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' Entertailing' 




skoppbig experience is helping 
retailers smh as Mark Begelnmn 
attract arid keep customers. 



This is your 
next competitive 
advantaae. 



Breakthrough MicroStamp W 
RIC puts automation ^ 
to work for you like 
never before. * 

Microprocessors, bar code scanners, 
wireless networks have alt delivered 
extraordinary competitive advantages 
to companies who saw their potential 
—and adopted them early. MicroStamp 
Remote Intelligent Communications 
(RIC) can have even greater impact 
on your business. In fact, we'll 
show you how it can cut operating 
costs, shrink processing times, 
make inventory control more 
accurate, even minimize theft. 

At the com of the RIC system is the 
MicroStamp Engine*, This combination 
computer and two-way radio can store 
256 bytes of data and communicate 
with a host computer from up to 40' 
away. The fact that you can send 
information to the MicroStamp unit store 
it in memory and retrieve or modify it later 
makes it possible to add the advantages of 
automation to more processes than ever before. 



Profiles In Automation Leadership. 



Shell uses RIC to speed fuel dispensing. 

Shell Oil is always looking for new ways to keep customers 
"Movinq at the speed of life™ /' They found one in the power 
of MicroStamp RIC technology— with a MicroStamp housed in 
a key fob that authorizes the pump from 3' away. Customers 
don't have to fumble for cash or a credit card. And, since the 
fob works only at Shell stations, it encourages loyalty and 
makes it easy to track customer 
purchase habits. To learn ^^•^pi^' 
more about the Shell application, 
call 1 8§8-38MASY 
(1-888 ISl 32791. 





Micron Driven" business improvements. 




MicwStamp tecHnoto^ the foundation - ^ ' ' ■ 
automated vehicle W system that mokes it pouitle fa quickfy 
iocote con and tmiten on o iarge 



I' 



An w/jwdfwe new automatmi momais homiiing sptem. based 
on MicmStamp technology, oihws onepmon to track thousands 
of parts in o manufacturing ptont. 




Get the advantage before your 
competition does. 

Below are other applications where MicroStamp 
RIC can give your business an edge* 

• Airline baggage tracking 

• Entertainment customer management 

• Financial transaction automation 

• Automated warehouse solutions 

• Electronic toll collection 

• Personnel 10 and access controi 

To learn more* call us today 
1-800-MICROSTamp (1-800 642-7S78) 
ext 102* Or visit our web site at 
http://www.microncommunicationsxom 




Putting our stamp on automation 
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Attracting Fickle 
Consumers 




It's not SO hajtl this time of yeai* to 
get people into stoi'ej^. Many of m 
have holiday jdf\-gi\1ng on our minds, 
and S4) shopping IxK-ornes a liighea* j,inurit>' 
than it Is much of the mst of the yean 

Foi* most retailers, it*s the re^t of the yeai* 
that presents a (Quandary How can they get 
increasingly ljusy and fickle customei's to 
come in and buy at those other Umes? 

Some proprietors ha\ e discovered a solution: Give customers a 
reason to visit that goes beyond a possible purchase. The use of 
amusement or enteitainment as that extra benefit is proxing to he 
a fh avv. Our cover story— *^Enteitailing'— by Contributing Editor 
Dale [iuss details how large and small stores alike are finding 
success at those other times of the year. It begins on Page 12. 

If you'll in retailing, you may get some good ideas from this 
piece. If you'i*e in another business, you1l probably recognize 

some of the techniques described, 
which may l>e employed by a retailer 
near you. 

. Vmong the many mticles this month that 
[)n)\ide hel|>f iJ information for use in 
|)suiicu!ar business situaticms i*^ a story on 
negcaiating a commeixia!*pn>i)e!ty leasa 
Beginning on Page 48, Susan Htxlges 
11 el's insight into the leasing ]>iwfiss and 
fjinnnatitm on how to get a gtxKl tease at 
; i imsonalile prict*. 

Business ov^Tiers u ho have leai*ned 
frf>m thc»ir le;ising exix^riences include 
architect ( Jri^g l\u'ner* in the photo at 
left Chances ai*e you can learn some- 
thing, too, by reading this aiticle. 

Best uishes for the holidays from all of us at Nations Bminem. 




Mary Y. McKlveen 
Editur 
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Confessions 

Of A Nanomanager 

1 have been getting Ntiim^'i^ 
limhum tot almost four yean^* and 
f wanted to let you know how much I enjoy 
the magazine. When I started a business 
two years ago, it became required reading. 

Two articles in the November issue were 
particularly good: ""Letting Go Of The 
Details'' and Take Care lb Avoid Liability 

The former could easily have profiled 
me. For two years I have been driving my- 
self and others crazy with my excessive at- 
tenticjn to detail and my failure to delegate 
respon.'^ibilities, I get 
stressed over the 
fact that I dont 
have time Ui think 
about strategy' and 
long-term goals, yet 
I continue to involve 
myself in the minu- 
tiae of day-to-day 
operations. 

The article was a 
necessary wake-up 
call Now I can 
begin working on a 
cure before I lose 
valuable employ- 
ees. 

"Take Care To 
Avoid Liability Tt-aps" did 
a bntastic job of covering events that, if ig- 
nored« can come back to bite a small-bu^?i- 
TWBB owner. I often wondered why my am- 
pan/s lawyer insisted that the firm go to 
such lengths to dtx:ument everything and 
oljtain shareholder consent agreements on 
any major decision. Now I know, and never 
again will I ctimplain ab^ut doing the^ie 
things- 

Datid Jettif higs, Chief OfH-miiinfj Officer 
Iniemef Counecf^ Inc. 
Sail Lake Citu 




Trying To Get Tfie IRS 
To Stop Tlie Mailings 

I wanu-d to make a few comments 
regarding "LawTiiakei-s Propase IRS 
Restructuring" [Dateline: Washington, 
October]. 

I am a small-businesK owner w^ho has 
been filing taxes electronically for some 
time. TTie pniblem is that I still receive 
many tax forms from the Internal Revenue 
Service through the mail. The paperwork 
go€»s directly finom the mailbox to the recy- 
cling bin. 

I have written and phoned the IRS many 
times asking it to stop these mailings and 
was told that the 
agency can't do that 
Tlit^ mailings are a 
waste of time and of 
taxpayers' money, 
and they harm the 
envmmmenl. 

Restructuring 
can't happen too 
soon, 

Jerrif L Haines 

Hu lma Sales (hrp, 
Eufii S If mease, 
A- K 



Airline Club Rooms 
Get A Thumbs Down 



- 1 Your ariiile "Quiet Havens At The 
^—J Airport" [September 1 was mis- 
leading. 

Ever)' airline club room 1 have had occa- 
sion to visit has been crowded and noisy 
Seats and phona^ were unavailable. And 
the travelers using the club room acted as 
though I were intruding on the sanctuary 
of their private home. 

Mimtgumer^ Aid 



Taking A Stand 
For Cleaner Air 

In response to "Clean-Air Rules 
Should Be Delayed" |Edit<)rial, 
Novemberl. once again short-term eco- 
nomic gain is being put ahead of long-term 
envimnmental impact, 

I, for one, do not want mv familv to be at 
greater risk for asthma and lung infections 
so a few people can squeeze more dollars 
out of their businesses. Ask anyone with 
asthma or emphysema which they would 
rather have: mont* money or cleaner air. 



You can mmmmimte wilb Nation'f 
Btiamess I'ia: 

2SI Mail: Letiet^ to the EdiUfr, 
Nation's Business 

3. KltTtnmiv mail: txtUar(a nb>miifxtufi 

ami ifnurfXMial tuf v 
limitatftniH, nr rir, 

a^imi ami thim- svinini for fmblitxfliim 
viftf/ h' amfit its* ft. 



Now THERE isn't A REASON TO PUT OFF CHOOSING 
A RETIREMENT PLAN. 




Introducing the 

CHAMBERPLAN FOR RETIREMENr"" 

itom ihi' us. Cham^Tcr of Commetcc*' and Fiddlty Investments^ 




Finally, a 
401(k) PLAN 
FOR BUSINESSES 
YOUR SIZE. 



The 401(k) plan ihat makes it easy to make the right 

choice. Out of ilu- maze of reurcmcnt plans comes one designed spccifitrally 

For businesses your sm. Us ihc U S CHAMBERplan for Rrltrcment. a siraightftimard, no 

guesswork, m hidden fees 401 (k) pbn uniquely bmughi lo you by people who know and 

lobby for business, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and an mdujiiry leader in reuremem 

pbnning. Fidelity In vestments* , CHAMIiERplan^^ is comprehensive. It's affordable 

lis easy-io-admmister. ii has all of the tax-savinjts benefits of a 401(k} and a whole lot more. 



• f^jjipftTvtv cduLtitim 

• full mor^tcqnng 

• BtiefUvs kadcr$h\p in mfstment manoiipn^m 

CH Knian tiuhvt - ii ^d-) ti' [lUhc tin n^it; iJuhwC . 

it's the best of other rciirtment plans rolled mto one! There ^ m . . x. j 

wail any longer Nows the lime for CHAMBHRpbi. 
T md oui what it can mean to Uwmc 




Call 1-888-738-7526 

TO FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 
THE CHAMBERPLAN. 

It's for you. 



Hdeliiy 
Invesiments 






B^PaiilB'"'"""" 



Being A Winner 
In Giobai Trade 



In mtematiorial business, the foreign 
a>untry in which you're trading is like 
the dealer in poker It decides the house 
rules and the wild cards. And that 
means that while every hand remains a 
gamble, your chances of winning increase 
with your knowiedge of the game. 

In Japan, for instance, something as 
simple as stuffing a business card in your 
wallet can quickly turn the tables 
on your venture. Japanese custom 
r^uires that business cards, iike 
people, be treated with a level of 
formality higher than that found 
in the United States. 

Such customs may seem in- 
significant, but understanding how 
to adapt youi' business style and 
ymir products to the country* whert^ 
you*re hoping to expand can make 
the difference between winning 
and folding. 

In the five years since our fiimi- 
tunnlesign and -manufacturing 
company, Euine Design Associates, 
Inc, — and later its spinoff, Ruine 
Design International, Inc. — began 
exporting our line of residential 
aiKi €OiimieiriaJ furnishings and 
Sixemmes, we have learned that 
the demand For goods and services 
overseas is surpassed only by the 
desire of foreign executives to do 
business on their own terms. 

If you plan to join this pote ntially high- 
stakes game, here are some things to re- 
member 

You're not in Kansas ajiymore. Find 
iomeone who has lived in the countr>* 
where you want U) do bustne^: he or she 
can help familianze you with the culture 
and consumer tastes?. Also look for help 
from the U^. Small Business Adminis- 

Pmd Rmm and Chetyl Sf mrt Rtdm mm 
Ruitte [hmgjt Amociate^ Inc., in 
Bnxiklijtr, N.Y Chen^l m ptTmleut and 
oitmer of Rmte Demgft Intemaihtiai Im-. 
Theij prep(tmi tfm acmmtt irith 
CoHtrihulhig Editor Snmu Riddle Ja§k 
Readers wiUt imighL^ on dotting or rmh 
ning a bmiiNm atv intnted mntrihide to 
tkht vfiititttfL Writr to: HntiTprrneur's 
Noteb<jok Nations Business, H 



tration, the U,S. Departnfient of Com- 
mercSj local world-trade centers, and 
trade missions gponsorc?d by vaiious 
Cfjuntries and embassy offices in major 
I U.S* cities. These agencies and tjrganiza- 
I tions can help you understand a culture 
I and often can act as liai^ns. 

I Get personaL Once you're familiar 




Foreisn exeeutlvBs like tnpituf hj (heir 
I faidRuifie. 



with the culture in the country' you're 
trading with or targeting, adapt your 
products, business .style, and procedures 
acoordmgly Fay atttmtion to the norms of 
communication in thot cfjuntiy ,4lthoyfjh 
informal, fimkly wordcxl memc^s and clt'C- 
titinic mail art^ accepted by Americans, for 
instance, people in other cultures may be 
offended by such ctimmuni cation. Be re- 
spectful and sensiti%'e to such noms, and 
modifv' your ctjmmunication accordingly 

Think globally. Don't limit your eco- 
nomic analysis to domestic sales and c>'- 
cles* By anticipating global economic fluc- 
tuations, we have adapted our pniduct 
line and focused our t'f!bit.s where tht*y 
are most likeiy to sua'et.*d. For example, 



we added home-fiimiahing accessories 
when an anticipated do>vntum in the 
ectjnomy of a countr>^ to which we're ex- 
porting would leave people inclined tt> buy 
candlesticks rather than couches. 

Be an impact player. Punch up your 
marketability by adding specially de- 
signed products where they'll have the 
^ greatest impact at the least risk. 
J The small size of residences in 
Japan, for instance, means that 
consumers there are more apt to 
buy home accessories than over- 
sized furniture. 



Details counL Americans 
measure in inches and feet, hut 
people in most other countries 
cion*t. Printed materials should 
list metric conversions, and your 
staff members should be comfort- 
able making presentations using 
metric measurements. 

Similarly, accepted st^mdards 
on such things as electrical cur- 
rents, product ingredients, md 
f 'ven prefen^'nt^s in food portions 
can var>' fi-om countr>^ to country. 
Before retooling your products or 
pnnting consumer infi>rmation, 
double-chc<"k standards, termi- 
nology, and size preferences, then 
customize your pnidum and materials. 
Using common st*nse, in international 
business and in poker, goes a long way in 
detemuning who will come up aces. W 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

IIJHHT I LERDHED 

Knowing— and adapting 
to—foreign culturea and 
conNunur fastis are the 
kega to success in inter- 
national imsiness. 



You have what it takes to make your 




small business into whatever you warn 



plisn 

:r 



it to be. We can helpyou in ways you 




never thought of. From accounting 



services to lines of credit to corporate 



cards, American Express is here for you. []]Qpa 




Small Business 
Services 



lany i$ a pul^icly owned company and is not a (iC9ns€d CPA firm 
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Dateline: Washington 



Business yieivs in hie/from the nation's capital. 



THE ENVIRONMENT 



The Growing Number Of Endangered Species 

Wfm the Endangered Species Act took effect in 1973, the US. interior Department tmi 
cmgonzed 1 19 species as endangered or threatened. Since then, the //si has grown to 1JQ7 species. 



700 
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300 



100 



What's Endangereil 

Hem ts fim makeup of the currern 
list oi endangered species 




MjimmAitnMa ' 



On Endangerett-Species Law 

The Senate \\\--- vurcted to act by late this 
year or early in 1998 on a long-awaited 
measure that would overhaul and stream- 
hue the controversial 1973 Endangjered 
Species Act. 

The Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee had not been expected 
to clear the legislation until next year, but 
the panel approved the measure Sept* 30 
by a 15-3 vote. 

The bill, S. 1180, is a bipartisan compro- 
mise brokered by Sen. Dirk Kempthome, 
R-Idaho, and is supported by the Clinton 
administration. 

Described by some observers as ixjidly 
moderate," Kempthomes legislation has 
drawn fire from the chief protagonists in 
the endangered-^pecies debate: environ- 
mentalists and property-rights advocates. 
Environmentalists argue that the mea- 
sure would gut federal protections for 
threatened species: property-rights advo- 
cates contend it wouldn't sufficiently pro- 
tect the economic interests of the ownei^ of 
land containing those species. 

Kempthome's bill would provide incen- 
tives for landowners to protect plants and 
animals covered by the Endangered 
Species Act by allowing the landowners to 
enter into voluntary' habitat-con ser\^ation 
agreements on terms generally favorable 
to them. In return for signing agreements 
to protect habitats voluntarily the 
landowners would not be subject to future 
regulations bm endangered species are 
added to the list and would not be penal- 



WORKPLACE INSPECTIONS 



Bill Targets Fines 
By OSHA Inspectors 

BipartL-^an legislation introduced recently 
in the House and Senate would preclude 
the LIS. Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration from imposing civil fines 
on U.S. businesses that have been certi- 
fied by independent inspectors as being in 
compliance with federal workplace-safety 
standards. 

OSHA still could inspect such busi- 
nesses, and the agency would be respon- 
sible for approving tlie independent in- 
spectors. The fine exemption would be in 



i2ied t .'! a turns that might accidentally 
harm a protected species or its habitat. 

The bill also would require the federal 
government to speed up the design of 
species-recover>' plans. There are 1407 
species categorized by the U,S. Interior 



force for two years after certification; 
businesses would pay for their own in- 
spections. 

The Senate measure, S. 1237, and the 
companion House bill, H.R- 2579, attempt 
to alter the adversaria] nature of the rela- 
tionship between OSHA and employei-s, 
'This is a very strong step forward toward 
making OSHA a better agency and mak- 
ing the workplace safer" said Sen. Judd 
Gregg, R-N.H., one of the proposal's liack- 
em, at a Sept. 30 news conference. 

Final action on the measure is unlikely 
until 199B. 

— Stem Bateii 



Depaitment as endangered or threat- 
ened; 475 approved recover)' plans are in 
place. 

In addition, the measure would stream- 
line the interagency consultation process, 
which often delays bridge, highway, and 
other construction prtjjects. 

Because there is bipartisan support for 
the Senate bill, environmental group® that 
are opposed to overhaul of the Endangered 
Species Act are focusing an the House in 
their efforts to block the measure. 

In the House, envinmrnentalists are 
backing a bill with fewer landowner pro^ 
tactions. It is H.R. 2351, sponsored by Rep. 
George Miller, D-Calif, the ranking 
Democrat on the House Resources 
Committee. 

However, Rep. Don Young, R-Alaska, 
chairman of the panel, has vowed tf> add 
stronger property-rights provisions to any 
measure that moves throtigh his commit- 
I tee. sii^pf^^if Hktkelu 
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REMEMBER WHEN ALL YOU NEEDED TO CARRY 
THEIR THINGS WAS A DIAPER BAG? 

My, how they Ve grown. My how their stuff has grown. Enter the Chevy'^ Astro: It has over 170 cubic feet* of 
cargo room to stuff their stuff. It can seat up to eight passengers. And since Astro has the best towing capacity 
in its class! any large objects or animals you can't fit inside you can tow outside. Astro, from 
I ^^^ImA^^^^^H^ Chevy Trucks. The most dependable Jongest'lasting trucks A § J |t Q 

on the road" Call 1-800-950*2438 or visit _F— T ^ 

www.chevrolet.com for the details. ^^ni-P 

UKE A ROCK 



^Ljep«ridobtjrty bM«d (yi Jofig«vtty 1961 1 906 ful-lm IgN-duiy truck con^pny rm^Mfim. ExdbdeB otfier (M dMMmi 01997 GM Corp Buckle up. Amtdca^ 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Getting to kyioiv a new location; graduating to campus 
marketing; spreading the word to sales forces. 



By Roberta Maifnard 



THE WORKPLACE 



' Easing The Anxieties 
CM An Office Move 

Reducing the stress asscxnated with her 
firm s relocation was the goal of Betsy 
Nichol, president of Nichol & Co., Ltd., in 
New York City, when she dkpatched her 12 
employees to capture Manhattan on fibn. 

She believed that the employees of her 
public-i-elfltioTis and marketing firm would 
feel more connected to their new work en- 
vminment if they had a hand in decorating 
it, which is how she planned to use the 
photos they were asked to shoot. 

She gave each worker a roll of black-and- 
white film, two houi^ of company time, 
and the use of a camera for a week. 

About 200 photos reflecting the cit/s ar- 
chitecture and diverse work force were 
submitted to local photographer John 
Stefanik, a friend of Nicholas family He se- 
lected 23 photos to be framed and hung in 
the new offices. 

At least one photo from each employee 
was chosen, and ever>"one in the office was 
involved in deciding where the photos 
would be displayed. The employee whose 
aitry Stefanik judged to be the most inter- 
esting and artistic (a shot of a waiter stand- 
ing in fitjnt of an outdoor cafei received din- 
ner for two at the restaurant of her choice. 

"I was impressed with the creativity of 
the staff, and I w^as surprised at how seri- 
ously everyone took the project,"* says 

Tactics For Attracting 
Ttie College Crowd 

I College student^s make up a potentially lu- 
crative market, particuiarlv for small busi* 
nesses near college campuses. Acct)rdlng to 
Roper Starch Worldwide Inc., a market-re- 
search firm based in New York City, the 
college market has an estimated valiie of 
$96 billion a year. 

Ian Leopold* president of Campus 
Concepts Inc., a Baltimore advertising 
firm that targets the 18-tO"24 age group » 
offers these easy and relatively inexpen- 
sive suggestions for small firms seeking 
student customers: 

9 Tap into the campus lifestyle. Read 
the Sichool newspaper, walk around the 
campus^ and stay up*todate on events at 
the universi^. Popular imag^ and aOu- 




Capturrng images of New ihrk City to decowfe their new qffice}^ helped emfdntiee^i of the 
Mvhol Ca hnjrkeUngfirm adjmt to fkeir i^ehcation^ sayn Betay Nichol, pmident 



Nichol noting that the employees' enthusi- 
asm led them to spend many hours of their 
own in pursuit of the perfect picture. 

"It made everyone appreciate the city^ 
where we work. And it was so much fiin, 
Fm thinking of doing something similar 
next year,*" Nichol says. "1 highly recom- 
mend this project as a way to have fun and 
to employees involved," 



sions in your advertising and ."^itore decor 
will draw students' attention. 

S Sponsor college teams and ctube. 
Intramural sports are among the most 
popular extracwriculm* oollege activities, 
Leopold suggests putting your logo on 
team uniforms, distributing free samples 
of your product at games, and sponsoring 
tournaments. 

M Gain exposure on the Internet, A 
restaurant, fbr example, could create its 
own Worid Wide Web site ad%^eitising its 
menu, specials, hours, and address. 
Enabling customers to order via the 
Internet is a plus. 

M Evaluate your discount-coupon strat- 
egy- Coupons can work, but students will 
use them only if they are **real deals," 
Leopold says. 

M Look into doing business directly with 



It cost abf>ut $2,000 for film, photo pro- 
cessing, and fiiiming of the 16-hy-2D-inch 
pictures. But businesses can undertake a 
similar project on a smaller budget, Nichol 
says. And even if an owner doesn't have a 
family friend who is a photographer, a vol* 
unteer loc^l newspaper or magazine pho- 
tographer would do nicely as a judge, she 
says, ■ 



the college. For example, in Medford, 
Mass., four local independent takeout 
restaurants signed an agreement last 
spring with Tbfts University that allows 
students to charge their delivered meals to 
their college financial account, accoi*dingto 
Patti Lee of TUJts Dining Servians. 

■ Set up a table in the campus center or 
student union to market your pnxlucts and 
services or simply gauge student interests, 

■ Hii-e a student mpresentative to post 
signs, invite people to events you're spon- 
soring, or hand out fliers. Such workers 
are relatively inexpensive and can boost 
sales by putting a youthful face on your 
business, 

— Joftfma Rotin 
Jmkna Robin in a mnhr at Tnftii 
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SALES STRATEGIES 



Smart Moves To Educate 
An Outside Sales Force 

When a company depends on retailers for a 
lai^ portion of its revt^nues^ it's cri tical that 
the reitailei-s' m]^ forcesi understand the 
product and pn^sent it pniptrly to cui*- 
tomers. But educating an outside sales force 
is easier said than done for a fledgling com- 
pany with limited 
resources— a firm 
such as Elixir 
Ibnicsfclbas. 

Elixir is a 
two-year-old Los 
Angeles firm 
that makes herbal 
products, and 
about 40 percent of 
it^ $800,000 in 
sales this year will 
be Uy Nordstrom 
and The Nature 
Company The re- 
mainder will come 
from mail-order 
and private-lahel 
sales and from 
sales made at 
Elixir's retail store. 

Educating out- 
aide salespeople is 
particularly im- 
port£jnl to Elixir 
because of its type 
of product, says 

Edgar Veytia, co-owner of the ctjmpany 
with Jeffrey A. Stein. "We have to over- 
come miscona^ptions about herktl pixxl- 
ucts," he says, **misconceptions that there 
is no scientific data, that there is only folk- 
lore about such remedies," 

For a start. Elixir sends its staff h^tal- 
ists to train as many as 12 sakwpeople from 
each of the 15 Nordstrom stores selling the 
company's products. A video provides re- 
fre^sher training, supplementing the hlack- 
and-whiie training materials that Elixir 
produces in-h(>use. Salespeople are encour^ 
^ed to call the herbalists directly if they 
have questions about the products. 

lb gauge the efTectiveneHS of the train- 
ing, Elixir s staff monitors retailers' sales 
cloeely and gathers information from sales 
associates so it can make changi^s in the 
training as products are rolled out. 

The owners' approach with retailers is 
to keep the information and the presen- 
tation simple. For example, to focus on 
best sellers and avoid product overlap, 
Elixir has pared its offerings at 
Nordstrom to 31 herbal products from 
140 and to 10 taas from 24. 

*We ve spent hours and hours tiying Uy 
cut away information, trying to eliminate 
ambiguity, to get just the right amcmnL of 
inff>rmation for them to make basic ded- 
sinns," says Veytia. Xhir system works like 
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a Web site. It begins with clear, succinct 
sales inibrmation* with links to take you 
deeper if you want more information about 
herbal remedies.** Soon, Elixir's point-of- 
sale materials will be supplemented by an 
infonnation-by-fax system for customers. 

\''e>tia has fiarther ad\nce for companies 
feeing a similar challenge: ^n thinking out 
and designing training for an outside sales 




Herbal-tea makers fCdgar Xkiftia, kfl mid Jeffrey A Stein emphmize 
product4hie tdffcaiitmjhr ouimk mk^sfoftea as a um^f to bmld 
mmim for their Lm An^ek^firm EUmt Tmiicn & Tmn. 



force, you really have to start at the end 
aser s perspective. Find out what that per- 
son needs or wants to know, then work 
backward." 

Having a retail store, he adds, has been 
a tremendous tool both as a way to get 
customer feedback and as a place to hone 
staff presentations. ■ 



NBTIPS 



Dueling Menus 

Foud-sc^mce o|K^rators will have a chancer 
to sec how their menus stack up against 
others. In the National Restaurant 
Association's annual Great Menu Contest, 
menus in eight categories will be judged on 
design, imagination, and merchandising 
power Menus must lie submitted by Jan. 
30. For information, call 1-800-424-5156. 

Handing Over The Keys 

When getting ready to sell a small busi- 
ness, an owner should allow two to three 
years' lead time, according to Alan J. 
Sharfstein, president of DAK Corporate 
Investors. Inc., an investment-banking 
firm in Rochelle Park, N J. 

Owners should use that time to spruce 
up the business, organize records^ elimi- 
nate lagging products or divisions, and 



DUE DILIGENCE 



CliecMng Out 
Potential Partneis 

Conducting an in-depth check of potential 
partners has become more routine for 
companies entering into major business 
relationships such as mergers, acquisi- 
tions, partnerships, and licensing agree- 
ments^ according to Research Associates, 
Inc., a corporate- investigation firm in 
Cleveland. 

Information that due diligence can un- 
even aca>rding to the company, includes 
possible ties to organized crime, misrepre- 
sented financial records, nonexistent oper- 
ations and locations, previous criminal ac- 
tivity', tax liens, ongoing lawsuits, and 
bankruptcy. 

Research Associates says that when 
contemplating a deal, companies should 
be alert to certain signs. Although none 
of the following circumstances on its 
own is necessarily an indication of bad 
faith or unscrupulous behavior, the 
presence of two or more of the charac- 
teristics could be grounds for height- 
ened curiosity. 

Among the signs cited by Research 
- .-sociates: 

■ The information seen:is too good to be 
true, Ut probably is J 

■ The prospect uses an agent instead of 
appearing in person, 

■ The information you request is never 
pro%ided in full. 

■ A foreign location is involved. 

■ The company asks you to provide 
earnest money. 

■ The company demands secrecy, 

■ The company offers vague personal in- 
formation. 

M There is a rush to get the deal started. 

■ The company is less than two years 
old. ■ 



ensure that other aspects of the business 
are in order. Be prepared t*) sell earlier 
than planned tf the right offer comes 
along, Sharfstein ad\ises, and also be 
ready to wait out an economic downturn 
if one occurs. 

Why Wali{ The Show Floor? 

Wlien you airive at a trade sliow, take a 
moment to remember why y*>u registered, 
advises Hedy Ratner, co^iirector of the 
Women's Business Development Center, a 
not-for-profit organization in Chicago, Do 
you want fri^h information sources or new 
suppliers? Is your purpose to cement busi* 
ness relationships or to study the competi- 
tion? Focusing on your goals will help you 
make the most of the event, she says, li 
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'Enlertalling' 



Thrm years ago, avocational rock 'n' 
roller Mark Begetman was awed 
by the exceedingly true tones of an 
amplifier at a ZZ Top concert. But 
when he went into an Ace Music Store 
near his south Florida home to experi- 
ment with the same brand of amp, the 
salesman told him he cotddn t raise the 
volume because it would disturb other 
customers. He could buy the amp. take 
it home, and try it; if he didn't like it, he 
could return it for credit, 

Begelman, lead guitarist in a classic- 
nxJt b^nd, left frustrated and faming. 
"It was one of the great joys of my life to 
be making music^ he says, "and I 
ended up walking out of a music store 
feeling bad," 

Last year he did something about it. 
Several months after leaving Office 
Depot Inc. — he had been president of 
the giant office-supply superstore 
chain— Begel man used his financial 
and other resources to buy the North 
Miami-based Ace Music group, which 
gave him access to music-equipment 
vendors. Then, in March, he took the 
next step toward his dream of running 
a music store his way: He closed an Ace 
store in Tampa and, at a nearby loca- 
tion, opened the Music and Recording 
Superstore--MARS, 

The 34,000-9quare-foot musicians' won- 
derland sports a recording i«tydio where 
customers can jam on the equipment, a 
stagje where any patron can perform for 
five minutes, and a dozen video screens 
broadcasting musical entartainment 

The store also features concerts, semi- 
nars, and themed sessions, such as the 
weekly Drums for Lunch, a demonstra- 
tion and dialogue about percussion that 
regulariy draws about 100 |)eople. 

In short, by surrounding customers 
with interactive, stimulating, even rau- 
cous pofisibilities for entertaining them- 
setvee — and being entertained — and by 
providing a variety of merchandise and 
a helpful staff, MARS charms custtimers 
into staying, buying, and returning 
repeatedly. 




Combine entertainment with tradi- 
tional retailing and what do you 
have ? If handled right, a winning 
Jbrwmla — as some retailers, both 
large and small, are finding. 
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CaD it *Bh0ppertamment" or ''experien- 
tial retailing,'' as some already have, or 
"entenailingr to coin a t^rm. The weav- 
ing of entertainment into modem retail- 
ing IB reshaping the shopping experience 
and the businesses dependent on it. The 
concept is working handsomely for many 
retailers, Begelman included. And their 
suooess is undermining many rivals who 
si»ff at the idea, 

"If you Ye in retail and you're not 
thinking about entertainment. you*re 
cooked," says Howard Davidowit^, 
chairman of Davidowitz & Associate's, a 
New York City consulting firm that spe- 
cial izes in national retailing. 

But don't think your approach has to 
mirror what evenrone else is doing. 
Says Davidowitz: "^ou Ve got to look at 
this trend and then provide your owti 
interpretation of it for your store— what 
will fit with your customer, your level of 
ser\ice, your money, your everything. 
It's about adaptation." 



p 
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ractically no categor>^ of mtailingis 
immune fitjm the furious advance 
of shopper entertainment. As 
Begelman says, it can help "raise 
the bar''— enhance the richnea»--of the 
in-store experience. 

Such an approach might be genuinely 
educational mainly relational, or 
merely diversionary; it might feature 
video and sound, interacti\ity with a 
computer, a chance to bum off some 
physical energy in the store» or just a 
slice of apple pie. 

■^We w"ant you to leave all your troubles 
behind and get lost in our world, so youre 
entertained and delighted; we want to put 
people in an environment where tliey can 
not only dream the dream hut act on it,"* 
gays the 50-year^ild Begelman. whose 
l^nd— formerly Eraserhead??— is now 
called The Men Fmm MARS, "I want peo- 
ple fo feel grfat when they walk out of the 
fitore, / want to ft^i givat when 1 walk out 
ofrnvMoref 

Entertailing often involves some sim- 
ple twisl on customer service, merchan- 



dising, pricing, or other basic disci- 
plines of retailing— such as giving a 
store a playful design or turning a big 
sale into an event. The primary goal is 
to engage customers so they 11 stay 
longer and buy more. (See "Cutting It 
Done,"* on Page 18.1 

lb be sure, entertailing has ita hmita^ 
and its skeptics. Equipping a store with 
entertainment-related accouterments can 
be risky and expensive because con- 
sumers can be fickle. 

What's mone. the ooncept cant make up 
for poor execution of basic, proven retail* 
ing practices. Bruce V^an Kleeck, vice pres- 
ident of member Servians for the National 
Retail Federation, a trade group in 
Washington, D.C., says consumers go to a 
stone "^ost importantly because ofloyalty 
to the establishment, and they want the 
building to be well-maintained and the 
staff tf> be courteous.** 

Adds Stanley Eichelbaum, president 
of Marketing Developments Inc.. a na- 
tional retailing consulting firm in 
Cincinnati: '*Shoppertainment doesnY 
mean that the customers are going to 
be 90 ingratiated that theyll do what- 
ever you want.** 

Nonetheless, clear indications are 
emerging that consumers am responding 
to entertiiiltng- Eichell3aum's analysis, for 
example, shows thiit "well-conceived shop- 
pertain ment is creating I sales 1 perfor- 
mana* well above 40 perrent more than 
the typical specialty retailer*' 

The explosive growth of some starts 
up chains illustrates the power of the 
concept. So do the results achieved by 
single-store proprietors such as Regina 
Thibideau. Sales at her women s cloth- 
ing store in Sun City West. Arix., have 
jumped 25 p*ircent ihis year since she 
embraced some aspects of shoppertain- 
ment, including special in*store events, 

"Retailing is so much more competi- 
tive than in years past, and in order to be 
succ4?ssful now, you have Ur he more to a 
customer ihm you were in the *MOs* 
says Tlulndeau, whose 17-year-old busi- 
ness, Maggie O'Shaughnessy is named 
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for her late mother-in-law. 
Toil cant expect people to 
come in just because they 
need a pair of socks.'' 

One study hints at why 
Americans are responding pcjB- 
itiveJy to entertaOing: 34 per- 
cent of shoppers are driven 
more by emotional factors such 
as ftm and excitement than by 
logical*' fectors such as price, 
quality, and convenience, ac- 
cording to a 1996 surv^ey con- 
ducted for Metromail Corp., a 
direct-mail company based in 
New York Crty. The researchers 
attribute those influences to 
the media environment that 
has enveloped most baby 
boomers and their offspring since their 
formative years. 

Independent retailers, especially, 
need new lures. These days, running a 
store can be riskier than investing in 
the stock market. Over the past decade, 
American merchants have been buf- 
feted continually—and markets have 
been reshaped — by powerful new 
forces. These include the spread of 
mass discounters, the rise of specialty 
superstores, the proliferation of subur- 



"We don't 
sell anything 
ttiat anybody 
needs" regu- 
larly "So why 
do people 
shop here? 
They're 
entertained." 

— Ax-Man 
Owner 
David Gray 



ban "power" retailing cen- 
ters I superstores and other 
retailers clustered along 
suburba n t h oro ugh fa res ) » 
the surging popularity of 
mail order, and, most re- 
cently, the arrival of the 
Internet as an alternative 
retailing platform ofrering 
consumers unparalleled con* 
venience. 

Meanwhile, chains continue 
to open stores, with the itasult 
that there are enough outlets 
to support the shopping needs 
of nearly twice the U.S. popu- 
lation, according to Marketing 
Developments, 
What's more, even with all 
these new venues, **consumers are 
bored; they're a lot less excited about 
shopping than they used to be " says re- 
tail consultant Davidowitz, 

In this environment, it's no longer 
enough for a retailer to operate conven- 
tionally Even enticements such as 
broad merchandise selection, everyday 
low pricing, extended store hours, and 
liberal merchandise-return policies are 
oflen insufficient to attract today's con- 
sumers. Many shoppers take such con- 



veniences for granted, considering 
them part of the retailers' ante for the 
privilege of serving them. 

"You can do a lot of other things right, 
but it doesn't matter if you can't get 
them in the door in the first place " says 
Bob Nelson, president of Power 
Retailing Inc., a Phoenix-based consult- 
ing firm for small-store owners. 

Adds Eichelhaum; 'The challenge for 
these folks is to enhance the reason for 
choosing your destination over others 
by some level of positive differentiation, 
something meaningful that truly af- 
fects decisions. lEntertailingl is proba- 
bly the best-proven device for facilitat- 
ing that challenge.*' 

Among small, young, independent 
chains and single stores, two dis- 
tinct categories of entertailing-ori- 
ented mtailers aine emerging. One 
is the hyperaccelerating» relatively young 
cfjmpajiy The other is the enlightened 
small-store owner who may not have a lot 
of capital but does have the imagination 
and moxie to put shoppertainment con- 
cepts to work in a low-pmfile, traditional 
retail format, 
An example of the f!mt type is MARS. 
Tampa ctjnsumers' reaction to owner 
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Begelman's first store was so 
positive that he quickly 
opened MARS outlets in 
Dallas, Atlanta, and Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. He plans to 
have 10 MARS stores operat- 
ing in m^or cities throughout 
the South and Southeast by 
the end of this yean 

Kevin Browett, owner of 
MedMax superstores. ba,sed 
in Southfield, Mich., han 
rapidly expanded his tliMin. 
which sells heaith-assi^suince 
products. He opened four out- 
lets in Michigan in the com- 
pan/s first year. 1996, and 
now has five there and three 
in the Philadelphia aiT^a, Each 
store features a 100-square- 
foot *test track" where cus- 
toniers can try out wheel- 
chairs* electric scooters, and 
other mobility-assistance de- 
vices on various surfaces, in- 
cluding wood, stone, oonn'ete, 
and plush carpet. Each store 
also has a ramp and a set of 
steps for testing purposes. 

"People can really experience the prod* 
uct," Bays Ibny Camiiletti» vice president 
of Jon Greenberg & Associates, the 
Southfield mtail-stoi"e-design fiiTn that 
created the MedMax format "Its very 
pleasing, and its positioning the retailer 
to go that extra step that the customer 
may not have expected.'' 



BOOK PASSAGE 

51 Tamal Vista Bivd, 
Corte Madera, CA 
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Such gambits can be as basic m they are 
powerful At David Grays Ax-Man siir- 
plus-goods stones in Minneapfjiis and St. 
Paul, shoppers are encouraged to handle 
the merchandise. Gray decided not to 
have the goods shrink-wmpped. 

Gray also creates signs and newspaper 
ads that are both ammng and practical, 
suggesting to customers creative uses for 



his merchandise — originally made ffar 
other purposes. ''Bowling-alley scoring 
tables— they make the ultimate doim- 
room study desk,"" one Ax-Man ad said re- 
cently. **Covera for jumbo barbecue 
grills-^cover your riding lawn mower 
and your ftimiture." 

Gray also encoumgea local schools to 
bring in busloads of kids. %vho raise hell 



A Bigger Bite Of Entertainment 



In some ways, ^^eater-tainment" is as old 
as the first nightciulx [Jinner theater 
has been an>und for decades, and so has 
Chuck E. Cheese* the pixza restaurant 
and entertainment center for kids. 
Cracker Barrel restaurants have in- 
cluded gift shops for several years, and 
sports bars have touted multiple huge- 
screen TVs. Even cyl>t»rciifes aren't revo- 
lutionary anvToore. 

Bui now, entertainment and dining are 
commingling in new wayB and ncrom a 
wider spectrum of possibilities than be- 
fore, producing what some observei^ be- 
lieve is a new attitude among consumers. 

"Now, there has developed the expec- 
tation that the entertainment element 
will always be there,'' .say.^ Ron Paul 
pres^ideni of Technomic Inc, a Chicago- 
based restaurant -consul ting firm. 
"Sitting and eating a quiet meal just 
dciesnH do it anymore,'* he says, "We're 
not talking about a fad here. We're 



talking about a lifestyle change.*" 

High-pnofile, flashy mantfestations 
such as Hard Rock Cafe and Planet 
HolMvood have been driving the trend 
at one level, blending food, music, and 
souvenir shops into destination** estalj- 
lishments around the globe. ^These 
places have become kind of like a cul- 
tuml pilgrimage,** says Bill Chidley 
chief creative officer of Design Fonim» a 
Da>ton, Ohio, firm. 

Independent resUiurateurs are tnnng 
to keep pace. Now mentioned by many 
in the same breath with other top-tier 
eatertainment venues, for example, is 
Rainforest Cafe, a Minneapolis-based 
start-up that has opened several tropi- 
cally themed outlets in large metropoli- 
tan areas* promising "a wild place to 
shop and eat" 

EatZi s in Dallas is an B,000-sqiiare' 
foot CLilinar\' free*for-all that a>mbines a 
takeout menu of 400 items with hustle- 



bustle, open-\iew kitchens, opera music 
in the background, and traffic-flow pat- 
terns that encourage patrons to mingle, 

*Teople come in to get their battery 
charg^ed up after work with people bang- 
ing on them all day long,*" says Phil 
l^jniano, a re^Uiurant-inda'^try veteran 
and coowTier of EatZi*^ with Brinker 
International, parent of the Chili s 
diain, *They see the movement, and 
they want to become part of it." 

Dave & Buster s opened its first outlet 
in Dallas in 1982 and has gn>wn to a 
dozen 60.()(K)-square-fofjt complexes that 
ofTer not only fo<>d and drink hut also 
billiards, shuffleboard, bowlmg, golf and 
car-racing simulators, theme-park rides, 
arcade games, and a casino. 

*These shopping and eating excursions 
become three- hour \'acations on the 
weekends,"* says Gregoiy Hothweiler, a 
senior **x(miti%'e at Shea Architects, a re- 
tail-dewfgn firm based in Minneapolis. 
"And they work aatjss generations, 
which is why these places have such 
strong positioning.'* 
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with the (xsndition of the atom, but th^ 
have a great time touching and feeling" 
the merchandise, ranging finom industrial 
blowers to sheets of Mylar to coffeepots. 

•The key is that we don't sell anything 
that anybixiy needis or us^ on a regular 
monthly basis,'' Gray says. **So why do 
people shop here? They re entertained.'' 

Independent retailer Jtm Crespos 
began his mercantile career by servic* 
ing a market niche that is about as 
mundane as they come: people who 
have to do their laundry. 

Several years ago* in Richmond, Va-, he 
opened the Lost Sock as a 
traditional coin-operated 
laundrj'^. Then he added a 
bar, a deli, dartboards, and 
table tennis so patrons 
would have things to do 
while waiting for their 
clothes to dry. Recently. 
Crespos added computers, 
making the Lost Sock an 
amalgam of unrelated ac- 
tivities that add up to an 
entertailing bonanza. 



For example, West Coast Entertain- 
ment Corp., a video-rental chain based 
in Langhome, Pa., is rolling out ^'movie- 
finding^ interactive computer kiosks 
nicknamed "Clair Y' (as in "clairvoy- 
anV'). The program poses about a dozen 
questions to the participant about 
movie preferences, then produces a list 
of recommendations. 

Clair V is meant to draw consumers 
into the store at times when they 
planned only to return a rented tape; 
those visits account for about half of ' 
customer traffic. "We want to make our i 



interactive, touch-screen presentation, 
is so engaging that it keeps consumers 
at the cosmetics counter for three to 
four minutes compared with an indus- 
try average of 45 seconds, says Haim 
Ariav, a Former fashion photographer 
who founded Muffm-Head and con- 
ceived The Beauty Shoppe, 

'The graphics and videos are top-quality 
and atti^act shoppers" says Bob 
VonderHaan vice president of merchan- 
dising for Ulta3, a Chicago-based, 60-store 
chain of beaut>* sabns that tested AriaVs 
□Teation. "We have cu.stomei's who prefer 




*lt's like a small shopping mall now " 
he says. ''But it's also a place where we 
have a lot of regular customers who 
know ever\^one else — sort of like a small 
*Cheers.^As people hear about us, weVe 
getting calls from all over" from others 
interested in duplicating his success 
with the Lost Sock, 

^^maU retailers, fast-growth start- 
ups. and veteran visionaries of en- 
tertailing o^er these ideas for exe^ 

^^cuting an entertailing strategy 

successfblly^ — and for avoiding the many 

pitfalls: 

Think technology first. 

Digital technology- is dri\ring many of 
the best approaches to entertailing, ] 
such as those that involve a personal i 
computer and some sort of interaction 
with the customer. 



stores entertaining in and of them- 
selves," says Steve Apple, vice president 
of corporate development for West 
Coast, which look shape as a collection 
of nearly 200 independent video retail- 
ers around the country. 

Inventive technology suppliers are 
helping to fuel retailers' adoption of en- 
tertailing. For example, MufRn-Head 
Productions Inc., a multimedia com- 
pany in New York City has tested an in- 
formation kiosk that it calls The Beauty 
Shoppe at a few small drugstore chains 
around the country. It's planning to roll 
out thousands of the kiosks at meyor 
chains next year 

The avowed purpose of the kiosks is 
to give complete and accurate informa- 
tion on cosmetics and grooming, but the 
structures include advertising paid for 
by makeup manufacturers. 

The Beauty Shoppe, which uses an 



watching \ideo9 to talking with someone 
for information," 

Originet Inc. is a Kirklandi Wash., start- 
up that creates electronic content "^pack- 
ages" for i-etailers. The packages combine 
music, infomiational and instructional 
videos, and other programs that can be 
wii^ into a store environment. The com- 
pany cuatomixes content lor Uirge chains; 
for independents, it has off-the-shelf prod- 
ucts 'Ssnth content that fits various market 
segments" aays Bill Becker, tt*-founder, 
president, and CEO of Originet. 

Again, while informing consumers is 
the main purpose, Originet's approach is 
as much about entertaining them. 

Human interaction can fuibstitute 
for hiu^dware. 

Merchants don't have to be software en- 
gineers to be effective entertailerB, "It can 
be just a participatoiy, meaningful, fiin el- 
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ement that separates you from 
the rest,"* says eonBultant 
Eichelbaum. 

At the Store of Knowledge, a 
small chain of educational-toy 
stores in metropolitan Detroit, 
**it'' is as simple as posting an 
employee to demonstrate un- 
usual toys in the foyer-like area 
just inside the door. 

At women's clothing store 
O'Shaughnessy'Si entertailing 
means serving free apple pie 
and coffee daily during July 
and cookies and lemonade dur- 
ing August, 

Stew Leonard s Dairy, a trail - 
blazing shoppertainment food 
retailer in Norwalk, Conn., 
sports animated farm animals whose 
mechani^sed actions are Disney-quality. 
But the firmn two stores, both in 
Connecticut, also rely on all sorts of 
high-impact, low- tech exercises. A 
comic bard might sing "Happy 
Birthday"* to customers, for instance. A 
butter churn might be put on display 
with its output hand-packed in front of 
customers. Deli staffers might n^k chil- 
dren if they want to bite nose and eye 
holes into bologna slices so they can 



There's 
something 
about 
shopping 
that makes 
people 
want to 
have fun 
doing it." 



—Randy 
Zanatta, 
Golf Galaxy 



wear a cold-cut ''mask." 

**We Ve got every single kid 
in the store running to get a 
piece of bologna now^*" says 
Stew Leonard Jr., head of the 
company, which produced 
more than $100 million in 
revenues last year from its 
two stores. **We call that a 
'wowj as in what 1 like to 
hear customers saying when 
they're going through our 
store: *Wow, that was fun!' ^ 



Consumers want a rea- 
son to hang out* 

At Book Passage in Corte 
Madera, Cali£, entertailing is 
about cultivating loyal cus- 
tomers, not just providing a diversionaiy 
mom^t for pafssers-by lb that end. Book 
Fassa^ goes way beyond the coffee bars 
and "reading areas" that are foimulaic to 
many of the book superstores acro^ the 
country. 

Indeed, owners Elaine and Bill 
Petrocelli represent a maverick tack that 
some enterprising independents have 
been taking for several years while less- 
inventive peers closed their doors under 
the onslaught from big chain stores. 



] A kaleidoscopic calendar of activities — 
averaging more than one a day — is the 
key Book Passage has book-discussion 
groups meeting at practically any hour as 
well as a menu of continuing, for-fee 

, classes in topics such as first-person writ- 
ing, mysteiy writing, and Italian. A 
monthly 24-page newsletter loaches 
40,000 mripients. 

**\Ve know that's what draws people in " 
says Elaine Petrocelli. Tve even had cus- 
tomers teU me that Book Passage is the 
reason they live in Marin County." 

Create special events. 

A stream of nonrepeating special 
events is one of the most effective ways 
that retailers can build an enterl^n- 
ment quotient into their stores, and in- 
dependents can excel at it 

For example, after O^Shaughnessy's 
owner Thibideau had success this year 
offering light desserts to her patrons, 
most of whom are retired, several of 
them asked that the store hast a barbe- 
cue—which Thibideau plans to do soon. 

West Coast Entertainment relies on 
children's performers, face-painters, 
and other entertainers to anchor in- 
store festivals. 

For Hal If) ween, Stew La^naitl's super^ 



'Get Customers To Smile' 



Just for Feet knows how to walk all over 
the competition. The athletic-shoe re- 
tailer, based in Binningham, Ala, has 
exploded to a pnjjecled $500 million in 
Bales this year from just $23 million 
when it went public in 1993. It has 70 
stores around the countiy— it had just 
45 a year ago and one in 1988. Ten 
thousand people work at Just for Feet 

But each store is neariy the same as 
the .single suburban-Birmingham outlet 
that launched the chain. Just For Feet is 
a fbn-for-a!l-ages, hypei-metabolic 
plavT^en that features an indair Isasket- 
hal\ muri, an entii^ wall of video screens^ 
laser light shows, a hot-dog restaurant, 
all-night aales» a nursery, a drive*through 
windtjw, appearance by celebrity ath- 
letes, and an area just inside the door 
called the Combat Zone, where Just for 
Feet makes a show of matching competi- 
tors' prices- The stoics D^ncept hm be- 
come a model for the retailing industry 

"TTie b**st fit Tve seen lietween enter- 
tainment and retailing is Just for Feet," 
says Howard I)a%ddowitz, a constiltant on 
national retailing. "The store is fun from 
beginning to end. They sell basic mer- 
chandise; Ithey 1 married it to entertain- 



nient and t-nded up as 
the hottest retailer in 
the country," 

Just for Feet s 
achievements reflect 
the think-big ap- 
proach of Harold 
Ruttenberg, founder 
and CEO. The 55- 
year-old Huttenbei^, 
who previously was 
the proprietor of a 
single surf-wear store, 
forecasts $1 billion in 
sales by 2000 and 
isn*t shy alK>ut assert- 
ing that he was "the 
first retailer ... to 
ever bring entertain- 
ment inti) retailing." 

In 1977. 

Ruttenberg — whose — — 

accent blonds his 

South African roots and his Southern 
U.S. home — owned a 2,500-sqyare-foot 
sportswear store in a Birmingham mall 
Tfen years later, after being inspired by 
the glitz of a huge spcMing-gfxxls trade 
show, Ruttenberg decided to apply the 




Activities abound /// 

RfdfeHbei'g'aJmt 



same big-show ap- 
pmach to retailing. 
He opened his first 
Just for Feet on land 
he owned nearby 

*The mosi difficult 
thing to do is to get 
the customer to smile 
while they're paying 
you money*" he says. 
^That's what w^eVe 
been able to do.'' 

In addition to in- 
cluding a l>asketfaaU 
court so customers 
cTiuld try out his 
shoes, Ruttenljerg's 
formula ha^ n4ied 
fmm thf* beginning on 
other elements, in- 
cluding wide selection, 
deep inventory, and 
use of the store- 
within-a-store concept 

for mi^or vx^ndors. 

Ruttenberg also be* 
lieves in customer service, with em- 
ployees who know their sports shoes. 
*The gofwl thing abcjui our concept is 
that it's not just entertainment,"* he 
says, "If it was, people would only 
come and look.*' 
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markets ooostnict hauoted hous^ 
staffed by dozens of employees; the 
spooky entertaimnent draws about 
25,000 people a season. 

Book Passage holds four big 
gatherings each year. There are 
separate confabs on poetry; mys- 
teries, writing for children, and 
travel writing. In addition, there 
are one-time sessions with well* 
known authors who regularly stop 
by Book Passage. 

And whether its Jimmy Carter or 
Anita HiD, the authors don*t just sit 
at tables and sign autographs, '"We 
require them to talk about their 
books, give classes about the sub- 
jects of their books, and share the ex- 
citement of their ideas with our cus* 
tomei^," says Elaine Petrocelli. *'lfs 
EtDportant to me that my customers 
have the chance to interact with the 
people who write the books, because books 
and ideas are really what we're about** 

Capital m a great ally. 

Many of the most elaborate entertailing 
applications require lots of money and it 
isn't always because of the cost of technoJ* 
ogy. At Golf Galaxy, a 16,000-square-foot 
golf-equipment store in Bloomington^ 



Getting it Done 

If entertailing sounds like it requires big 
bucks and merchandising genius — and 
you re not sure you have either — don't 
despair Even self-proclaimed mom-and- 
pop stores can create appeahng en\iron- 
ments by using elements of the phenom* 
enon such as these: 

Create Happenings 

Consmnen^ like to sense that some* 
thing^s going on at your store besides 
the lights. Hold regular special events 
that go beyond sales. If you'i'e a mens 
ckrthien for example, you might hold 
personal-finance seminars. If you have a 
children s bookstore » consider group dis- 
cussions on parenting. If you own a gift 
shopt invite the artists who create lines 
of statuettes or cr>'stals to meet s\ith 
customers; they regularly tour stores. 

Hathiek Your Stye's Design 

Superstores aren't the only retailers that 
can use physical elements Vy entertain 
consumers. Fore Hen a women's golf-ap- 
paret stoi^ in Phoenix, is designed like a 
golf cminie. with a putting green in the 
middle of the store and green fairways'* 
weaving around the displays. 




Electronic content "packages" combining mmic, tideoH, 
it Hit other pmgnum atT vmded for reta Uem by Bill 
Becker a Origmet Inc. iii Kirktan(i Wmk 



modeled on one at Augusta 
National, the Georgia course that 
hosts the Masters Tournament* 

Golf Galaxy also has a Mi-size 
sand bunker for chipping prac- 
tice, a chamber where customers 
can play a simulated round, and 
even a spot where it operates a 
travel agency geared to golfing 
vacations. 

'The more theatrical and fun 
experiences a retailer can add 
nowadays, the more successful 
you re going to be,"' says co- 
founder Randy Zanatta. 
Encouraged by results so far (Golf 
Galaxy is already the highest- 
grossing golf store in the Twin 
Cities), Zanatta and his partner, 
Greg Maanum, are planning two 
more outlets in the area. 



Minn., near Minneapolis, shoppertain- 
ment is as much sizzle as silicon. The store 
was founded last year by two former exec* 
utives of Best Buy a chain of multimedia 
superstores. 

In addition to stocking $1.2 million in 
inventory, the store features a 400- 
square-foot practice putting green that 
lies across a graceful, arching bridge 



Start A Club 

It's a way for consumers to associate 
your store with something besides mer- 
chandise. And if you can get them to 
sign up, you can use the information to 
build a database for direct mailings. 

Be Community-IVIinded 

Consider way^ lo help the community 
while attracting customers. Mag^e 
O'Shaughnessj's, a women's clothier in 
Sun City West, Ariz., entertained cus- 
tomers and touched heaits in the fall by 
combining a customeronented event 
with a public service. The event focused 
on teaching customers various ways to 
tie scarve-s to enhance the appearance of 
a suit or blouse. The public-service as- 
pect addressed the special concerns of 
cancer patients by showng them how to 
obscure hair loss fnim chemotherapy 

interact With Shoppers 

Theres nothing like personal interaction, 
espedally between ca^tomers and a 
store s owner Consider asking customers 
how you might improve the store. Your 
being on the premises pi-ovides cus- 
tomers with an e.Ktia element of 
serendipity when tliey come in; it shows 
you care, and it gi ves you a gi-ound-floor 
view of what's working and what's not. 



Don't lose sight of the main mis- 
sion: selling. 

A well-executed entertailing concept, 
however, won't make up for fundamen- 
tal mistakes in merchandise selection 
and pricing — or customer service, says 
Bill Chidley, chief creative officer at 
Design Forum, a Dayton, Ohio, com- 
pany whose clients include retailers. 

"Everybody wants to be unique and 
distinctive" Chidley says. "But you 
want to make sure you solve a larger 
problem, and entertainment only does 
that temporarily. Without a price or ser- 
vice advantage, too, why else should a 
customer come back to you?" 

The attractions should be purposeful 
beyond recreation and '^meant to close a 
sale, not just to entertain,'' Chidley 
says. At Golf Galaxy which Chidley*s 
firm designed, the putting green isn't a 
separate area for fine-tuning a putting 
game; it's also a place where putters are 
displayed. 

"You can get in and out (of the store! 
veiy quickly if you want to^ says Golf 
Galaxy's Zanatta- "It is sort of a para- 
dox—maybe we should just have a 
stripped-out warehouse store with a 
drive-through. But thems something 
about shopping that makes people want 
to have ftm doing it. too." 

Stew Leonai'd Jr. agi'ees: "^People are 
saying that retailing is dead, that every- 
one is going to order everything ofi' the 
Internet I feel just the opposite: People 
still want to go out. But they want to go 
out and have fun. And to help them do 
that, and get them back, you*ve got to cre- 
ate an en\ironment where they walk out 
smiling" u 
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This is the 
second part of a 
two-part series 
on annuities. 
Last month's 
issue examined 
what annuities 
are and how 
theywoflc. 



Annuities soar in popularity; what to do loith obsolete 
inven tory; shopping for Treasury bonds. 



Are Variable Annuities For You? 



Variable aniimties have a justified 
reputation for being complex invest- 
ments for retirement. But they're 
also popular: Sales of variable an- 
nuities have jumped more than 58 percent 
in the past three years, reaching almost 
$74 billion Last year. 

Annuities are de- 
signed to provide a 
hedge against out- 
living your retire- 
naent savings. When 
you buy an annuity^ 
the insurance com- 
pany invests your 
money and agrees to 
pay you back accord- 
ing to the contract 
terms. 

While individuals 
are the major cus- 
tomers for variable 
annuities, busi- 
nesses also have a 
strong Interest in 
the product, since 
many use annuities 
in company-spon- 
sored retirement 
plans. 

Many financial ex- 
perts say variable 
annuities too ex- 
pensive and are ill- 
.sui ted for use in em- 
ployee retirement 
plans, yet many 
business owners 
find them to be con- 
venient and popular 

with employees. That puzxies some ex- 
perts who see mutual funds as a more 
cost-effective alternative, says Glenn 
Daily, a New York City insurance consul- 
tant, do wonder if employers know 
what they're doing in some cases,"* 

Insurance companies that sell variable 
annuities say employers know exactly 
what theyVe doing. Both owners and 
workers want the guarantees that come 
with annuities but aren't available with 



mutual funds, which are the more com- 
mon investment %^ehicles in 40lfk) plans. 

There are benefits to the annuity that 
they can*t get with a mutual ftmd." says 
Donna Dickson, an advanced-sales consul- 
tant for Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. ( known as MassMutual— 
the Blue Chip Company L in Springfield, 
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Mass, She cites the safety that annuities 
offer tjecause contributions are insured 
and some rates of return are guaranteed 
by the insurance compiiny Those features 
are popular with eniployees, she says, be- 
cause "people donl like to take a lot of 
risk with all of their n^tirement money" 

AdvocnU'S like annuitieii, both fixed and 
variable, because, as insurance products, 
they provide a death benefit — in effect, a 
guarantee that your beneficiaries will re- 



ceive a tax-free re- 
fijnd of your contri- 
butions. Annuities 

also provide tax-de- I 

ferred investment 

earnings and can be structured to give 
you a steady stream orincf>me from your 
saving once you retire, with the option of 
a guaranteed ina>me for life. 

Variable annuities, which currently aiB 
more profitable for investors and more 
popular than fixed annuities, ofTer invest- 
ment options ranging fnm a ctinservative, 
guaranteed-interest account to a wide 
range of stock and bond mutual funds, 

'^'^ariable annuities have both insurance 
features and investment features, and 
there are o^sts related to each " says Mm-k 
Mackey, president of the National 
Association for Variable Annuities 
I NAVAk the induHtrys trade group, based 
in Reston, Va. "When considering ex- 
pensee, one must weigh them against all 
of the benefits and options that those ex- 
penses cover 

The Cost Factor 

Critics point out that variable annuities 
involve various insurance costs and other 
fees that can make them significantly 
more expensive than a wmparable invest- 
ment in a mutual ftind, whether inside or 
outside a company-sponsored retirement 
plan. Because of these costs, which in- 
clude ^surrender charges" for cashing out 
early (usually less than seven years), vari- 
able annuities need to be viewed as long* 
term invt?*^tm( nts for piirtidpants to map 
the benefits of tax-deferred compounding. 

Xertainly one should understimd fees, 
especially the surrender charges; says 
Jim Hunt, a life-insurance specialist for 
tlie Washmj,n(m, D C! -based Consumer 
Federation of /Vmeriai, the nation's largest 
amsumer group. He also warns potential 
buyers to be very patient with this invest- 
ment: ^e sugg^t that in onler to justify 
an anntirty, you ought to kec»p ii 20 year* 
for the p«wer of tax deft^rral to work.* 

Annuities also may U-s^ attractive to 
some inveskirs now that certtiin capital- 
gams tax rates have been cut Annuity 
^ nrnings are Uxed upon withdrawal as 
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ordinarv' income, as are withdrawals from 
regular 401(k)s and indhidual retirement 
acx^unts (ffiAsl, Annuity withdrawals can 
be taxed at up to 39.6 percent for those in 
the bluest inoofne brmJseta. 

Tax rates for long-term capital gains 
(gains on investments held more than 18 
months) were reduced for most inveJ5tors 
this year to 20 percent from the previous 
level of 28 percent. Thus, stock and mu- 
tual-fund investments are more attractive 
from a tax-rate standpoint, but they don't 
offer the tax-deferred 
compounding advan- 
tage that annuities 
do. (Dividends and 
interest from stocks 
and bonds are taxed 
at ordinary income 
rates J 

The capital-gains- 
tax cut reduced the 
advantagies of all an- 
nuities funded hy 
stocks/ says Hunt 

But the insurance 
industry disagrees. 
NAVA cites recent 
studies indicating 
that the capital* 
gains-tax cut does 
not place variable 
annuities at a signify 
icant disadvantage and that over the long 
haul the return on variable annuities will 
remain competitive with that of mutual 
funds. 

Sales data since the capital-gains rate 
chan^ indicate annuities will remain an 
attractive investment option for many in- 
dividuals and small businesses. Here are 
some guidelines to consider when shop- 
ping for one. 

Variable Annuities For Individuals 

Experts say that, for mdividuals, variable 
annuities can be worthwhile if: 

M You already are making the maxi- 
mum allowed contributions to other re- 
tirement plans. 

Other contributor^' retirement plans, 
such as 401fk)s and IRAs, don't carry the 
insurance costs that annuities do. And 
401^k^s and IRAs offer possible cfjmpany 
matching and greater flexibilit>' in permit- 
ting special purpose withdrawals, such as 
loans for buying a first home. 

■ You won*t need the money for a long 
time. 

Most insurance companies charge sur- 
render fees beginning as high as 7 to 10 
percent of an annuit/g assets and phasi ng 
out over several years: 401fkjs and IRAs 
are not subject to such fees. 

Annuities, like other tax-deferred in- 
vest mi'nts, are subject to a 10 percent 



Internal Revenue Service penalty for 
withdrawals befoi*© age 

■ You can minimize costs and taxes. 

This means shopping for a low-cost 
provider and trying to lower youi' tax rate 
when >'ou start drawing on the annuity in 
retirement. 

One business owner who fits the indi- 
vidual-annuity profile is Hugh 
MiddiekaofTof Hagerstown, Md., a part- 
ner in a used-car dealership in 
Waynesboro, Pa. Middlekauflf sold another 
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car dealership five years ago, is debt-free* 
has savings in taxable mutual-fund in- 
vestments, and is contributing the maxi- 
mum allowed to his IRAs. Now 56, be is 
''aggressively invested*' in a variable an- 
nuity he bought seven years ago throu^ 
MassMutual He plans to postpone draw- 
ing on the annuity as long as possible, 

**! don't have any company retirement 
plan. The variable annuity and IRAs — 
these are my retirement money, 
MiddiekaufF says, expressing satisfaction 
with both investments. **! wish I had 
known about them 1 annuities! when I was 
in my 30s instead of my 4045," 

Variable Annuities For Businesses 

VWiable annuities may be beneficial ibr 
business owners who want to provide a 
secure retirement benefit to employees 
while minimizing administrative paper- 
work and taxes for themselves. About 10 
percent of al! variable annuities sold last 
year were incorporated in company-sptin- 
sored retirement plans, according to 
LIMRA International of Farmington. 
Conn,, which tracks insurance sales and 
marketing data. 

Variable annuities can be packaged 
with any kind of qualified retirement 
plan, including IRAs, Simplified Elmplovix* 
Pensions *SE^), Savings Intt^ntive Match 
Plans for Employees CSlMPLEs), 40likJ 



and 40B<bi plans (corporate and nonprofit 
tax-deferred savings plans, respectively), 
Keoghs, and pension trusts. 

Ty pically an insurance company writes 
an individual variable-annuity contract 
for each employee in the retirement plan. 
The insurer offers annuity cusUimers spe- 
cial "subaccounts" to invest in. These sub- 
accounts are essentially clones of the in* 
surer*s regular mutual fiinds. 

The retirement plan financed with vari- 
able annuities functions just as it would if 
financed with an- 
other investment ve- 
hicle, such as mu- 
tual funds. 

For instance, par- 
ticipants in a 401(k) 
plan using variable 
annuities contribute 
pretax earnings to 
their accounts 
through salary de- 
ferral; the earnings 
grow tax-deferred; 
contribution limits 
are the same ($9300 
per employee in 
1997, increasing to 
$10,000 in 1998); 
and the plan is sub- 
ject to IRS "nondis- 
crimination testing" 
to ensure equitable treatment between 
high- and low-paid employees. 

For businesses and their employees, 
variable annuities used with a retirement 
plan have certain pluses: 

■ The insurance company's fees cover 
the handling of all of the plan's require- 
ments for IRS reporting, salary-discrimi- 
nation testing, and participant communis 
cation. The fees include a charge for the 
death benefit and an array of insuR^r-pro- 
vided investment services, such as auto- 
matic reallocation of assets. With regular 
mutual funds, the employer may opt to 
handle reporting a^uirements internally 
pay the mutual fund to do 8o» or hire a 
plan administmtor 

■ Employers can deduct companv-paid 
matching contributions to an anniiity as 
they can with a 401fk) or other n^tirt^ment 
plans. 

■ Partidpanta receive a death lienefit. 
meanmg that the employees amtributions 
are guaranteed if he or she dies dunng a 
downturn in the market. Investments in a 
401!kj offering regular mutual fundi 
could Itm principal in a mnrket decline, 

■ One of several r nt-fund op- 
tions offered by a \ , „nuity is a 
guaranteed^interest-rate acxtiunt. which 
typKally pays 1 to 2 percentage points 
above rates on certificates of depcmii of- 
fered by banks, Regular 401iki pbms may 



Workplace Safety 
And Compliance Solutions 




1910 OSHA Guide 

This handy inference 
contains the full text of 2^) 
CFR Pail 1910, Snhimi.< A 
thnjughZ, plus Rut 
Inspections, and Part U)04 
Reccinikeeping— printefl in 
2!^yj^ taiyer iy\ye ihm the 
CFR, and tatKthifjefl and 
indexed foi* quick inference. 
I,{fi9 pages. #FA-34-G 

$189.00 

Compliance Audits: 
Essential Checklists 
For OSHA, EPA & 
Other Key Agencies 

This resource saves 
you time and money by 
providing a 'Vnapi^hot*' 
I »f facility eom|>]ianee 
through an eas^^-lo-use 
- audit proginm. U provides 

guidance on how to do a widk-aj*ound audit of 
your (iicility; takes you through the reconlkeeping 
ixHluiremenb; and pTOvides infomiation on OSHA 
and EPA, inckiding how they do inspections and 
schedule penalties, 292 [mges. 
#FA-50-M 




$139.00 



Workers' 
Compensation: 
A Management 
Cost-Reduction and 
Safety Program 



This versatile i^souire can 
help you ckn^elop, implement, 
and niaintdn company-wde 
lK>lieiejs and progi*ams that can help 
reduce the costs ^mscjciated with workers' conifien- 
isation claims. Covers essential topics, including how 
to establish an injury- repoiting system, develop and 
maintain a iVji-Tnalixed case management progi'am, 
establish a mturn-to-work prngram, and moi'e. 660 



Americans With 
Disabilities Act 
Compliance Manual 



f 'om|ily Hith ADA guicli^iiiies 
^ .ilTeeting hiiing, promoting^ 
training, compensation, and 
llring practices. Find out what 
constitutes a disiibility, who's 
protected, how to confluct 
einployment interviews, and much more. 
Includes accessil^ility standai'ds for new construction 
and altenitions of public facilities, state-level regula- 
tions, anfi couil cases, HlFi pages. #FA-49-M 



$99.00 



'call ro//-Free 1-800458-9922 ■ FAX 1-202463-5641 | 
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Update service available separately. 
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offer a similar account, known as a guar- 
anteed investment contract, or GIC. 

■ Participants can self-direct their as- 
sets in different subaccounts that diver- 
sify the investments, just as they can in a 
typical 401(kJ plan offering mutual funds. 

Caveats To Consider 

In deciding whether to buy variable annu- 
ities, however, it s important to consider 
not only the insurance expense? ^ t\T>ically 



How An Annuity 
Differs From An IRA 
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about L25 percent of assets) and the 
early- withdrawal fees but other factors as 
well One is that the tax-deferral benefit is 
duplicated — or essentially wasted— when 
an individual variable annuity is used in- 
side an IRS-qualiiied retirement plan that 
is already tax-deferred* such as a 40l^k» 
or an IRA. '*Doubling up" the tax deferral 
pmduces no benefit to either the employer 
or the employees. 

In addition, the ability to make unlim- 
ited contributions to a variable annuity is 
lost when the annuity m used in another 
qualified retirement plan. For instance, no 
more than $9,500 a year ( $10,000 in 1998) 
can be contributed by an employee to a 
401fk^ plan, and no more than $2,000 a 
year can be put into an IRA, whether its 
investment vehicle is a variable annuity 
or a mutual fund. 

But for most workers, these may be 
small drawbacks in return for the invest- 
ment security. For employers, having the 
insurer perform all administrative ser- 
vices can be a big attractioa 

"The question is whether the added ex- 
pense tlmt goes into a %'ariable annuity is 
worth the extra features," says Patrick 



Reinkeraeyen editor of Morntngstar 
Va r ia hie Anna i ty I L ife Pe rf o rm ance 
Report, published by the Momingstar in- 
vestment-research company in Chicago. 
"Its a cost trade-off and a serv'ice trade- 
off," He adds that using variable annuities 
in a retirement plan **may not be less ex- 
pensive, but they re easier to deal with. 
For businesses, they re a one-stop-shop- 
ping package." 
Some companies choose the '"group an- 
nuity'' approach for a qualified retire- 
ment plan, in which the insurance 
contract is owned by the company 
rather than the individual partici- 
pants. Under federal law, annuities 
ow^ned by a "non natural person" 
( meaning a companyj lose both the 
tax-deferral benefit and the death 
benefit. 

However, the tax deferral is re- 
gained when a group annuity is used 
inside an IRS-qualified retirement 
plan, such asa401lkK 

Employers benefit because the in- 
surance company handles all the pa- 
perwork, while workers get the op- 
tion of a guaranteed- return account 
and a wider range of investment ser- 
vices from the insurer Also, group 
annuities have lower administrative 
fees than individual annuities be- 
cause there is no death-benefit cost. 

One company that uses a group 
annuity in its 401(ki plan is FRS 
Industries, Inc., of Fargo, N.D., a 
U2-year-old firm that makes 
awards, ribbons, and other apeciaity 
items. The company set up a group annu- 
ity in IB81 through the Principal 
Financial Group of Des Moines, lowa^ and 
offers its workers nine different Principal 
funds in which to invest. The options in- 
clude international, small-capital, large- 
capital and blended-capital fiinds as well 
as a guaranteed-intarest account. 

"All of my employees who are eligible 
are participating and contributing to the 
plan,*" says Tim Dockter treasurer and co- 
owner of FRS. "Judging fitjm that, I think 
thevVf pretty happy with if* 

Decision Factors 

While providers emphasize the benefits 
and critics emphasize the drawbacks, 
neutral observers say the most important 
factor is to know what you*re buying. 

Tou have to look at the quality and di- 
versity of the underlying fimds. You have 
to be sure you have enough diversity (of 
investment choices] to move about your 
assets so you can adapt to changing goals. 
And you have to look at the cost of 
the product," says Momingstar "s 
Reinkemeyer "Those are the things I'd 
focus on ■ 
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Information Sources 
On Variable Annuities 

Most companies that offer annuities pro- 
vide specific information about their prod- 
ucts and tlie associated costs and options. 
Many prospective customers turn to their 
insurance agents for help, such as finan- 
cial scenarios on how a fixed or a variable 
annuity might perform. Here are some 
usefiil resources reviewed by Nation's 

Educatiorral Brochures 

The Vangiiaj^d Gnmp ofTers a fii^ analy- 
sis of the pros and mns of annuities. 
Some Plain Talk Abcmt \hnable 
Anrmitier, for a copy, call 1-800-522-5555. 

The National Aam-iation for Variable 
Annuities offers a free brochuix*, \hriuhk 
Afinuto.s-; Unique Benefita far Retirement 
Piannmg: call (703) 620-0674 for a ctjpy, 
or visit the organisation's Internet site at 
www.n(wanet.org. 

For information about a specific prod- 
uct, contact your insurance agent or an- 
nuity pnj\ider directly for a brochui-e and 
prospectus. 

Directories 

Annuities Online, a national marketing 
organizaticm sponsored by the insurance 
industry, operates a useful Internet site 
(wwiiiQnnuUy.com I thni provides links to 
other annuity infoiTnation, including a 
list of the approximately 110 companies 
that .sell the more than 250 variable-an- 
nuity products. 

Analysis 

Momingstar Variable Annuity I Life Per- 
fbrmame RepoH, a newsletter available 
monthly for $295 a year or quarterly for 
$145 a year, reviews annuity plans. For 
more information, call 1-800-735-0700. 

Software 

Many annuity providei^ post information 
about their products on their Internet 
sites and offer special computer pnh 
grams, typically through a n^prestsntativE, 
to draw annuity scenarios. 

Fidelity Investments, for example, has 
an interactive computer w^orksheet called 
Annui^Match on its Internet site 
{wuiiifiiieUty.com ) tf» help individuals de- 
termine whether an annuity is a sensible 
investment for them. 

T Rowe Price offers free interactive 
software. Variable Annuity Analyzer, 
which individuals can load on their 
personal computers to evaluaU^ viuiable 
annuities. For information, call 1-ftOO- 
341''0790. 
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BUSINESS DEDUCTIONS 



Tax Options For Handling Obsoiete Inventories 



If you have excess or obsoiete inventorv; 
you have t^o ways to turn it into a tax de- 
duction: write it down or give it away. For 
many small businesses, the best option 
might be to give it away. 

Inventories of any type can be donated 
to charity, but not all companies get the 
same deduction for donating the same 
types of goods, says Gary L. Rodgers, a 
partner with accounting firm Kennedy 
and Coe in Englewood, Colo. 

If your company is an S corporation, a 
partnership, or a sole proprietorship, and 
if you donate inventory^ to a charity that 
uses the goods to help peopie who are ill 
or needy or to help children, you generally 
can take a tax deduction for your cost of 
producing the inventoty. 

For C corporations, the deduction in- 
creases to the cost of the inventory plus 
half the difference between that cmi and 
the fair market value of the goods— ^lot to 
exceed twice the oc^ of the inventory: 

Once you have mastered the math, your 
next hurdle is to find a nonpn)fit organisa- 
tion that can use your old inventory. 
United Way and GiM^wiU hidustries, two 
of the nations largest charitable organisa- 
tions, typically accept donations of food, 
clothing, and ftimitiire. 

Many churches also receive and distrib- 
ute donated items, but they may not he 
able to accept all the types of products you 
want to donate. That's where oi^aniza- 
tions such as Gifts In Kind International | 
and the National Association for the 
Exchange of Industrial Resources ; 
iNAEIR) enter the picture. ; 

Redistribution Channels 

Gifts In Kind International in Alexandria. 
Va., (7031 B36-2121, has a list of about 
50,000 charities to which it can channel 
donated goods; it gave away over $230 
million worth of goods last year 

The NAEIR is a charity clearinghouse 
with warehouses in Galesburg, III, and 
Porterville, Cahf . and can be reached at 
1-800-562-0955- It collects donated goods 
and distributes them to more than 10,000 
nonproOt members such as hospitals, 
schcKjls, churches, and homeless shelters. 
These nonprofits pay annual dues of $275 
to $575, and most receive more than 
$10,000 in goods each year. 

"^Our fastest-moving items are office 
supplies, toys, clothing* power tools, elec- 
trical and plumbing suppliai, and janitor- 
ial supplies,'' says Jack Zavada, director of | 
communications, "but it's amazing what 
organizations can use.** 

His favorite example: a donation of 10- 



gallon tins of pickled sharks used for high- 
school biology classes. They were gone in 
less than a week, he says. 

Another unusual donation: 200,000 ar- 
rows from True Flight Arrow Co, in 
Monticello, Ind., the worlds lai^st arrow 
assembler. "We average between 50 and 
80 employees a year who lajllectively 1 pro- 
duce between 20,000 and 50,000 aiTows a 
day," says John Gooding, the firm's presi- 
dent. 

"We sell to lai^e retailers like Wal-Mart 
and Kmart, so we have to keep a certain 
level of inventor>^ on hand. What typically 
happens is a Iretailer] will start ordering a 
different stock num- 
ber, w^hich leaves us 
w^ith an inventory 
of obsolete arrows," 

The NAEIR \va> 
Gooding's foui t ii 
choice for dispos- 
ing of the arrows. 
^We first offered 
the arrows to the 




customer at a 
discount/ he 
says. "The fol- 
lowing year we 
tried a deeper 
discount. After 
that we looked 
at what iiquida- 

toi-s were willing to pay Wlien the 
liquidator's price was too low, w^e decided 
to donate the inventor^-." The NAEIR tar- 
geted the arrows to high-school archery 
programs. 

The Write-Down Option 

If you prefer not to give away inventory, 
tr>' writing domx its value to get a tax de- ' 
duction. It's not too late to get a deduction 
for the current tax year, but you need to 
move fast, says Harry Cohen, a partner I 
with Stonefield Joeephson, an aa*ounting | 
firm in San Fmncisco. 

Inventory items that cannot be sold at 
regular prices may be valued at the net 
realizable value i selling price less direct 
costs of disposition f if the items are actu- 
ally offered for sale within SO days afler 
the inventory date. 

That means if you take an inventfjry at 
the end of December and offer the items 
for sale ' to establish the lower price) be- 
fore the end of January 1998, you can 
deduct the decline in value on your 1997 
business tax return. 

Congress this year made it somewhat 
easier to take a deduction for inventory 
shrinkage resulting from theft, breakage. 



and bookkeeping errors, says Rodgers. 
Under a provision of the Taxpayer Relief 
Act of 1997, passed in August, "if you took 
a physical inventory during 1997, you can 
now take a deduction for shrinkage based 
on a year-end estimate rather than an ac- 
tual December inventory^," says Rodgers, 
^Miile there are some exceptions, the new 
rule generally applies to companies with 
tax years ending after Aug. 5, 1997. 

Under prior law, companies were re- 
quired to take actual inventories at year's 
end to establish shrirLkage. 

The Need For Forecasting 

For ftorists, grocers, and other businesses 
dealing with perishable in- 
ventories, the 
best way to 
avoid excess in- 
ventory is to de- 
velop a nose for 
forecasting the 
exact amount 
needed to meet 
customer de- 
mand, says Ron 
[.ies, owner of 
■ 'ininger Florist 
Ml South Bend, 
Ind. "IVe been a 
ftorist for 14 years," 
says Lies, "and you 
have to be 1.000 
times better today at 
forecasting sales and inventory. 
Shrinkage — in our case, old flowers— can 
kill you." 

Lies must estimate in August what the 
demand will be for Christmas poinsettiaB, 
Before placing his order, he finst looks at 
last year's sales numbers and then factors 
in local economic conditions. And what 
happens to all the poinsettias the day 
after Christmas? 

**We dump them," says Lies. **We offer 
them first to hospitals and nursing hfjmes. 
But because poinsettias can be hard to 
care for, many institutions don't want 
them, and my employees are tired of 
them. We hold a few back for January fu- 
nerals, toss the rest, and get a deduction 
for the inventory cost of the flowers. No 
florist should end up with more than a 
couple poinsettias after Christmas." 

And ntj business should pass up avail- 
able tax breaks for disposing of obsolete or 
excess inventor>'. 

— G/ona Gibb» Mundlo 
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INVEStlNG 



The Appeal Of Treasury Bonds 



By Randy Myers 

If they're good enough for the Oracle of 
Omaha— renowned investor Warren 
Buflfett— perhaps they're good enough for 
you, too. 

WeYe talking about U,S- Treasury 
bonds, the tools used by the federal gov- 
emment to borrow money from investors. 
IVeasuries got some unexpected publici^ 
in the falJ when The Wall Street Journal 
reported that Buffett had bou^t approxi- 
mately $2 bjllion worth of them. 

Soaring stocks have been the big story 
in the investment world over the past 
three years, of course, and so learning 
that master ijtock-picker Buffett was buy- 
ing into bonds was a bit like learning that 
Michael Jordan was going to play teseball 
a few years ago — surprising^ to say the 
least. 

But TVeasurv^ bonds can have enormous 
appeal. The/re safer than corporate and 
municipal bonds because Treasuries are 
backed by the U.S. government That 
means you face almost no risk of losing 
principal if you hold them until they ma- 
ture. 

In addition, with many people worried 
about the stock market's volatility in late 
October, bonds can add a cushion of diver- 
sity to a stock portfolio. When stock prices 
fall bonds topically fall and continue 
to pay interest in the meantime. 

It*s true that the interest rates on 
IVeasuries are near their lowest levels of 
the past 20 yeai^ i about 6,2 percent for 
the bellwether 30-year Treasury^ bond in 
early Novemberl. But inflation is also at 
extraordinarily low levels, around 2 per- 
cent. That means the real return on 
Treasure* bonds tthe differen*^ between 
what they yield and the inflation rate) is 
quite respectable at 4,2 percent. 

If you think Treas ury* bonds make sense 
for you, decide first whether you merely 
want to diversify your portfolio, or, like 
BufTett, speculate that interest rates are 
going to falL i Bond prices go up when in- 
terest rates drop. If that happens now, 
Buflett stands to reap a windfall i 

Two Ways To Buy 

\'m can diversify your investment portfo- 
lio with Treasuries in two ways: by pur- 
chasing individual bonds I they trade in 
denominations of $1,000 and up) and by 
purchasing a bond mutual fund. 

Funds offer trouble-free professional 
management and a diverstified portfolio — 
at a pnce. A small part of your purchase 



(usually less than 1 percent) will be used 
to pay the fund's operating expenses^ and 
the fund also pays commissions when it 
buys and setts securities. 

In addition, funds sold by brokers often 
charge sales fee^, or "loads," equal to sev- 
eral percentage points of your initial in- 
vestment. 

While no-load funds avoid sales 
charges, the cheapen route to investing in 
TVeasury bonds is to buy individual bonds 
from the government 
though its Treasury 
Direct program. 

With Treasury Direct, 
you submit a simple one- 
page bid form, or "ten- 
der" to any of 37 different 
Treasury Direct offices 
across the country in ad- 
vance of one of TVeasur>''s 
periodic bond auctions. 
For information on open- 
ing a Treasury Direct ac- 
count, call the Treasury 
Department s Bureau of 
Public Debt at 1-800^6- 
3144, or visit its Internet 
site at www.publivdebt. 

If you do build your 
own bond portfolio, miti- 
gate your exposure to in- 
terest-rate ftuctuatiom by 
building a bond ladder. 
That is, create a portfolio 
of bonds maturing at 
starred intervals. 

With $5,000, for exam- 
ple, you might buy a 
$1,000 bond maturing in 10 years and 
others maturing in seven, five, three, and 
two years. When the two-year bond ma- 
tures, buy a new 10-year bond. Repeat the 
process as each bond matures, always 
buying a new 10-year security 

Then, as interest rates go up. youll 
ha%T new money to invest periodically at 
those higher rates. But if rates fall some 
of your bonds will still be earning interest 
at yesterday's higher rates. 

The Speculative Strategy 

If you k\\\^ ct^riain that interest rates are 
poised to plummet and ym want to place 
a bet on your conviction, buy long-term 
Treasury bonds that mature over 30 
Because these bonds require you to 
(ler the risk of interest- rate changes 
lor the longest time, they almost always 
pay a higher rate of interest than 



I TVeasury notes (Treasury bonds maturing 
in one to 10 years j and Treasury bills 

I (Treasury bonds maturing in a year or 
lessK They also react more dramatically 
to interest-rate changes for tlie same rea- 
son. 

Not the gunsiinger t>i3e? Then consider 
five-year Treasuries, which at about 5,8 
percent in early November were yielding 
almost as much as 30-year bonds despite 
their lower risk prafUe. 

^'If interest rates rose 1 percentage 
point, the price of a five-year Treasury 
note would fall about 4.3 percent," says 
Mark Pittman, manager of the Marshall 



Tteasury Bond field Curve 

TTw U S govef nmetit issues Treasury bonds with a vari&ty of 
maturity terms, Generally, short-term Treasuries yield less than long-lerm 
Treasuries, Here s how the yiekls stacked up in uikd-SepiMTibif; 
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Short-Tbrm Income fund. ^^\et the price of 
a 30-year Treasury would fall about 13 
percent. You're nut really getting paid 
much moa» to go out 30 year^;." 

The bottom line: Choose long-term 
TVeasuries today if yoy think rates are 
headed down, and reap big rewards if 
your forecafst pmves comet. Go with five* 
year notes, and youH still earn rimkI re- 
turns but suffer leas if nite^H tuin ajrninst 
you. Or shun market timing and build a 
bond ladder that straddles the middle of 
the bond mad. 

By being true to your invi*j(tment object 
tive. you Mhould be able to avoid unpl^ 
ant gurprtse*! in your TVi^nurv bond port^ 
folio and perhapH reap some ven* nice 
rewards. ' « 



Randy Myers, formerly a nailer and 
editor for Dow Jonen & Co., Inc, i« a 
finanviai writrr itt DtnTi: Pa 



Paul wants a raise. What do you mean Janet quit? 
Derivatives...! invested in what? Who needs braces? 




HIP small business health plans. One less thing 
to worry about. 



Hey nobody ever sakJ runnirq a business was easy. We can help. We offer 
the fewest priced health care option of any major health plan tn NY as well 
as plans that let you choose any doctor, anywhere. Whichever HIP plan you 
choose you receive comprehensive benefits that include doctor visits, 
hospit3lizatk>n, access to emergency care Z4 hoi»rs a day, regular check-ups, 
immunizations, well-baby care, health care screenings and more. 
So find out more, like how we make finding affordable health care easy. 
Sorry we can't help find you a secretarv- 



Get HIP. Call toll free 1-888-536-6540 or call your broKer. 



SW-^^ was 



Call now, and g€t a free lO-fninute 
pre-paid calling card and our small 
business brochure. 



Free 
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Card 



HIP 
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So, where do you get jrour health care? 



He may be a good kid 

with a Dad case of Tourette Syndrome. 




Strange behavior may be a signal. Not of a difficult child, 
but a difficult-to-diagnose disorder called Tourette Syndrome.' 
Symptoms may include sudden body movements, tics, 
uncontrollable and repeated twitches and jerks, or shrill 
yelping noises. 

Parents will share your concern and confusion. 

We can help. For more information, contact 
the Tourette Syndrome Association. 42-40 A Bell Boulevard 
Bayside, NY 11361. (718) 224-2999. 

Tourette Syndrome Association 

[jy Knowing what you have- is knowing what to do. 





"The more things change, the more you need the 
experience of GPU Energy." 



Qenrtis Baldassari. President GPU Envrfy 



We're at the threshold of a new era. The energy industry is changing dramatically 
and we're planninfl ahead to make those changes work for you. Soon, you'll be able 
to choose your energy provider. GPU Energy wants you to know, no matter whom yoii 
choose to supply your electricity, we'll still deliver the power, maintain the lines and 
read your meter-just as we have for over 50 years, 
Our experience and innovation are powerful 
tools for meeting your needs for the future. 
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have bectiine industry Ntntidards * or Mxin will be. 
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Taking Guesswork 
Out Of Pricing 



Determming fioiv much to 
ckmyefor a product or 
service involves factors 
that many small firms 
overlook 



By Roberta Maynw'd 



proc 



Wholesaler Daimy 
O'Neiil wants to be 
known by upscale 
restaurant*^, cofTee- 
bouBes, and ^ocers as a 
provider of top-quality 
gourmet coffee. So he works 
hard at justifying gourmet- 
level profit mai-gins for hi§ 
company, The Roasterie, Inc., 
in Kansas City^ Mo. 

Says O'Neill: **The bettei- 
service you can give, the 
higher the price you can 
charge, the more you can 
prepare for the future." 

By adopting this simple ap- 
proach, O'Neill has taken an 
important first step toward 
pricing his products effec- 
tively Clarifying a company s 
positioning strategy— decid- 
ing, as O'Neill has, whether to 
be an upscale niche business, 
a market leaden a lowest-cost 
provider, and so on — is an im- 
portant element of determin- 
ing pricing. But it*s far from 
the only one. 

In ract» the most common 
mistake made by small 0Mnpa- 
ntes is their failure tc) consider 
the many interrelated factors 
that should affect pricing deci- 
sions, says Dan Roth, manager 
of business consulting in the 
Orange Coantv; Calif., oHice of 
the Arthur Andersen 
Enterprise Group, a consulting 

arm of the Chicago*based 

Arthur Andersen accounting 
firm. 

Business ov^mers, Rf)th says, typically 
prict* prfiducts arbitrarily or base their 
prices on only one factor, usually their pro- 
duction costB or the pria^ charged by the 
competition for .similar goods. 

Pricing, Rtith tiayi, should take into ac- 
csount your costs, the expected costs of 
product updates and new equipment, your 
oigectives for each product f if its to be a 
leader, for example, or it s a prt)duct 
expect to phase (mt ». and competit4rs* 
offerings. For example: What are they 
charging? And what are tht^y offering for 
that price? 




Explaining 

vi)t]rt win 
Ran^terie 



to customers why he mentlif bud to mm pricesi, nays 
tlmih r Damn/ O^Neill lent cmlibiUly to imfmih Tite 
ht KuHum City Mfx 



Customer perceptions. in%'olvenient of 
distributors and suppliers, government 
regulations » ethical considerations, and 
economic conditions also may play roles. 

Experts in pricing genemlly .say that the 
following factors are often the most critical 
to profitiihle pririn^ of producti^: 

Know The Market 

Talk with ever\'one who has a sense of 
niHrketplace pricing— distributors, suppli- 
ers, salespeople, and customers— and 
monit;£)r your pridng decisions constantly 
Ellen M. Kruskie, owner of Carolina 
PetSpace, often gets unsolicited feedback I 



from customers, who bring pets 
to her do-it-yourself pet-wash- 
ing facility in Raleigh, N.C. 

At first, Kruskie sa}^. "^my 
customers told me I |didn*tl 
charge enough." After two years 
if^ bli^iine^iS. she took their ad- 
vice and changed the basis of 
her pricing from what she 
needed "to keep Iherl storefront 
businesB afloat." she says, to one 
that more accurately reflects the 
value of the service she offers 
and what customers are willing 
to pay. 

Customeiis also are good 
?«3urces of information when 
\ot.fre contemplating adding a 
ice or pnxiuct. Says Arthur 
/MH.lersens Roth: ^f 1 talk to 
enough people, HI get a good 
idea whether there is a demand 
and what I can chai^ge,* 

UTien O'Neill took a page 
frcnn the book of local brew- 
eries and starti'd renting out a 
room for after-dinner and cof- 
fee parties, he called "'all the 
catering people in tuwn*" to get 
a good idea about what he 
should charge. He learned 
that his price should reflect 
the cost of extra trash pickups 
and additional refrigeration. 

O'Neill started the service 
by establishing a base price 
and adding per-hour extras 
for such amenities as staff 
and condiments. But cub- 

— tomers soon let him know that 

they preferred to pay an all- 
inclusive price even if it meant paying 
more for the service. 

Know Yotir Costs 

8mal] linns often have a fake sease of 
what it actually costs them Uj deliver a 
product or service. Tliis makes it almost 
impossible to structure their margins ap- 
propriately says Ed Gahin, a partner in 
the Chicago* office of Qiopers & Lyhi-ands 
entrepnmeurial-ad\ice services. 

Ofien, the problem is an accounting sya- 
tt*m that doesn't provide sufficient infor- 
mation, says Galrin. An accountant can 
help determine the ke>' compcjnents of 
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product cost and recommend 
ways to track them. 
Software can hetp, too. 
Companies with yearly rev- 
enues in the range of $3 mil- 
lion to $7 million are operat- 
ing successftiily with 
inexpensive off-the-shelf ac- 
counting software and a per- 
sonal ctimputer, Galvin says. 

Unfortunateiy, Galvin 
notes, even among small 
firms with enough infiirma- 
tion to analyse their ex- 
pense accurately, the ten- 
dency is simply to match 
competitors' prices. In their 
eagerness to record sales, he 
says, business owners often 
don't factor into their price^^ 
their costs for things such 
as inventor)^ packaging, 
freight indirect iabon loaaes 
from failures and returns, 
and extensioas of customer 
payment schedules. 

Also, a company might 
oistomi^ an order in some 
way to win the husiness yet 

fail to build the customiza- — 

tion cost into the price, 
Galvin sayB, 

Moreover^ matching or beating the low- 
est price isn't ahvays the best strategy. "It 
can actually work against a service firm,' 
says Herman Holtz, an engineering con- 
sultant in Silver Spring, Md. "Customers 
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judge the value of a product by the price 
when they don't have anything else to go 
b>v Many consultants have told me that 
when they raised their prices, their sales 
went up because the customer felt better'' 
about the quality of the service. 



Ditterentiate Your Product 

Unless your strategy is simply to be the 
least expensive among sellers of your pwd- 
uct, you can't hope to rise above todays cost- 
cutting environment without offering some- 
thing that customers view a.s superior or 



The Language 
Of Pricing 



Determining your marketing goal for 
each product makes it possi- 

hie to create ?. overall pricing 

strategy and to measure results. 

Are you considenng all the possibilities? 

Listed below are the most common 
terms that describe various pridng tac- 
tics. These terms and their definitions 
were supplied by the Chester Marketing 
Group, Inc, in Washington Crossing, 
Pa. 

Reidble pricing refen^ to allowing for 
price changes Uy meet changing aimpeti- 
rrve and marketplace conditions. This usu- 

^^ssary in the middle of a prod- 

vcle. 

Skim refers to pricing at an inordinately 
, fai^ level to hit the ^^cream' buyers. This 



applies to unique or cutting-edge pn)ducts. 

Slide down means to move prices down 
over time to tap i?ucct^ive market gnmps. 

^etration is pricing below the prevailing 
level to gain market enti>^ or increase mar- 
ket sharB. 

Eaasticity Is pricing to t: tage of 

kno%Mi or perceived pricf > 

Bundling means pricing several related 
prtxiucts and^or services together to 
provide a competitive advantage. 

Price to market refers to a pricing level 
that IS just lielow where yr»T i N'trin to lose 
market share, 

Psychok»gicai pridng means pricing at a 
level that ' ■ " than it is; an 
example \^ 

Fdlow mean^ raising or lowering prices 
when induittry leaders do. 



Segment pricing refers to pricing the 
same products difTemntly in different 
markets. 

(*ost-plus pricing is built up From a vmt 
"iltMir," generally on a percentage basis. 

Pre-emptive pricing is verv low, to dis- 
ajurnge competitive market entrv' by 
making the market appear unattractive. 

Phaseout pricing means pricing high to 
remove a pnxluct fn>m the line. 



Umss leader ^ 
itemtoattnt. 
higher-priced ones. 



' >n nn 



l*ush versus pull is the pricing trade-olT 
lietvvt^n motivating the sales network 
and pleasing the CLLsUiiniT. 

Terms and nmdit ionn can be cf)mpont^nts 
of a pricmg \ n example is an 

airiine's resit ■ , i,>r vanous discount 
fares for a given flight. 
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unique- Perhaps no one knows: that better 
than Peter J. Kolp. president of Andrew^ 
Moving and Storage in Cleveland. KolpB 
company has l^een caught in an industiy- 
wide discounting whirlvvind. A mo%ang job 
that cost $23.(XH) five years ago can be had 
for about half that today, JColp say.s, 

Andi'ews competes ^^^^ 
with thoiLsands of 
moving companies, 
30 in Cleveland 
aJone. Recent visits 
to customers made it 
clear to Kolp that 
they didn't really dif- 
ferentiate between 
his company and 
others. At the same 
time, he knew ihn 
price cuts couldn t j' i 
on indefinitely. 

After some Bmal 
searching, he 
he decided to *take 
steps to draw a line 

in the sand* and develop outstanding ser- 
vice to justify charging higher prices. 

•We've got to do whatever is possible so 
that we can say to our cusU^mers that 
there is a distinguishable difference. We're 
not going to discount as much as others. 
We may lose some business, but over the 
long run. we're going to be better off" 

Galvin of Coopers & Lybrmid commends 
what Andrews is now doing: The key is to 
identify what your strengths are compared 
with aimpetitors' • he says, "^Do you have a 
better product, better supply, better deliv- 
ery time? If ytm talk about quality, you can 
usuallv drive profit up," 

As c*)ffee wholesaler (TNeill says: *T(iu 
can't just say Uie market is charging $3, so 



"We deliver for our customers,' he says. 
*Tliere's no fine print with us* and people 
know that, That^s our strategy*: to be tfie 
best^ — not the bluest or the cheapest." 

Communicate With Customers 

Informing customers of your plans before 
, you raise pric^ is a 



The key is to identify 
what your strengths are 
compared with competitors'. 
Do you have a better prod- 
uct, better supply, better 
delivery time? If you talk 
about quality, you can usu- 
ally drive profit up." 

Coopers & Lybrand 



ni charKi' $4. Youvi* urrt to ju>-t iFv that pnce. 



Exploring The 
Subject Further 

Thi . iH . k^ offer in-depth look« at prit^ 

ing from diH- 

Dotan and Hermann > | 
Press, $40 1 offers a comprt*henHive look at 
comp(4itiv«**pncin^' nt ratteen and in- 
cludes H4jphisticaii'd mathematical mod- 
eb to detemnne pmfii and %o!ume 
growth. 
PrirvTuSviir 

UJp«Uirt Pubtinhing Vai, $27.95 1 m geared 
t^jpriri! ^ r^ ^ttiional Henm*s, particu- 
larly Cvi 



good strategy for 
maintaining busi- 
ness and goodwill, 
exp)erts agree- 

If you plan in- 
CTGases, set a date to 
impt^se tliem and no- 
tify customers so 
they can place an 
order before the 
prices change. In 
fact. Roth advises his 
clients to increase 
pricjes at set time^ 
each year. Septem* 
her is a good time, he 
sa^-s, because "most 
companies have [theirl strongest revenues 
in the third quarter and are more likely at 
that point tfj oitier ahead/ 

When pet-cam entrepreneur Kniskie 
decided to refine her pricing structure 
last Januao'^ basing prices for dog baths 
on weight and coat type, .she posted a 
sign in advance of the ratt* adjustment. 
In addition, she gave customers a chance 
to prepay at the old, lower prices whi!e 
rewarding them with a free wash. 

When increases are sudden or likely to 
continue, good communication with cus- 
tomers is critical. It s a situation O'Neill 
faced this year when the cost of green 
coffee rose dramatically. 

By mid-March, coffee prices were nearly 
dfjuble what they had been in January, 
0*Neill found that he ''couldn't mcrease 
prices fast enough tn keep up,* He sent a 
six-page letter to his 300 custi:)mers about 
the cost of coffee. 

In it, he explained what The Roasterte 
was doing to control cost^ and suggested 
things customers ctiuld do. He included 
copies of newspaper articles detailing the 
pnce increase. (TNeill k>lieves that this 
apprraich fi^ave him crT*diliility* and he bas- 
net losrt one customer as a result, he says, 

As important as pricing is. it is just 
one component of a marketing 
plan, notes Arthur Andersens 
Roth, Taking into account many 
related factors and adopting a long-range 
view of an industry and business, he 
^ivs, will help small firms price their 
pnducts effectively and find new oppor- 
tuntties for profit through pricing. It 

fiohHa Maynard kh a iummm writer in 
Washifigton. IXC 
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Mai-ketFAX -''^"^'^^^ 
gives you quick, 
easy access to 
small business 
infonnation. 
Receive lucent 

cover stories from ^^^^^H^ 

Natmrfi Hu^^ifirss inslantly via fax! 

Just S4 J5 per copy 

*Eiiteftalllng' imn 

Comhtrii* i'htertuinmenl %ith iraditional 
reUiilini: and whai (h vdu have'.' If hiuid- 
lefl rifrht* a winning foi'mubi — as soiia* re- 
T;ii[* f - f rih hirge and small, timiing. 

Computer Crfni 1^59 

The era of eleclr^iTiic inncpcence is over. 
Finns muiit pnjlf ci lliemB^lve^ againt^t 
lm»e^ from computer hackers, thie\'es. 

The Heat Is On 

Sniiill [inns mi umItT iriciwti)g pmsitre 
to fie vein I K '1 1* m daclJi ^stcr juRt to 
n?rnjun * here are j^ttiie^ that 

com \ II i ' to qukken the pace* 

He Big Switch 4837 

A< (k^m^ihium i>f the electnc-^jower 
ini lust ry gean* up, some .small -bui^itiei^H 
uuiiei's are hepiTininji to see the impsd, 
md titherii would he well-iidvitMid to kntrw 
whiifji at HtJike. 

TlnlllllBllNl mf\ 

V\lse mmill-huKiim*!!^ people aim for long- 
iiHtn rvlatiorwhijisi tlmt beneUt ixJth buyer 
unil ^*lk'n 

Pension Power is55 

SmidJ rinii> ihav Jiiivt- nv*n' ways*>l ' ' 
the kiml (»f retirement pknfl that w > 
ff^r llii'ru 

Uhor's New Assault m\ 

Lalifir u* I Mick— with a^ltrefUtK'e elTnrt/t 
1*1 iuemtse union memherBhip^ and the 
stJikt^ fur huiiiness an? high. 

Call toll free 1-800-597-7363. 

\ • Enter the nrtiele nomber. 

2 Enter your credit eiirci number. 

3Ent<>r your fax nurtil>er Your 
• article will arrive within minutes. 
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TAXES 



It 's pencil-sharpening 
time for t hose who want to 
make th e most of tax-law 
If Aim Ta«# Dill changes affecting 1997 

TOUi loX Dill '^••^ 



Points For Paring 



By J(xin Prijde 



Federal tax laws enacted over the past 
two yeara have ereated several year- 
end tax-saving opportunities for 
smail-biisiness owners. 
Although b^'o key tax-related laws en- 
acted in Small Business Job 
Protection Arf and the Health insurance 
Portability and Accountability^ Act— may 
pale in comparison with the Taxpayer 
Relief Act of 1997, enacted Aug. 
5, tht)«e 1996 laws contain sev- 
eral important changes that are 
new for the 1997 tax year. 

Thig is the first year, for exam- 
ple. that the s»elf«employed may 
deduct a portion of their premi- t^fll 
urns for long-term-care insurance 
The deduction, however, is limitt^^d 
to 40 percent of the total cost, the ^ 
sraie limit that applies to health-iu' ^ 
surance premiums paid by the self- 
employed, 

*Tou mi^ht think about going out * 
and getting long-ternKare insurance 
now m you mn deduct it on your 1997 
retumr says Susan Jacksack. a small- 
business analyst with CCH Business 
Owners Ibolkit of Riverwoods, III., an 
online information source for small-busi- 
ness owners. 

In 1996 Congress increased the health- 
insurance deduction a^'ailable to the self- 
employed Irom 30 percent to 40 percent ef- 
fective in 1997, Under a provision in the 
1997 tax law, the deduction will rise to 45 
percent in 199S and will continue climbing 
' rages until it reaches lOO percent in 

Although the health -iniiurance and long- 
termK:are deductions for 1997 are limited 
to 40 percent, Jacksack says its important 
to remember that the other 60 percent of 
premiums can be included in itemized 
medical expenses, which can be deducted 
to the extent that ihe t*^tal exceeds 7.5 per- 
cent of adjusted grotks income. 

In another health-related change enacted 
in 1996 to take effect in 1997, the law now 
pennit*^ penalt>'^fini*e v^ithdmwnls fTi>m in- 
dividual retinement accounts flRA^J for 
medical expenses that exceed 7,5 percent of 
a taxpayer B adjusted gross income. In addi- 
tion, self-employed individuals may make 
penalty-frte fRA v^ithdrawals to pay their 
health-insurance premiums. 

These changes offer "a way of converting 



your niA account into a sort of emergency 
medical account/ says Jacksack, 

Capital Gains 

The recently enacted Taxpayer 
Relief Act creates im- 
mediate aav- 




V** inj^s opportunities 

on individual long-term 
capital gains, though tiiere were no 
changes in a>rporate capital-gains rates, 
which go as high as *35 percent. Most of the 
laws other major changes, mcluding a sig- 
nificant reduction in the estiite tax for 
smail-bu,Hiness owners, don't Uike effect 
until 1998. 

Even so, now is the time to begin think- 
ing about ways to use the pnjvisions in the 
1997 law to minimize taxes in 1998 and 
beyond, according to tax eocpertii. 

This past summers tax law cut the long* 
term capital-gains-tax rate to 20 percent 
from 28 percent, effective July 29. Under 
previous law, long-temi was defined as one 
year. Under the new law, assets must be 
held for 18 months to qualify for treatment 
as a iong^erm gain. 

Aseet-H held Itmger than a year hut less 
than IB manth,s art* ctmsidered medium- 
term and ^ill contmue to be taxed at 28 
percent. 

The law created a number of other capi- 
tai-gains-tax rates depending upon the 
type of aiiset sold, the datf3 the sale took ef- 
fect, the length of time the asset was held. 



and the seller's tax bracket. (See the chart 
on Page 31.1 

Now that capital-gains rates are at their 
lowest since 1986, a key question for many 
small-business owners, particularly those 
close to retirement, is whether it'f^ time to 
the business, says Peter DeMarco, di- 
11 etor of ihe tax-ser\ices group at the ac- 
counting firm of Meaden & Moore in 
.\kron, Ohio, 

Pur business owners who hold stock 
i)r other securities, now may be the 
time to re-examine portfolios. 

Reviewing Estate Plans 

The new tax law alstj creates oppor* 
umities to save on estate taxes, so 
small-business owners should start 
planning now to take full advan- 
lage of those changes when they 
gt> into effect next yean 

Owners may need to r^tnic- 
ture their wills to make sure 
they take advantage of the in- 
crease to $625,000 in 1998 in 
the so-called unified ci-edit 
This is the amount that es- 
capes federal gift and estate taxes. The 
credit had been $600,000 since 1986. 
Under pro\isions tjf the new law, the crt^t 
will ct>ntinue Ui increfiMe each vear until it 
reaches $1 mil Htm in 2006. 

For qualined family-ownt^ businesses, 
an additional excliLsion of $675,{¥)0 for 1998 
brings the full amount exempt fn>m estate 
taxes to $1,3 million, The excfusicm will de* 
dine each year by the ^m\v amount that 
the unified CRHiit inmam^s, with the iwult 
that the total exemption avaihible to closely 
held businesses will it*main at $1.3 million. 

BuHinm owners need to he aware that 
the unifit^ cn*dit and the special cxilu.sion 
apply not only to the ovvTier hut \u (lie 
owner^s spoust^ Thus, if a famiKw»v^Tied 
ha^mess is mvolved, that nmid mean a $2,6 
million exemption~.SL:j niiUion for each 
,^pfjuse~with caivful ^'^t{^te planning. 

Although the new tax hiw dties not pro- 
vide tor inflatirjn adjustment,H in the uni- 
fied credit or the sp^niaJ small-business ex- 
clusion, other n*IaU*d items are indexed for 
inflation. 

CJne key item is the annmil gift^ax exclu- 
sion, which currently allov^^ at \n 
make tiix-free gift^ of up to $1*^ - , ar 
to relatives or fnends Ii*'ginning in 1999, 
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the gift-tax exclusion will be adjusted peri- 
odically for inflation in increments of 
$1,000. That means no changie mil take 
place until the cumulative effects of infla- 
tion rme the amount by at least $1,000. 

DeMarco says he often sets up planned- 
giving programs with 
his clients to take 
maximum advantage 
of tax-free ^fts, a 
strateg)' that reduces 
taxable estate value. 
Both the increase in 
the unified credit and 
the forthcoming in- 
flation adjustments 
for the gift-tax exclu- 
sion make it impor- 
tant for taxpayers to 
start now to re-evalu- 
ate their gifting 
strategies, he says. 

Poinls To Consider 

lierL" are additional 
new tax proNns^ions 
effective in 1998 that 
offer plaruiing appor- 
tunitiei*: 

■ Matching retia^ 
nient contriliutiorus by 
the self-employed, in- 
cluding partners, will 
no longier lie counted 
toward the elective 
deferral limit of 
$6,000 for the 
Savings Incentive 
Match Plan for 
Employees <S1MPI.E 
plans) or $10,000 fi>r 
401(k l plans, up fnim 
$9,500 in 1997. 

For example^ for 
partnershipsi, the 
new law permits 
matching contrihu- 
tiom madv for pun- 
Iters to he treated the 
»ame aw matchei^ for 
regular emph»yees 
of the (Kirtni'rship Tliiit means a partner 
may aintnbiite up lo $10,(MM» ia the coilh 
pany 401(ki p\uH rtwve a a>mpany match 
and not have iJie match amnt itmard the 
$10,000 limit on employee deferrals. 
However, sc^lfn'mphn^^d business owners 
need to amend their firms' retirtmienl 
plans so ihey an> eligible for matches. 

■ The 15 percent excr^* tax on IRA or 
retirement-plan withdrawals above 
$160,000 annually or on a lump-sum 
payment of at hmai $800,000, is elimi- 
nated e(TecliV4* nexl year ' The excise Uix 
has applied only lo withdrawals after 



age 59K; withdrawals of any amount be- 
fore BBVi are subject to early- withdrawal 
penalties,) 

Also repealed next year is a 15 percent 
le\7 on so-called excess assets at the time 
of death. Such assets have been those 



distributions can be made. 

A couple can contribute up to $2,000 
eadi to a Roth IRA if their a4iusted gross 
iacome is below $150,000. Contributions 
phase out at $160,000. A single taxpayer*s 
contributions phase out between $95,000 
and $110,000. 



The Capital-Gains Maze 

This ;ipital*gains4ax rates lt^i4uking from changes enacted Aug. 

5, tSn ' tal gains, defined as gains on assets held 12 months or less, 

are stili taxed at the seller s regular income-tax rate, which can be as high as 
39.6 percenU 

The ne w, lower capi tal-gains rates depend on the type of property that was 
\ the date the sale took eftect the length of time that the property was 
: and the seller's tax bracket. 




■ Many taxpayers 
with children get a 
new credit of $400 in 
1998 and $500 annu- 
ally thereafter for 
each child under 17. 
The credit is reduced 
bv $50 for each 
$1,000 that adjusted 
gross income exceeds 
$110/)00 for married 
couples, $75,000 for 
indi%nduals, and 
$55,000 for married 
taxpayers filing sep- 

Hately 

Fax experts advise 
individuals who will 
be eligible for the 
credit next year 
to consider now 
whether they should 
reduce their with- 
holding Ijeginning in 
Januar>' so they won't 
have too much tax 
taken out for 1998. 



w; 
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above the amount needed to generate a 
payout of $160,000 a year. 

■ The new Roth IRA, named for its chief 
i advocate, Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman Wlliam V Roth Jr. R l>L, is 
expected to have bniad appeal. The annual 
ctintribution Umit is $2,000. juirt as with 

other [RAs, 

Unlike contributionj? to traditional IKAs. 
contribuLitins t** a Ri^ IRAait^ not txix-de- 
ductible. Post-retirement withdrawals are 
tax-fnH\ however 

A Roih IRA must \w in existence for 
at least five years hi-U^n^ tax-free 



bile consid- 
ering the 
advantages 
of recent 
tax*law changes, 
don't forget to con- 
sider what could be 
the most importajit 
last -minute tax^v- 
ing tip for 1997: 
Delay receiving tax- 
able income until the 
bt^ginningofthe next 
t£ix year, and acx'eler- 
ate tax-dedtirnhle 
expense- liey 
can help lower your 1 997 tax i is. 

But small'biJsine«K owTiers should neal- 
ize that such a stratefO' can backfire if 
taken to the extreme, says John Evans, a 
partner in the Enterprise Cfroup nf the 
Arthur Andem^n ammntmg firm in New 
York City He describes one small c^jmpany 
that deferred income by delaying the 
fourth-quarter Ijilling of ciistomen* in a 
particular tax year, only to discover that 
mme of the firms that should have been 
billed went out of business in the interim, 
"It was a great tax'sa\ing scheme,** says 
Evans, iiut it tumcMl out eaint»mically nrrt 
to be the right answer," |§ 



Best Seller 
TH£ POWER OF 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Loaded with do-it-now 
skills. Teaches you how to 
provide excellent service for 
everyone - new customers, 
clients, friends, co-wofkers, 
JWA#1002AV 
Also available in Spanish. 
JWA#1002AVS 



Best Seller 

50 WAYS TO KEEP 

YOUR CUSTOMERS 

Learn hands-on techniques 
and skills to keep customers 
happy. Filled with tips you 
can use today! 
JWA#1022AV 



Best Seller 
HOW TO 

SUPERVISE PEOPLE 

Learn the keys to team- 
work, choose the best 
n^ethods for cost cofitrol. 
and pick up strategies for 
dealing wrth change. 
JA/A#1008AV 



THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Get tools to make your 
business grow and prosper 
Learn 1 0 dimensions of 
service quality and develop 
a caring attitude for every- 
one in your organization. 
JWA #1024AV 



"I can help you upgrade customer service, develop 
repeat business, and increase profits." 

f \ Fresldent, JWA Video, Inc. 




THE NEW SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR SUCCESS 

Develop skills as you 
become a more productive 
sopePifisor! Make effective 
decisions, learn team 
buitding tips, manage time, 
JWA #1026AV 




HOW TO DEVELOP 
EFFECTIVE 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

Remove barriers to positive 
communication, develop your 
listening skills, deal with 
conflict in the virorkplace. 
JWA#1031AV 




EFFECTIVE TEAMWORK 

Find out why teams are 
important to you and your 
business. Helps you create 
a cooperative, highly 
productive, successful 
team environment, 
JWA#1027AV 




Mew! 

SUCCEED BY COACHING 

Improve the quality of the wortc 
by your staff to make your 
business more profitable by 
learning when, why and how 
to coach-and how to evaluate 
your slafl. set perfofmance 
goals, and use feedback to 
really know what's happening 
within your organizatKin. 

Mkmmm 



CALL TOLL'FREE l'800-35&7500 • FAX l-202463'5&il 



These unique training programs designed by experts are 
a powerful way to guide your company to a higher level. 

You're m\1ted to examine any JWA coui'se for 30 days at absolutely NO RISK! 

Order toU-free 1-800-356-7500 




Mew! 

HOW TO DEAL WITH 
CULTURAL DIVERSITY IN 
THE WORKPUCE 

Communicate effectively wfth 
people from diverse cultures 
and build foundations for 
teamwor1(. Cultural diversity 
briogs forth ideas-learn how 
to make it work tor your 
company. 
JWA#1030AV 



New! 

EMPOWERING 
EMPLOYEES 

Learn the six factors needed 
to empower your empfoyees 
and motivate them for suc- 
cess. Find out how to deter- 
mine which employees you 
can empower and why! 
JWA#1030AV 





New! 

USTEM AND WIN 

This video tape and book 
will help you learn the 
basics of listening and 
tailor your listening skills to 
various srtuations. 
JWA#1034AV 




Nbw! 

HOW TO HANDLE DIFFICUU PEOPLE, 3 Programs! 

The Differences In People JWA #1012AV 
Dealing With Drfficult People JWA #1013AV 
Strategies For Increased Self-Esteem JWA #1 01 4AV 
Overcome stressful personality confficts to build belter business 
relationships: learn the vanous types of difficult behavior and 
the fomriula to change attitudes; and explore the techniques to 
maintain your composure to get through tough situations. 



Mall tot Nitlon'i ByBlimt 
Markeilrtg Departm«ni 
1615 H Street N w. 
Washington, 0,C. 20062-2000 



YES! I want lo take advafitago cri your nchfisk offer! SerKJ ttm following video 
eourses tor a 30 day axammatHDn 1 understand tttat if t am not cofnpletefy satrsfted I 
may return Ihem witTiin 30 ciays of feceipt for a refund 
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LEGISLATION 



Wollffirs' Desire 
For Time Off 



Employei^s mid evipbyees 
say tliey imuld benefit 
fmm a tiim'Off (yitmn 
rather than me mandate of 
extra pay for extiu fiaitrs. 



Bif David Warner 



Tmy O^rblad of GoDo Enterprises 
in Jonesboro, Ark., would like to let 
his 50 employees choose between 
money and equivalent time off as 
compensation for their overtime work, 

**We have people [for whom] time is just 
as important as money/ says Oesterblad, 
director of operations for family^wned CiO- 
Do, which consists of two Arby^s restau- 
rants and a real-estate company. 

Says Odessa Mitdiell, a crew leader at 
one of the .^by's: "A lot of us working 
mothers; need that time off 
sometimes to spend with 
our Idds, The time is some- 
times more valuable than 
the money" 

But under federal labor 
law, workers are not allowed 
to trade dollars for equiva- 
lent time off from work. 

The Fair Labor Standard^ 
Act of 1938 requires employ^ 
ers to pay hourly woriters 1.5 
time*? their hourly wage for 
each hour over 40 worked in 
CHie week Hie law prohibits 
employers Irom offering 
sudi workers— even if they 
request it — compensatory^ 
time off in lieu of the time- 
and-a-half overtime pay 

This statute, which also 
established the 40-hour 
workweek and the first fed- 
eral minimum wage, wa^ 
adopted in an era of [on^ 
workdays, low pay, and an 
unemployment rate of 
near!>' 20 percent. 



A number of polls support the notion 
that workers* particularly women, vvould 
like the option of receiving time off in lieu 
of overtime pay. A survey conducted for 
the Labor Policy Association by Perm & 
Schoen Associate.^, a sun'ey-research firm 
in New York City and Washington, found 
that 75 percent of the public favors having 
a choice between comp time and overtime 
pay. 

A survey conducted this year by the 
Working Women's Department of the 




A Different Era 

Today's labor market^ with 
its low unempfoyment rate, 
is quite different, says 
Sandy Boyd, assbtant general counsel for 
the Labor Policy Association, a business- 
backed public-policy orfanization in 
Washington, D.C. Firms are offering **re- 
aDy creative'' work arrangements in an ef- 
fort to retain .^killed employees, she says. 

"For a lot of wr>rkpr^, having the flexibil- 
ity and havir atfawtive 
1^ of a , ^ , .ige " Boyd 

says, "Generally thw makes for a more 
stable work force.'* 



Compensatorv lime Ofl m an Im^Hnlnid an m^etiime jxti/ Jtw mfur ttmkT^ 
mifs Ti'ffij fhUui, ofiemihrn dtnidorat anArkanmJ^ finft in^h 
A Aifa mtmmnta. With kirn w mw imderOdesm MikML 



Washington-based AFL-CIO found that 
among women* 61 percent want flexible 
hours or control over their hours. 
Similarly; a poll conducted in 1995 by the 
Women s Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor found that the No. 1 concern of 
working women was flexible scheduling in 
the workplace. 

The Liibor Policy AsBociation s Boyd sav^s 
that employers favor the comp-time option 
because it would be another benefit thev 



could offer employees and because evidence 
sugg)^ that flexible work schedules in- 
crease employee retention and productivity. 

Federal hourly employees, most of 
whom are represented by unions, have 
been allowed to take comp time since 1978, 
In fact, federiil employee unions negoti- 
ated for the comp-time benefit. 

Action In Congress 

Li March, the House of Representatives 
approved a bill that would change the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to 
allow employers to offer 
comp time. Workers could 
chfK)se between overtime 
pay and L5 hours of comp 
time for events hour over 40 
worked in a week, Backers 
of a Senate comp-time bill 
expected to push for a 
vote next year. 

The main opposition to 
such legislation comes 
from labor unions. Said 
AFL-CIO Prt^sident John 
J. Sweeney in a statement 
issued the day the House 
approved its legislation: 
"Employees are not well- 
protected against employer 
pressure to have them 
'choose' comp time over 
paid overtime, and the em^ 
plover ct>ntrtjls use of the 
^jmp time.'* 

Under the bilk, however, 
an employee'?* choice of 
comp time in lieu of <iver- 
time pay must be voluntary. 
An employer who coerail 
employe*^ on their choice 
would be liable for dam- 

- agei*. aiih bilk alao would 

allow employees to cash 
out any comp time they had accrued. r<omp- 
time hours in a worker's^ aoxjunt at vear'n 
end would canhed out automatically. 

The House hill would let workers accrue 
up ti) 160 houi's of comp time in a year, the 
St^nate meaiiun^ would «llow 24(t hours. 

Oesterbliid of CroDo EnterpriK*H. tike 
many small-bu^iiness (XHiple. nays workers 
would welct»me the option of receiving pay 
or time fjff for overtime work, *^orken* 
should have a choict^." he savs* w 



fMPIIOVE WORKPIME SaFEIY 

And Increase OSHA Regulatory Compliance 




Keihr's Offidal OSHA 
SttfotY Trmn0r'§ Program 

m he 'iti.stinRlor*i; ^niide" fomfian' 
I ion to Kellt^rV Onicial OSHA 
i Safety HiincllMXjk. ThL^ helpful 
rescjuR'e gh^es traincii's an (?asy-to- 
follfm^ pii^iim for sc^tin^ up and 
ecmducting tniiiting on each work- 
place safety topic. Ak> contains a 
handy glofSiaiT of teims and space 
t(j atkl yoiw ami) Kiny'H s|iecific 
jxilicios and pnxHKkin^^. 

sat liages, lo()se-leat; ;^i"Uig bound. 

^^^^00 




OSHA Comprmme Monuai 

This practical msouree %ill helji 
you simplily OSHA work])lace 
satety c(»mpliance. Includes 
infonnation on training, I'ecortl- 
k€?e|>ing, hazanls in the workplace, 
emergency response^ inspections, 
material handling, air cont;imi- 
nant.H, and PPE. You 11 ali^o find 
state safety infoiTnation. 

625 pagei^, loose-leaj; ;i-ring htjund 
Update aetrke umiiabk m^Kux^dn. 
ms^jhM ..$99,m 




Writm Safety Plans 



Need help dweioping and 
producing consistent well- 
written safety i>lans foi- key 
area^ of your coinf mny? You'll finf! 
checkfeU to help you determine 
which safety planB your company 
miLst de%^ek)p, detailetl oiJtlin£»s of 
the infonnation to inchide, sample 
vnitten pUins, plus mure, 

75(> pages, loose-leaf, 3'ring bound. 

mS-6(i'M $MUJO 



Call hll Free h8m47'4683 or fAK J-202-46J-5647 
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TRANSPORTATION 



The Dog Ate 
My Shipment! 



Busimsses share freight 
horro7' stones — and recall 
a few miracles. 



By Steve Bates 



By all acciHints» the shipping man- 
ager is ha%ing a ver>^ bad dny. His 
factor>\ one of the newest in China, 
is struggling to fill a ruu^h order of 
men's and womens tennis shoes for a 
m^or retaiJer in the United States. He 
runs into problems loading cartons into a 
40*foot shipping container. So he calls the 
importer s traffic manager in the States tfi 
determine how many shoes to put in the 
container. 

"As many pairs as you can fit,' replies the 
traffic manager, who dso is having a bad 
day. I^teaae don^ bother me with such siUy 
questions.' 

Back in China, workers take the man at 
his word. They break down not only the 
shipping cartons but also the individual 
retail shoe boxes. The result is a spectacu- 
larly efficient use of space, but also an 
equally spectacular disaster after the ship 
docks in Seattle and the carg?o reaches the 
footwear firm s warehouse. 

The shoes aren't tied in pairs. They arent 
sorted by size, by style* or by any other 
method. They're lo<^. The retailer has al- 
ready advertised a big sale, and time i.^ 
short. Phone lines sizzle with screams all 
around the Pacific Rim as the parties at- 
tempt to lay blame and seek a solution. 

The importer rushes the shoes to a gi- 
gantic warehouse in Denver, where workers 
scramble to match them and box them. The 
job tak^ nearly three months; the remain- 
der of the manufacturing onder is canceled; 
the importer incurs thousand^ of dollars in 
unplanned labor expenses and eventually 
unkads the ^jpment at dose to cost. 

The incident, which occurred in 1996, 
was one of many nightmares reccjunted by 
ImBinesB people to Roberts Express, an 
Akim, Ohio^based express-delivery com- 
pany that sponsors an annual contest — 
called Shipment From Hell— U) find the 
worst delivery debacle. 

The shoe saga wasnt even last year's 
winner And, as Roberts prepares to an* 
nounce the 1997 winners and kick off the 
third year of the competition in early 1998, 
it appears that there is no shortage of eye- 
opening entries. 

Commtmicate, Communicate 

Simply put, thin^.s often go horribly wrong 
when people try to move goods from here 
to there. Yet, even in the worst cargo dis- 



asters, there are lessons to be learned. 

At the Seattle shoe company, the moral, 
as related by one of the participants, was: 
"Communicate clearly, and never assume 
the other guy knows what you're talking 
about.^ 

The winning entry in the 1996 contest 
was submitted by a Chicago firm that re- 
ceived an emergency order for 400 five-gal- 
lon cans from the Alaskan government; the 
cans were to carry fuel to portable genera- 
tors being used by workers fighting a rag- 
ing forest fire. 

At first, the air-freight firm oouldnt fit 
the order in its truck. Next* the company 



lost the cans. They surfaced sometime 
later in Columbus, Ohio, but they didn^ fit 
on the designated plane. The air-freight 
company vowed to deliver the cans — the 
next week. The shipment eventually 
reached its desiination; the fire was put 
out. Meanwhile, the delivery company 
sent its invoice to the Chicago company in 
near-record time. 

Some causes of shipping headaches — 
such as bad weather — are almost impossi- 
ble to avoid- However, many human er- 
rors—and some that are blamed on 
computers— can be minimized. Poor pack- 
aging and address errors are cited fre- 




quenUy by shippingKiompany officials as 
causes of disastrous deliveries, 

"Know your need and have carriers pre- 
selected for norii'outine situations," says Joel 
Childs. vice president of marketing for 
Roberts Ejcpivj^s. 

Charlie Ogle, general manager of ocean 
services with Airborne Express in Seattle, 
gays: *'Ask questions before you act. Don't 
assiime an>'thini?, especially with interna- 
tional shipmenLs." rFor more help, see 
'Hps For Avfjiding Package Purgatort;'' 
below.) See how your company's delivery- 
disasters compare with these recently 
nominated Shipments From Hell: 

■ A load of margarine travels from 
Denmark to Tacoma. Wash., where a ramp 
worker notices a leak in the shipping con- 
tainer The caigo is placed in a truck bound 
for a warehouse, but en route the driver 
looks in his marview mirror and notices yel- 
low globs flving out of the back of the truck. 

About 2,000 cartons of margarine have 
done a complete meltdown; the shipping 
documenUs fit>m Dimnmrk never specified 
a temperature setting for the cargo. As 
workers open the truck, the first comment 
heard is: "Anyone got any popct^m?" 

■ A bulk-flour tanker truck caii't unload 
all of lis cBTgo into one container at the end 
of a run, so the driver arranges to use two 
bins. TVouble is, the tanker driver gets dis- 
tracted talking to the owner of a snazzy 
new^ pickup tmck and forgets to smUih to 
the seaand bin. Suddenly, they re in a flour 
blizzard; even the new pickup is coated in- 
side and out. 

■ A freight company has delivery con- 
tracts with two movne studios, and one day 
each studio sends out an (jrder of video- 
tapes: one of family films, one that's X- 
rated. Naturally— and for reasons not spec- 
ified—the videos get mmsed. The managei-s 
of an adult-oriented shop are not happy 
with the Uime moviet; they receive: the dis- 
pleasure is even great^fr when the ^nrong 
films are opener! at a convent 

Going The Final Mile 

llitjugh the disastei-s g(^t the greatest at- 
tenlion. thert* have been sfjme amazing 
success stories when deliveiy oimpanies 
have encountered adversity. 

Childs recalls the time that a fire broke 
out in the cockpit of a chartered plane car- 
rying a shipment. The pilot made an emer- 
gencv landing on a turnpike and got the 
plane off the roadway safely. The shippt^r 
arranged for a truck and a neither plane, 
and the cargo arrived at iU^ destination on 
time. 

In another incident, a truck hn>ke dtmn 
only n half-mile fnim the inU^ndiKl deliven- 
ptJUiL The dnverfr-ii man and his wife— 



walked to a nearby shop- 
ping center, commandeered 
shopping caits, and pushed 
the caigo down the highway 
to ocjmplete the delivery. 

Kit Young, who owns a 
San Diego-based sport.*^- 
card and memorabilia com- 
pany. Kit Young Cards, re- 
lies heavily on the 
package-delivery business. 
He recalls telling an an- 
xious collector in New York City in 
February 1993 that the customer's much- 
anticipated collectible — a trading card 
signed by the late baseball star Roberto 
Clemente— should arrive any day. 

Just a few hours after talking with the 
collector by phone, Young learned that a 
powerful explosion had rocked the collec- 
tor's office building— the World Trade 
Centen The collector w^asn't hurt, but as the 
days passed and the package didn't surface, 
both men surmised that the card had hem 
in the skyscrapers basement mail room 
that day and had been destroyed 

"He was devastated,' Young recalls. But 
about three weeks later, the mail room 
called the New York man with the news 
that the package had been identified among 
the rubble. "The card was still in mint con- 
dition: it was unbelievable " says Yomg. 

Others have not been so lucky. According 
to one entrant in the Shipment From Hell 
conte^, an air-freight company was en- 



Though the 
disasters get 
the greatest 
attention, there 
have been some 
amazing success 
stories. 



trusted with a particularly 
crucial item: a human 
organ bound for transplan- 
tation in another city. 

The shipping firm 
claimed that it simply lost 
the organ, but "1n actuality, 
the shipment was run over 
by a forklifl and thrown in 
the garbage," notes the 
contest entrant, a former 
employee of the air- freight 
company. *The forklift operator did not use 
caution^ he continues — an assertion that 
would be difficult to dispute. 

Along those lines, there's the story of 
the human brain that was sent to a lab 
overnight in two boxes, for reasons that 
are not entirely dear As one might guess, 
one box arrived in good shape: the other 
vanished, *This was not a huge financial 
loss, as the lab receiving the item man- 
aged to test half a brain,'' not*?s the contest 
entrant. ''I guess half a brain is better 
than no brain at all' 

The other half was never found, but if it 
shows up, there's a forklift operator out 
there who probably could use it. 

For information about the Roberto 
Express Shipment From Hell contest, call 
send a fax to (330) 773- 
3316; e-mail coniestia ivbcHn.com: or 
check out the firms Web site, 



Tips For Avoiding 
Paclage Purgatory 

There is no ftxilpnMii' method to prevent 
padkages or shipments ft^>m \mng de- 
layed* lost, or destn>yed. but industrj- ex- 
ecutives offer the following tips for mini- 
mizing trouble: 

I Use only sturdy corrugatad boxes 
with room for cushioning material on all 
sides, and try not in reuse the boxes un- 
less you re reshipping electronic u<|uip- 
ment in well-insulated cartons provided 
by the manufactuju:^'. If you do reuse 
boxes, make sure all old labels and bar 
codes are removed completely, 

■ Pressure-sensitive packing tape is 
the easiest, m* ' 'le t>pt* fr^r sealing 
package. Ma- and cellophane 
tape are inadequate. 11 the shipmi^nt 
doesn\ get thea* intact, you're going to 
lose more than a daj;*" says Ken Olsen. 
vice president of marketi ng for Roadway 
JSxpfW in Akain, f )hin, 

■ Addref^seach ] ■ Md thor- 
oughly* Include tht- . . 1 address 



and the (kxir or suite numlier if there is 
one. Don"! stencil labels; they will be diffi- 
cult to read if they become smudged. 
Adding a tel ephone numbtT ^^-ill help if the 
address is illegihle or can't be found, **Most 
problems are caused by addm^sing errors^" 
siws David FonkaJsrud, manager of mar- 
ket i tig communications for DHL 
World\^ide Express in Redwrjod City, Calif. 

■ Place the addreits and bar-code labels 
on the lai^gest surface area of the pack- 
age—preferably at least four inches from 
any edge. Placing a dupliciUe mailing 
label inside the box is a giKwl idea. 

■ Try to avoid piecemeal shipments. 
Items sent at dilferont timi^ or in multiple 
containers are most likely to go astray For 
valuable shipmenLs, select a shipper who 
has easy-to-use tracking softwaj^e. 

■ For international cargo, make sure 
you and your shippc^r know the custtims 
regulatioa^ fjf the oountries inx'olved. 
Policial on duty payments and documen- 
tation var>- substantially. 

S If in doubt, consult your shipper. 
Many shipping companies offer ccjmpli- 
menLary packai ' i s o deU*rmine if a 

parcel Ls ready i' , t^rs of the njai 
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UA at wmt'(ntmte»Mrnit'r.ihm.rim 
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Small Business Technology 



Software that listens; Apple's aim at small-business 
(mners; two bargain-priced peripherals. 



By Tim MvCoUum ovd AUwH Hohinger 



PRODUCTIVITY 



Dictation Programs 
Are Finding Their Voice 




How much would your productivity in- 
crease if you could dictate letters, memos, 
and other documents into your computer 
instead oftv'pijig them? 

That question is becom- 
ing more than rhetori 
cal thanks to todays 
powerftil computer- 
and software prtJ- 

Speech^recogni- 
tion software ha- 
been in develop 
ment for nearly two 
decades. But until re- 
cently, the software 
could be used in conjunction 
with a microphone only to launch 
programs and issue basic operating 
commands such as "save file * 

Attempts to perfect more useful 
and much more complex software 
that could transform voices spoken 
into a microphone into text on a 
computer screen proved less than 
successful. Early efforts required 
users to speak at a maddeningly 
slow pace, and too often the soft- 
ware erred in recognizing words. 

However, a new generation of soft- 

ware, using **continuous-speech- 
recognition* technolo^, is now available to 
levenige the capabilities of high-powered 
multiiiiedia computers. This technology al- 
bwE usei^ to dictate at a conversational 
pace and achieve a reasonably accurate cson- 
versicm to text 

The sofhvare still is nowhere near per- 
fect, but it might provide a pn>ductivity 
boost, at least for clumsy typLsta 

Among the most advimced of the new 
programs is Nature llySpeaking Personal 
Edition, from a small company. Dragon 
Systems Inc. of Newton, Urns. The $199 
program, introduced in April, takes a two- 
step approach to transfonning dictation 
into finished documents. 

First, users dictate directly into the pro- 
gram; then they "cut'' the resulting text 



and "paste"* it into a word-processing or 
other program. 

NaturallySpeaking requires "training^ 
by users before it can recognize their 
speech pattems and word pronunciations 
accurately. The aelf-training is accom- 
plished by reading sectioas from books 
by Dave Barr>^ or Arthur C. Clarke into 
the microphone. 
After training, users merely open 



ViaVoice from IBM allows meu to dictate into 
vQinptderB at up to W imrdst per m inute. 



the NaturallySpeaking program and start 
talking. The words appear on screen, usu- 
ally spelled correctly. When the software 
misunderstands a spoken word, the tiser 
hij^hiight.^ the word with a voice command 
and eo^^^^cts it by repronouncing it If that 
fails, the user can select the right word 
from a list Qfaimilar'Sounding words. 

NaturallySpeaking be used to format 
documents, too. For example, users can 
speak commands to add paragraphs or to 
make words boldface, italic, or underlined. 

The pnigram comes with a vcjaibulary of 
30,000 0>mmonly used words. It includes a 
■S/ocabulary builder" too! that analyzes 
users' dociunents stored on the com pu tor 
for frequently used words and adds them 
to the software's dictionary. 



Users will need a powerflil K to take ad- 
vantage of the pnigram— at least a 133- 
megahertz Pentium processor^ 32 
m^hytes of memory, 60 m^abytes of 
hard-disk space, a sound caitl, and a micro- 
phone. For more information, call Dragm 
Syatems at 1-800-^25-5897. 

ViaVoice, from IBM Corp/s Software 
Group in Somers, N.Y., is an even newer 
and equally promising speech -recognition 
program. 

At $99, ViaVoice eliminate the cut-and- 
pasto prcK-ess required by Naturally- 
Speaking for transferring dictated text into 
wt^rd-procesang prc^grame. With the IBM 
software, users can dictate text directly into 
Microstjft Word, tht^ latest version 
of Lotus Woi-d Pro, or ViaVoice*s 
built-in toxt-editing prpgrain. 

Like Naturally'Speaking, Via- 
Voice requires aserH to train their 
software to respond to their speech 
idiosv-ncraaes, ThuH is achievtHj by 
perlbming brief sentence^R^ading 
exercises. 

IBM says that ViaVoice allows 
users to dictate up to 140 words 
per minute. (Dragon Systems has 
not issued a speed rating, i 

The software draws on a base 
vocabulary of 22,000 words, 
which users can expand to 74,000 
words. 

In addition to speech reajgni- 
tion, ViaVoice has a useful text-to- 

speech capability, which enable 

the software to read hack to users 
material they have entered. It also can 
read back text created by keyboard in 
other applications, including electronic* 
mail programs. 

One drawback of ViaVoict* is that a user 
must employ a mouse and keyboard to cor* 
retl recognition errors. In addition, to 
achieve the unique text-to^speech fundion, 
ViaVoice must store ojpies of dcx^uments as 
amnd filei^, each of which can a«*e up more 
than 1 megabyte of hard-disk space. 

Like NaturallySpeaking, ViaVoice re^ 
quires a lot of computing power— at least a 
150-megahertz Pentium MMX procesfior, 
32 megabytes of memory, 125 megabytes 
of hard-disk apace, a sound card, and a mi- 
crophone. For more infomatitm, call IBM 
at 1-800-825-5263. m 
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Should You Consider A Mac 
For Your Next Office Computer? 

Apple Computer Inc. appt^ara to be making 
a serious effort to v^in back the many com- 
puter owners who abandoned Macs 
ff)r Windows-based PCs during the 
i990K. 

According to Computer Intel- 
ligence, a market-i^search firm in 
La Jolla, Ca]if., only 2.9 percent of 
computers swld at iietail dtuing the 
first quarter of 1997 were Ma< 
conipai-ed with 10.2 percent a yt ^ . 
eai'lier. However, it still is too s(mm , 
to tell whether Apple's overture** to 
small buijine^ses and other 
users will be convincing and 
if as a result the company 
will regain its lost mar- 
ket share. 

Apple's efforts include the recent 
release of Mac OS 8, the improved Mac op- 
erating-system mAware. 

Operating-sybi^m jioftware oontruls the 
way users perform basic computer opera- 
tions such BE viewing the names of files 
stored on disk drives and printing- 

For years, perlbmnng these critical but 
mundme drores on a Mac using the various 
versions of Apples system was easier than 
carrying them out on a PC using Microsoft 
Corp/s competing operating systems, DOS 
or Windows :iL But Microsoft essentially 
clased the operating-system ease-of-use gap 
when it produced Windows 9*5. 

MortHwer, compared with the old Mac 
System 7. Windows 95 is less prone Uj 
crashes that n*quire a time<nnsujning 
computer resUirt and is ftir more adept at 
peiiorming j^imultiuieous opt*rations such 
as copying files to multiple destinationa 

OS 8. while not a breakthmugh product, 
is first-rate software for relatively new 
Macs with 16 megabytes or more of mem* 
ory. It si?ems to be faster, is clearly mm* sta- 
ble, is better able to juggle multiple uisks. 
and is visuiyiy more pleasing than its pre- 
deGemr. For example, using the mouse to 
drag an icon representing a file onto a file- 
folder icon will '^spring" open the folder to 
reveal its csontents. 

OS 8 is easy and virtually foolpniof in- 
stall and si^t up and dearly in worth the 
price— under $100— to upgnide from ear^ 
lier versions. 

Another encouraging step by Apple w 
prtMluction of new Macs a>nfigured with 
sma II - bus i ness < mm err^ i n m i n d . 

The Hagship m^jdel ol" the Small Bu^ 
iness Madnttjsh line is the 65(Ky275. which 
retails for alxmt $2m^ without a monitor. 
tA monitor typiratly com $501) to $U50liJ 

like most Macs. thi**ci)nii ' en|^ 
neered Ui achieve stiindtHi; and 
oonmiunicatioas performanue. and it sue* 
oeeds. 



Technically sophisticated users might 
find the high-end components in the 
6500/275 particularly appealing. These fea- 
tures include a fast^ 275-megahertz 
PowerPC 603e processor by Motorola, 48 





The Macintosh 6500/275 Apfde 
Comfjuter muH amfigured with mmll' 
bimmHH oiimers in mind 



megabytes of h^-speed memory, a 4'Kiga- 
1^ fi3^ disk, a fest CD-ROM drive, a 



data/fax/voice modem, stereo surround- 
gfjund speakers, and solid though unspeo- 
Uicular si deodi splay capabilities. 

Differentiating this Mac from others 
with similar specifications is the wide va- 
riety of business software that's in- 
cluded. These praams include the 
Microsoft Office applications, which in- 
clude the Word word processor, Excel 
spreadsheet, and PowerPoint presen- 
tation^graphics programs, (An up- 
graded version of the Office suite of 
pFQgrams for Macs will be available 
from Microsoft sometime next year, ) 

Also included are Microsoft elec- 
tronic-mail, In ternet-browsing, and ref- 
erence prc^ams. 

Hounding out the versatile ^ftware 
suite are solid business programs sudi 
as BizPlan Builder fmm JIAN Software; 
Small Business Legal Prtj Deluxe from 
Nolo Press; and Business Phone, a nation- 
wide ''yellow pages'" program from Pro 
Phone Inc. 

In all. this Small Business Macintosh 
could be the ideal machine for an employee 
r^ponsible not only for the graphics 
chores at which Maes always have excelled 
but also for Internet functions and general 
office tasks. ■ 




h may be ^mall. Bui fhc Base' Acoustic Wavu* musm: sy^itciTi \h dchriitely an 
ovcrachic¥cr* The unit features a compact di?»c player, an AM/F-M radio, a handy 
remote concrol, and our patented acousnc waveguide speaker technology. 
And it prt>duccs a nch, natural simnd qua lit)' comparable to audio systems costing 
thousand^i o( dollars. We know ihat\ hard ii> k4it've. S<i weVe ready to prove it. 
Call or write m>w for our complimeinary guide to this a ward- winning system. 
Because, like the system itself, it's available directly from Hose. 



Call today. 1-800-897-BOSE, ext. A252X 



cm 



hir KRKF 
vhippttig, order by 
December 31, 199Z 
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SCANNING AND PRINTING 



TWO Useful Devices In Small, 
Bargain-Priced Packages 

The Easy Photo SmartPage Pro, a new 
product from Storm Ifechnology Inc., con- 
tinues its manufacturer's tradition of pro- 
viding user-friendly image and dtxjument 
scanners that deliver mlid performance at 
bargain prices. 

The compact, lightweight SmartPage 
Pro can be installed in just a few minutes 
and is easy to operate thanks tt) software 
provided by Storm. The software includes 
the highly respected 
PhotoEielaxe 




Tlie Easy Photo SmartPage Pro fmm Slomf 
Tf'chfihtoyij di'lirrrs stjlid perjbrmunce at 
a bar^in price. 



imagEHediting program by Adobe Systems 
Inc. and the TextBridge OCR * optical char- 
acter recognitions software from Xemx 



BITS AND BYTES 



Rolodex REX PC Companion 

The REX PC Companion, marketed 
under the Rolodex brand name by 
Franklin Electronic Publishers, quali- 
fies as an outstanding product because, 
of all things, it does less than its com- 
petitors. 

Makers of other hand-held computers 
have tried to attract a following by cram* 
ming them with assorted capabilities such 
as information orgajiizing, word and 
spreadsheet proces^ng^ and hand^^Titing 
necognition. 

But these products often have been too 
bulky, heavy; costly, and complex to catch 
on with the computing masseti. 

In contrast, FrankJin engineered the 
REX to do ju5t one thing and do it well: 
display at the touch of a few buttons up-to- 
date calendar information, addres&book 
data, to-do items, and brief notes trans- 
ferred to the RE^ from a laptop or desktop 
computer. 

By limiting its functions. Franklin kept 
the REX lightweight at L5 ounces and in- 
credibly ^nall — ^about the size and thick- 
ness of three stacked credit cards. 

The device is powered by two wrist- 
watch batteries, which Franklin says will 
last about six months, and its display is 
sharp, bright, and easy to read. The prod- 
uct also appears to be very durable, Thf* 



1 



Corp. OCR software enables users to con- 
vert scanned documenb^ intf) various for- 
mats for editing with word-processing soft- 
ware- 

The SmajtPage Pro can be 
justed to accommodate sheets 
up to 8.5 by 14 inches, 
and its scanning 
head can be detached 
from the base for cap- 
turing images and text 
from books and other 
bound documents. 

Scanned images are 
faithful in color and often 
brighter than the originals. 
The device's scanning speed 
can be frustratingly slow, however 

Overall, the Smart- 
Page Pro is a solid choice 
for low-volume scanning 
at the rock -bottom retail 
price of $149, which in- 
cludes a $50 rebate from 
Storm through Jan. 1. 

The &JC-80, a new inkjet printer from 
Canon Computer System.^ Inc., produces vi- 
brant color printing from a package so light 
^d small limt it can be taken on the rtiad 
as well as used in the office. 

The S-pound device me^urea just 11.8 by 



REX h shipped with a iight" yet very 
ftinctional version of Starfish Software's 
popular Sidekick information-manage- 
ment software. REX owners use their lap- 
top or desktop computers to 
enter information 
into this 




The8JC-80/mm 

a good t w mlhii/ amiimnmn. 




Tire REX PC Companion by 

Fni^tkim Etrctmtitv PuMMem nhoWH 
that lem va n be nmre. 



program, the full version of Sidekick, or 
several other leading information man- 
agers, including Micnjsoft Scheduler and 
Outlocik. 

Laptop owners transfer the information 
txj the REX by inserting the device into a 
PC Card slot istandard on todays portable 
computers) and running synchr<ini?^tion 
software, also provided by Franklin. 
E>esktop owners accomplish the transfer 
by inserting the REX into a cradle that 
cfjnnects to a standard serial port and run- 
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6.2 by 2.2 inches. It can be operated on AC 
power or by using an optional $99 nickel- 
hydride-battery kit. 

The photorealistic color prints pro- 
duced by the IiJC-80 are c<)mparable 
in quality to thase produced by much 
bulkier and more expensive color 
laser printers. The BJC-80 is also 
versatile in that it can print its 
water-resistant ink on plain 
paper, glossy photo paper, en- 
velopes, fabrics, or clear 
pla.stic film. 

Tliis printer can double 
as a nf>-frills aiior scan* 
ner when the ink 
cartridge is re- 
placed with an 
optional scanner 
cartridge. 

To make the 
most of the EJC- 
— 80*8 printing and 
scanning capabili- 
ties, Canon has included the latest ver- 
sion of its Canon Creative graphics soft- 
ware, a package of graphics tools for, 
among other things, creating attractive 
and colorful content. The retail price of the 
BJC-aJ is $299. The lS-12 scanner car- 
tridge retails for $99. ■ 



ning the synch roni/i it inn pncniiii. Using 
either method, tho synchronization 
process typically will not tdte much longer 
than reading this description of it. 

The basic REX-1, which can store 7B0 
itenLS, retaik for $129. The high-oipacitv 
REX-3 model which can hold 2,5(X) items, 
costs $159. The cradle costs $39. A package 
conUiining the high-capacity REX and the 
cradle sells for $179. 

Logitech MouseMan+ 

The newiy designed MouseMan+ by 
l/jgitfich Inc. provides users with a pcnnt- 
ing device thats both comfortable and 
ftinctional. Its off^ilter shapi^ looks odd, 
but it enables the mouse to fit the hand's 
natural contours. 

The MouseMan+ has four function but- 
tons, including a middle-of-the-mou«e 
wheel. By default, turning the whwl has 
the efTetl of scrrJIing from page to page in 
Wndows pnjgj-ams, 

However, the wheel and the other three 
buttons can be programmed by users U) 
perform not only the usual single-click 
ftmction or the scrolling operation de- 
scriM above but aim> to daublc*<lick, 
launch or close prf»grams. acces.s the 
Windows 95 start menu, mvoke the help 
system v^ilhin Windows, and mon-. 

The Mr>useIVlan+ mtaih flir $59.95. 16 
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FEDERAL POLICY 



Bundles Too Big 
For Small Firms 



As the government consol- 
idates its piirchases into 
Imyer contixicts, snuill 
firms are bemq sqmezed 
out cftke bidding. 



Bif J amen Wrmlm m 



David A. Nilson, president of a 
household-moving company in 
Columbia, i.^ discwering 
firsthand how small firms of all 
types thitJu^out the country can be 
^Sflfected by certain reforms in federal 
procurement pracrticss. 

In South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Florida, the Defense Depart- 
ment is trying to consolidate many of 
its houHehold-moving needs— involv- 
ing transfers overseas and unlhin the 
United States as well as j^hipments o!^ 
various sizen— into large contracts 
grouped by regionii. 

This consolidation practice 
putting the contracts far out of reach 
of small movers, says Nilson. whoiit^ 
firm, Niison Van & Storage, a 
Mayflower agent, has won govern- 
ment moving contracts for the past 
50 years. •They've created an animal 
that is absolutely impo^isible^ for 
amall businesses to deal with,' he 
says. "It eliminates a small company 
from bidding on these huge, huge 
contracts.* 

Contract bundling is the result of a g)tiv- 
emm^ntwide effort Ui reduce procurement 
paperwork and get better prices for prod- 
ucts and services. Although there has been 
no estimate of federal iwi savings attrith 
utable to bundling, administration officiab 
acknowledge that bundling can leave 
small businejiHes with a smaller share of 
the federal-spending pie. 

That view is undenctifed by a study con- 
ducted for the Small Business 
Administration <SBA» by Eagle Eye 
I^ublLshen^ Inc., a Vienna, Vk. research 
firm, "Fewer and larger contracts are being 
won by fewer and lan^^r componieB. say® 
the study. 

The study found that from Oct. L 1990, 
to Sk^pt :ui 1995, federal contracts worth 
$10()/KK) or mmv grt^w to 48 percent from 
40 pertxmt of all ttrntracts, and about 7j)00 
small firms wi»n* pushed out ofth*- fi*deral 
marketplace. SBA ofllrials say small busi- 
ness haK lostt even more ground smce theit 

From Oxygen To Construction 

In Sfiutb t'an^iiii.i inoMim niuipanies ap- 
pealfKi ihe I S Umt ral Acnnintmg 
Office to slop the bundling plan in iheir 
dustn in tliat staU\ and implementation 




By bunilling contracts, the thkml gorenimeiit km 
handk, mijn iMind A. Nilmtt, preKidetit of a Col 



vreaU'd amtiXHia tm hig fnr mrtaUfirtm to 
a nth id S.C\ movuig com pan if. 



of the practice has been delayed until the 
GAO decides on the appeal, pc^ibly by 
year 15 end. 

In Oklahoma City. B&B Medical 
Services Inc. has been providing oxygen 
and respiratoo' senices for the veterans 
hospital there for years. Recently^ the U.S. 
Qepartment of Veterans Affairs required 
thai firms bid to supply these services for 
all the VA hospitals in a five-state region. 

B&Bs pa*sident Bill Ijong, says the 
bundled mntract m\3 U^o big for his firm 
and many others. Aflcr they complained, 
the department changed its mind abtml 
bundling the amtmcts. A spokesman sa>^ 
VeU»rans Affairs will decide on such con* 
tracts for each h<»?pital indindually 

Elsewhere, however, bundling is under 
wav In a move that affeded coa^lruction 
companies, the Army Corps of Engineeni 
m*ated a t^nstruction contract at Fort 
Letjnard Wood. Mo., that was worth about 
1170 million instead of a group of smaller 
C(Mitracts worth $10 million to $60 million 
each for seven project*, says Rick (Jrt^bel. 
president of KCI Construaion Co. ni St 

I/JUIS, ^ . „ 

As a result, Grebel says, most of tfie small 
lyfjgscniri construction firms that a^ually 



perform work at the base were shut out of 
the bidding becaui^ the contract exc^ded 
their bonding capacity. The award went to a 
large Tfexas company 

**How many companies can bid on a $170 
million jobT Grebel asks rhetorically. 

Movement In Congress 

Mer hearing pleads from small businesses 
and the SBA, Congreas moved rea?ntly to 
curb bundling and help small firms retain 
a pt>rtion of the nearly $2(K) billion in fed- 
eral procurement annually ranging from 
services — such as household moves for 
tran^rring military personnel — to sup- 
plies for federal installations. 

In the thit^^year SBA reauthorization 
passed by the SenaU* in late October, law- 
makers included a provision that defines 
bundled contracts and strengthens the 
hand of the SBA tc» challenge f^eral i^gen- 
des' decisions to combine contracts. At 
press time, the bill awaited House action. 

Sen. Christopher S. Bond, R-Mo., chair- 
man of the Senate %Small Business 
Committee, says the bill "will help our ef- 
forts to be fair tti small busiiiesses by limit- 
ing contract bundling u hc^ro it is unneces- 
sary and unjustified.^ n 
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FINANCE 



SBA Gives Women 
A Foot In Ttie Door 



Natlon*s Business Deeember 1997 

gram mips those tvho 
might have been turned 
damifor bank loans get 
the expansimi money they 
need 



By J, Tol Brmme Jr, 



R honda Cliiie launched her manufec- 
turing biisinesB— whirlpool baths 
and spas— a shoestring three 
years ago. Demand for her prod- 
ucts grew quickly; revenues for Aqua 
Life Industries in Helena, Mont.» 
went from $52,000 in 1&94 to 
$400,000 last year- But ClineV 
lack of expansion capital began 
to pose a serious threat to the com- 
pany Some cui?tomer5, fmstrated 
by delays, canceled their orders. 

As a fledgling entrepreneur and 
single mother of two. CUne figured 
that her chances of securing a bank loan 
were slim. Then she read in the local news- 
paper about a pilot U.S, Small Business 
Administration loan program for women- 
owned businesses. 

Cline followed up and this past February 
obtained an SBA-guaranteed bank loan 
through the Women's Prequalified Loan 
Program she had read about. The loan fi- 
nanced relcK^tion to a larger facility; addi- 
tional equipment, and supplies. And there 
was enou^ left over for working capital. 
Chne expects 1997 re%^enues for the fimv— 
which has four full-time and two part-time 
employees— to be $500,000. 

The Women s Prequalified Loan Prpgram 
began in 1994 in 16 SEA offices around the 
countiy. It went nationwide in October 1996 
and is now offered by 55 of the SBAs 68 dis- 
trict offices. 

From the program's inception through 
this past June, the SBA issued 87 1 prequal- 
ificatton letteni, and 674 loans totaling 
$7L6 million msm doaed. 

Through the program, women business 
ovmers can receive SBA prequalification 
for a bank loan guaranteed by the agency. 
The guarantee means that in the event of 
a default the SBA will cover most of the 
unpaid loan balance. 

Unlike other SBA prograitis that guarsm- 
tee bank loans^ the women's program en- 
ables the borrower to get the guarantee be- 
fore approaching a bank. The bank becomes 
involved only after the SBA has signed off. 
This is a big advantage for young firms be* 
cause banks are more likely to approve a 
loan that has been prequalified by the SBA, 




After several banks denied a loan to Rhonda (Imr'i^ whirljxH/IMlh amifmny, Hkepund 
e.t}MHston moiw:^ Uimagh a gomrmmnt preqimlifwd-ioan pmgmiK 



Thw fiiffTif in part of n vfmtbmim^ j»meff on 



"I had been turned down several times 
by banks due to a lack of collateral, e%'en 
though my bui^iness was pmfitabler says 
Cline, *The Women's Prequalified Loan 
Program places less emphasis on collat- 
eral. It has been \'itally important to my 
business that I was able to obtain one of 
these loaa^. It has helped me expand my 
business to a whole new level." 

Sherrj'e Henr>; assistant administrator 
fbr the SBA's Office of Women s Business 
Ownership in Washington, says: 
*This program has been received enor- 
mously well The SBA and Congress to- 
gether devised this program for women. It 
has worked particularly well for women 
with aenice businesses who do not have 
widgets to offer as collateral." 

Before the program began. Henry says, 
a woman seeking financing was likely to 
be stiff-armed at the bank as soon as she 
walked in the door **Most women never 
even got to the part about the ongoing pos- 
itive history and gtwjd track reaind of their 
company." she says. While prequaiification 
""does not ensure that the bank will make 
the loan.'* Henr>* adds, it does enable mmi 
owners to get a good look at the loan request 
finom the lender"* 



How The Program Works 

The program focuses primarily on the 
credit historj; character and experience of 
the borrower. Consequently there are no 
stated equity or collateral liquirements. 

The maximum loan amount is $250,000. 
The SBA provides banks with guarantees 
of up to 80 percent on loans up to $100,000 
and up to 75 percent on k*ans of more than 
$100,000. 

Tb be eligible, a small business must be 
at least 51 percent owned, operated, and 
managed by women; its annual sales can- 
not exceed $5 million; and it must employ 
no more than 100 workers. 

For loans under $100,000, the SBA re- 
quires only a ont^-iiage application from the 
borrower. For loans over $100,000, the bor- 
rower mast submit an expandtxl applica- 
tion, a busines.^ plan with pmjeclions, 
sum^ on the prinapals, a copv of the most 
r^ient year-end business fmancial state* 
ment or tax return, and a pt^nwmal finandal 
statement. 

Loan maturities are based on the ability 
of the business to repay on ihp purpoee of 
the loan proceeds, and^fir [mns for fixed 
aasetB^n the life" of the asseta, or 

how long they can Ije exp*xli*d to last 
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For real estate, the tern can gp to 25 
yearn. Maturities of loans for other fixed as- 
setSi -iuch as equipment and machinery^ 
usually aiie limited to seven to 15 yeare. 

For most working-capital loans, the bor- 
rower can take up to seven years to 
repay— although in some instances the re- 
payment period can be as long as 10 years- 

These terms compare favorably with the 
typical maximum terms for conventional 
business loans: 15 years for real estate, 
seven years for other fixed assets, BUid four 
years for working capital 

Interest rates may be fixed or variable 
and are negotiated between the borrower 
and the lender. The rates are subject to 
SBA maximums. The maximum rate for 
loans of $50,000 or more is 
prime (based on the prime 
rate published in Thf Wall 
Street Jounnti which re- 
cen% 1ms been 8-5 percent! 
plus 2^ percent for loans of 
less than seven years^ and 
prime plus 2,75 percent for 
loans of seven years or more. 

For loans of leas than 
$50,(KK), the maximum rate 
can be as high as prime plus 
4,75 peR-ent, 

The SBA charges guaran- 
tee and servicing fees to off- 
set the cost of the program. 
These fees are paid by the 
lender but usually are pas- 
sed along U) the borrowen 

When the guaranteed por- 
tion is $80,00CI or less, the 
fee is 2 percent of the guaranteed portion. 
For loans with a guaranteed portion ex- 
ceeding $H0JXM1, a 3 percent guarantee fee 
is charged. In addition, all loans are sub- 
ject to a 0.5 perec^nt annualized servicing 
fee. which is applied to the outstanding 
balance of the SBAs guaranteed portion of 
the loan. 

Proc^ng fees, origination fees, appli- 
cation fees, points, bmkerage fees, bonus 
points, and other such fees are prohibited. 

The Inlermediarys Role 

Pmspeclive Iwitrowi ! - in tlio Women's 
FrequiiUfit^ l^oan Vnf^nuu start by (^omg 
to a Itycd nonprofit orgnniscaiion that has 
been designated to serve as an intermedin 
ary in th«? pnjgnim. Therp are mone than 60 
interm*^iar>' office.^ in M states. Puarto 
Rico, and l]\v IXstnct of O Jumbia. lb locate 
cwie near you, call your ntaU* SBA office. 

Intermediaries often pnmde their ser- 
vices to women business owners at no 
charge— ahhough they are allowed to 
charge up la $504) for applicjilion and 
packaging aists^and help f*t<w them 
throui^ the ripplicatirm pnic(\*is In addi- 
tion to direct a^sisUinct* with the prequali- 
fii»d4oan application pn.ia»ss. the int**rme- 



We can 
provide some 
assistance in 
the business- 
plan prepara- 
tion, but ttie 
owner must 
write it." 

--Jim Plum, 
Montana Women's 
Capilal Fund 



diaries offer information on microloan pro- 
grams—which provide small-business 
loans of less than $25,000, tVom a variety 
of funding sources — contacts with souR'es 
of private hmding^ and bank-loan serv-ices, 
Jim Plum, chief cii^t officer with the 
Montana Women's Capital Fund in 
Helena — one of the intermediaries — was 
Clines primary contact, *' Rhonda had been 
a 1 microloan 1 client, so we had some previ- 
ous contact with her^" says Plum. **We saw 
some good gi*owah in her business and the 
potential for more growth in this area." 

Plum calculated financial projections for 
Aqua Life Industries based on its financial 
histor}*. The information reflected positive 
financial trends, and Plum forecast that 
growth would benefit the com- 
pany 

'We can pmvide some assis- 
tance in the business-plan 
preparation, but the owner 
must write it." explains Plum. 
"We make suggestions for 
phrasing, and we help with 
the cash -flow projections, 
which can be difficult for the 
average business owner But 
we want the client m have 
ownership in the finished 
pniduct and to understand 
what it means." 

Besides helping with the 
businesfl plan, intermediaries 
are required to complete the 
application package for the 
prequaiified-loan request 



A Source Of Capital For You? 

The SBAs Uenr>- says the agency will con- 
tinue to work to expand services available 
to women in business. Among those ser- 
vices are the 63 W>men s Business Centenv 
operating in 36 states, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Sometimes doubling with the intermedi- 
ary offices, the business centers offer a 
wide range of assistance. The SBA pro* 
vides funding suppcirt to private partners 
for the first thn?e yean^ of opt»ration of each 
center, and Henry says the SBAs goal is to 
have a center in ever>' state. 

An online Women's Business Center of- 
fering information, counseling, and men- 
toring groups in a ^^chat-room" ffirmat is to 
be launched soon at wwu\onUnewbcMrg. 

Aqua life Industries is only one of many 
examples of how the Women's Prequalified 
Loan Pn)gram and other sources are help- 
ing women-owned ventures expand. "The i 
pnigram definitely has helped me in ex- 
panding and improving my businass; says 
Cline. "* 
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With MICA IV Ai^cQunting Software 
f your data rs "Year 2000- Ready "—so 
[when the calender rolls over to the 
[next century, your business won't be 
1 left behind in 1999. 

Rated # i by Software Digest for its 
power and ease of use, MICA IV 
allows you to manage your 
accounting information with the 
touch (or dick) of a button. 

On-line help, inquiry windows, and 
our outstanding support team keep 
you working fast and efficiently- 
Extensive management exception 
reporting puts essential business 
information at your fingertips, 

I Since 1982. MICA has set the 
standard in efficient easy to use 
accounting soflware. By combining 
' the power of a sophisticated high end 
I system with the simplicity of an entry- 
level system. MICA IV provides the 
' management edge needed for the 
[ next century. 



J Thl Hmme Jr. m a cmiit-rM tnanager 

<■ ' y*- I- *}t Gn^ffhsbfrnx Mr., and 



I VISIT OUR WEB SITE 
FOR FREE SOFTWARE! 
http;//micasoft,com ^ 

♦ MICA 

ACCOUNTING 
SOFTWARE 
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TECHNOLOGY 



A Code-Red Issue 
In Communications 



Natif>n*s Business Deceu 

Cotigressimml debate on 
enaYption technology, 
tvhick protects data during 
electrouic tmm7mssio% 
will affect mnall firms. 



By Tim McCoUu m 



It's common these days for small firms 
to send sensitive data to their business 
partners and ciistomei"s using various 
electnmic delivery" mechanisms, includ- 
ing the Internet, online services, and tele- 
phoiie or private data networks. 

And it's certainly not unheard-of for busi- 
ness data to be waylaid by hackers. But 
business information transmitted to others 
can be protected from pmng eyes through 
use of a technology called encryption. 

In the simplest terms, encryption pro 
vides a secure transmission envelope for 
private communications such as electronic 
mail and financial transactions. It aIlo¥^ 
the sender to scramble data and voice sig- 
nais by using a code called a digital key 
The data and voice signals then can be un- 
scrambled and read only by someone who 
possesses the key. 

Securit>^ experts say that strong enciyp- 
tion— using 128-bit digital keys^an help 
small companies protect vita! information 
inside and outside their businesses. Sixty 
percent of companies that responded to a 
1995 survey ctmducted by a telecommuni- 
cations task force of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce said they planned to use confi- 
dentiality-ensuring technologies, such as 1 
encryption, in the next five years. 

This technolc®^ is also the subject of con- 
gressional debata-Hsn whether export of 
encryption technology should be legal and 
whether law-enforcement agencies should 
have access to the digital keys that un- 
scramble encrypted data. 

It is illegal to export encrvption technol- 
ogy without permission of the U.S. i 
Department of Commerce, which approves 
only technology with keys no larpr than 56 | 
bits. Such keys have been broken before. 

In addition, the Clinton administration 
has proposed a key-eecrow ^rstem in which 
users would deposit a copy of their digital 
key with a go\Tmment-approved third 
party; tlv :id be retrieved by law-en- 

forcemp r acti ng wi th a warrant 

Advocates And Critics 

Export restrictions and a key-escrow sys- 
tem are necessary, according to the Justice 
Department and other law*enforcement 
and national-security a^ncit^. for investi- 
gatktn of crimes such as drug trafficking 
and terrorism, 
'^e problem is that the bad guys abuse 




Export restrictions on etfvnififmti tnimohyif "art pudk'ularhj inienniH''farHmatl tlnm 
mys Juhu Murnu^, dttef'o^x'mtiiig officer of Tfw Inleniet Favtarif, a mjhmre maken 



this itechnologyl/ says Scott Chamey, 
chief of the Justice Departments section 
on computer crime and intellectual prop- 
erty "Our notion is, you put very robust 
encryption out there, but you also make it 
possible for law enforcement to ^t access 
to it when legally required/ 

Critics of restrictions on the export of 
strong encryption technolog>' say thi' p^jlity I 
makes communications and tran^actn^ii:^ 
between ct^mpanies less secure by sidelin- 
ing the stronger available means to protect 
business data. 

Critics add that because the pcjlicy pre- 
^^ents U.S. software finns fti>m building 
.strong encryption into i^oftware they sell 
overseas, market opportunities are lost Uj 
foreign firms without similar restrictions. 

"We're hampered in our ability U> export 
products/ says John Murray, chief operat- 
ing officer of The Internet Factory Inc. in 
Pkasanton, Calif The 12-employee firm 
makes electronic-commerce a«jflware for 
World Wide Web sites. Murray says his 
firm nearly lost a deal with a French 
telecommunications company last year be- 
cause of the exptiit restrictions. 

"The export requirements are particu- 
larly onerous for a small business/ he 
says. ^lAfhat we ended up doing was deliv^ 
ering the product without any security 



and the customer had to purchase security 
technology fitim a foreign firm.' 

In a similar move, Sun MicrosystemB 
Inc., a Mountain View, ('alif, company that 
develops and makes hardware and soft- 
ware for computer networks, announced in 
May thai it would license encnption soft- 
ware from a Russian firm. EKis+ Co.» near 
Mf^^ow, for use with the server software it 
Hc4ls tn nistomen^ ovi^rstm 

In Court And In Coflgrass 

Companies such as Sun Microsystems and 
The Internet Factory stand to g^n from an 
Aum^ i-uling by the U.S. District Court in 
San Francisa> that declartnl the export re- 
stnctions to Ix* unconstitutional. The court 
has stayed its ruling, howeven pending re- 
view by a federal appeals court. 

Congix*ss has been wrestling with the en- 
cryption tsHue this vear mih mixed n^u]bi 
Rep. RA)hert W. (rtjodltitUN K-Va., is sp<jnsor- 
ing a bill called the SAFE Act, which would 
lift restrictions on the sale and use of en- 
pyption and impose stiff penalties on cnnv 
inal misuse of the technolo*^. A St^nate hill 
sponsored by Sen John Mt<^ am» li-Ariz.. 
would restrict exports and n-quin^ ii key-t^s- 
crow system ft>r international communica- 
tions. Neither bill has been adieduled for 
flmjr action. t§ 



Get Info Instantly! 



r 1-800- 




eceive laxea inTormaiion on tnese products 
and services from MarkelFAX. Just provide the advertiser's 
3-digit number and your fax number. 



Cessna. Tired of the cost and time wasted on commereial airline travel? Find 
out how your company can benefit from using a Cessna CilalioriJet. 880 

NEC. The Corporate Networks Group, a telecommunications Industry 
leader, integrates diverse telephone, compjter. and video technology for busi- 
nesses Dt afl types and sizes througti its FUSION Integrated Commiinications 
Business Strategy, delivering irfomiation in voice, data. text, video, and Image. 
CalMor details. 804 

Trip Fon is always open for business. We provide information for vacation 
and business travel. And m guarantee the lowest air fares! Call for details. 
ATTfJ; Travel Agents, lOin our network. 828 

Fidelity irwestmeirts® has teamed witH the U.S. Chamber to create a 
retirement program exclusively for Cftamber members. Its called 
the CHAMBERpl^ And it's designed specifically for small to mid-sized 
businesses. 818 

General Kutrition Centers, one of America's most-recogmzed specialty 
retailers, could also be your best (rancfiise opportunity. You can lap into ttie 
lion's share o( the S6.5 billion nutrittona! supplement market while becoming 
pan of an international retail chain more than 2.80O strong. 8Z4 
World Record Golf Club. New oversize Controller driving iron sets a worid 
record from the fairv/ay. The 12.5- model misses worid record fora dnyer by 
one yard Its patented design reduces books and slices and contomis to USGA 
Rules. 830 

Ricoli^ Digrtal iHuUi-Functional Equipment delivers powerful (ajuopj- 
er and optional pnnttng. scanning and PC taxing capabilities in one cwnP^c^ 
untL To find out more about manimizing your productivity, call today lor a tree 
brochure. 827 

Royal Copystar. The RC-2260 copier is isacked with features and pertor- 
mance required in today s information age. Sixty letter-size copies per minute 
rive on-line paper souites. and "custom edge erase' so you can quickly and 
easily copy checks and odd-size onginals Call (or specs. BM 
Picking A 401(1(1 Pl». Here's a checklist to he!p yo" compare rasls,rej«ew 
investment options. (Jeiermtne the vendor's reputation, and more. « 
plan can be one of the best employee benefils. Call now. K3 

MCA mmn. Gel the details on a 30-day free trial J^.' .3fJJ"J"5 
software. Its m ius! a demo version! Use your ^tes^*^!^"" °' 
our tech support. Call tor more information on the li^ICA benes. wo 

TargetSmart! is the first booK to describe how database ™Jf "^^^SJ"^ 
used by small businesses. Using visual aids and a two-year ™ 
book shows how to strengthen customer relationships and increase saies. oio 

Mail Boias. Etc. The worid s largest franchisor of r««J)^'^«' P""^^^;!!; 
ness and communications service centars targetinfl small business mtm ana 
consumers. Call for more tnforntafion Ofl fr»ictiising opportunities ho 

Git, Now your business can refy on a single com- 
pany - GTE • for help with all your business' 
tetecommunications needs, including worldwide 
long distance. Call today and cxunt on GTE for 
help. 81S 
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The Small Business Advi<rr 



AscDtn Hasler Mailing Systems. Save money t?y learning how our 
new postal and sliipping scales will make your mailfDom more efficient and 
(ess costly 892 

Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An award program that lias honored more 
tfian 1 ,400 businesses since 1990 Rnd out how your business can qoalify for 
this pmgram, Call for information. 811 

WebRamp M3. Give your entire company Internet access through one sim- 
ple-toijse device Warned Best of Show at Networtd+ Interop. the M3 elimi- 
nates the necessity of separate Inlemel user aaounts. Try it for 30 days with 
a money-back guarantee. 832 

All Tune and Lube* It's what's hot in franchising. Join the recognized leader 
in the 170 tjlllion^lotlar automotive seivice industry Our mutti-l>randed con- 
cept allows franchisees 3 times tlie potential under one roof. 871 

Steamatic is a ilivemified cteaning and restoration business witli multiple 
income opportunfties A single franchise fee provides residential and com- 
mercial air duct cleaning, insurance restoration specialJiir^g m tire arvd water 
damage, carpet furniture and drapery cleaning. 825 

Ricoh. Our f re€ video and brochure will show you the advantages of the Aficio 
DigitaJ Copiers. The Aficio digital line includes an array ot models color, mul- 
tifunction, and black and white copiers. 8Z6 

Ret^rints of Nation *s Business cover stories on estate planning, how to use 
the Iniernei finding capital, and more. These four-color reports are handy ref- 
erences or great for mailing to clients and prospects. Call for free listings and 
order information. 829 

Emkay Fleet Services* One of the fop 10 fleet management companies in 
ttte country. Rtteen management programs to choose from, including open- 
ended operating lease, insurance, safety, maintenance control and full man- 
agement Call today for details and an office near you. BBS 

MarketFAX. Use ttiis exciting interact fax technology lo get immediate 
results lor your smalf tjusiness Call today to find out more information about 
the benefits of tfiis system 865 

Mita Fai Machines. Reduce cost and tfansm^sston time Mita n^chines 
allow you to scan documents into memory at six seconds per page User 
technology lets you use plain paper for clear precise images. Three cost-effec- 
tive models available. bIm 

Bjfiler Get your own copy of ^'fleet cost analysis*' from Ryder, tfie experts in 
customized leasing. Ryder excels al customer service and offers fow overall 
costs. Evaluate leasing vs ow/iership. Call now. 855 

Mancuso's Small Business Resource Guide contains names addresses, 
and telephone numbers ol key small business resources. Get answers al>out 
venture capital, on-line service, home-based businesses, legal services, and 
more! 808 

American LHe. Add a valuable life-insurance pn> 
gram to your employe's benefit package at no cost to 
your company' It can tx harxJM with payroll deduc- 
tions. And it's an ideal supplement to an Group 
He covenge^ It's portab^. too. Call tor deiafe 806 
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MANAGING 



Getting A Grip 

On Your Lease 



Wlien you're renting com- 
7nercial pvperty, kmwing 
ivhm to negotiate mid 
ivhe7i to sign can save you 
money ana headaciies over 
the long rmt 



By Smmi Hodges 



After spending two years 
and $70,000 on^ tm- 
praveraents to his 
leased commercial 
space, Ramon Arbaiza had 
what he wanted; one of the 
most popiJar ethnic restau- 
rants in Silver Spring, M± El 
Gavilan's clientele came for the 
bad and lingered to hear the 
Hve Latin music. 

Then the trouble began. 
Arbaiza. oo-owner and man- 
ager of the restaurant, walked 
in one day to find water on the 
floor— and brown stains 
spreading acroiiis his expen- 
sive acoustic ceiling. He called 
his landlord, who promised to 
have the leak fixed, *TTie roof 
people came, but it waB week^ 
before they got here," says 
Arbaiza, 

In the meantime, the roof 
leaked again, damaging more 
tiles and forcing Arbaiza to re- 
move them, which left a hole 
in the ceiling. Eventually, 
Arbaiza installed new tiles. 
But five years later* the roof 
still leaki^, and Arbaiza has 
lost track of the number of 
tiles he has replaced. 

Because the lease say?* ten- 
ant fimiishing5--^'uch as the acoustic tiles 
Arbausa installed — are the tenant's re- 
sponaibilify, Arl:^za and his two co-owners 
are paying for the repairs. So far, they 
have spent about $2,000. 

dmg Your Homework 

Arbai/a is like many small -business own- 
ers who run sucoessful operationB but can*t 
afford to — or decide not to — buy space of 
their own. That m^ns entering into lease 
^reements that typically favor the land- 
lord and can run as long as 40 pages. *The 
tmns are simple.* says David Goldberg, a 
Radmlle, Md., attorn^ who specialties in 
representing businesifles. "^ou either take 
it or l^ve it" 
in plac^ where affordable and attractive 
is scarce, it's not surprising that many 




Smmi Hiulgeii is a free-lance nrrlter in 
Tokoma Park\ 



In the kitchen of km popular Latin reHtaumnl, RammtArlmiza 
all miile*% bid the Imking roof ()fhm leamd itpace nmkea him mu 
sidembly l£$^ kafjpy, 



mnall-business owners sign first and read 
later But signing without doing some 
homework can lead to n^jor headaches. At 
worst, G(ildberg says, ">'our business am 
fail during the lease term* leaving you re- 
sponsible for years of lease piivTuent-s even 
though your business no lon^^r exists.'' 

What are small*business owners to do? 
Take your time and read every word of 
I the lease, no matter how many would-be 
I tenants are in line behind you," says 
Goldberg. Then ask for a few days to have 
the lease reviewed by an attorney, a reai- 
estate agent who specializes in commercial 
I pniperty, and your insurance agent. All 
I three can point out potential prohiems and 
I help you negotiate a learn thats fair for 
I both you and the landlord. 

First Things First 

IMon- yon <\un -unlhing, incorporate, says 
Rick Hit^l3i^s4.41, cin attorney with Hall & 



Evans, a Denver-based law 
firm. When you lease in the 
name C)f your corpoi^ation, your 
financial liability generally is 
limited to your corporate as- 
sets, says Kebesell. 

If you lease in your own 
name, "a court judgment 
could be entered against you 
if you default, and it will' l)e 
entered against you person- 
ality" Riebesell explains. 

Even if you incorporate, 
your landlord may want you 
to a^sHume some personal lia- 
bility, especially ii' your bu.-^i- 
ness is a start-up. But 
Riebesell says it's smart to 
refiise> Consider finding an- 
other space, he says, or try to 
negotiate for a trial period 
after which the landlord 
would release you frf>m your 
personal guarantet^ 

Rieix^'^elt also suggests ne- 
gotiating tor an initial lease 
term that s as short as possi* 
ble. "Its better to get a short 
t*!rm you can expand rather 
than sign on for five or 10 
years " he says. 
Bob Seale did exactly that. 
- ' ^ He signed a three-year lease 
and later extended it for an- 
other three years. Seale owns Seale & 
Associates, a Greenwood* Colo,, firm that 
rtipresents manufacturers of electronic 
parts. 

When Seale first shopped for commer- 
aaJ space in 1990, he wanted a five-vear 
leaae. The hvm market was so weak that 
I wanted Ui take advantage and lock in a 
good rate/ he explains. But the space he 
found in IX^nver olTen^d a bev^ of ameni- 
ties, such as a confertmce room md cov< 
ened parking, and the prit^ was just $9 
a square ftMit per year. The landlord 
wouldnt go for a five-year tease, so we 
signed for three," .nays Sede. 

After two years in the space, Seale asked 
for and gtrt another three^year lease, i had 
a feehng ihv mnrkei was going to impmve; 
he says, "so 1 renewed early.' Seale agreed to 
a 20 percent prio* increase. paHhing his 
lease rati* to nearly $11 a squnrt' fiiot, but 
that was still a reaaonabk pria*. 
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By the tinie his second lease was up, 
Sealers market intuition had become real- 
ity, and the landlord wanted $18 a square 
foot. At that point, Seale nays, 'Sve decided 
it was time to leave Denver It wasn't nee* 
essary for us to have a class-A building in 
the dty anyway 

Regardle.ss5 of the lease period, make 
sure the lease allows you to sublease. If it 
doesn't, you're xiilnerable to Goldbei^'s 
worst-case scenario— years of lease pay* 
raents even after youre no longer using 
the space. 

''Ask for the ability to sublease, subject to 
a reasonable i'e\iew by the landlord * sug- 
gests Riebe-HplL "Reasonable review^ is the 
key negotiating point — it 
means that as long as 
your new tenant can pay 
the lease and operate a 
suitable business, the 
landkjfd mui^t approve 
the subl^u9e. 

Next Things Next 

Among other matters 
tliat d^n^e dose atten* 
tion are "charges for 
common-area mainte- 
nance/ says Gar\" 
Hoagland, a bustness at- 
torney at Hoagland, 
Longt), Moran, Dunst & 
Duokis in New 
Bmnsv^dck. 

The farther north you 
go, the more important 
common-area mainte- 
nance becomes. ""Interior 
common areas have to be 
heated, and youll help 
pay for that/ says 
Hoagland. Youll also 
pitch in part of the cost of huow removaK 
which can be significant. The mmhmed 
CTJst^ of heating and snow removal can be a 
tot higher than air*Dindiy<)mng aisti? for 
bustneRSi*H in .southern climes. 

Landlords typically chai^je tenants for 
hmU water, and other utilities, but some 
also include a lease pnnision for capital 
expt^ndituree, sometimes allied "reserves 
and re|}|aC8fnentfl.* 

*^Watch for these." says Hoiigtand. it 
means you could bt* expecttni to pay toward 
the eventual nn^lan^ment of the furnace or 
(resurfanngl t ' i fig lot.' 

(kJdIxM-g I . " 1 s that you agree to 

pay for all I'OK'^iinr mamtenanc* 

and repnirn hut that you negotm; ^ 

thing Iwymd that 

Coldlx^rK alK*» says you should ^'make 
suH' you have good insuranct^/ Most land- 
lordw and many staU*?^ n^p' 
to earr\' 1 tahtl ity msunina' 
juriej* or lo8i4e« io cyslomens. The amiiunl 
of inHumnce nH|unn'd may Im; nt»gotiable. 



Kevin Foley, president of PFT&K 
Insurance Agency in Old Bridge, tells 
his clients to lf>ok at insurance require- 
ments and then call him- The landlord 
may want you to have $4 million in cfjver- 
age but you have $1 million," he says. 
"That may be enough/ 

Foley also suggests buying liability cov- 
erage that will pay for any damage to your 
property or the rest of the building from 
fire caused by you or your business. 

If you lease in a shopping center, be pre- 
pared for additional considerations. In a 
new center, ask for an "exclusive"— a 
clause guaranteeing that space won't be 
rented to another business similar to 




Usina a real-estate »jent to mgotiate kam' tTmtvat^ km tvanltvd in motr-famr 
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yours. Also ask what will happen if the 
shopping center fails. **You don't want to 
find yourself in a mall that's only maiigin- 
ally occupied/ says Goldberg. "Ask for a 
prmision that says you don't have to pay 
rent until the tenter is 40 percent full.' 

its important to check a shopping cen- 
ters hours, since youTI be expecied to be* 
open for business at those times. Make 
sure the center has enough parking to 
ma^t your nt*eds, too, and find out who will 
m\ fiir finishing your leastnl space. 

Also find out whether youll have to ren- 
ovate your storefront every five to 10 years 
at voiir own expense. Upscale malls often 
this requirement. Such mall« also 
MXietimes require leases under which the 
buaines^^ muni pay a peirentage of its gross 
income, usually over and above the rent 

Helping Hands 

if t fit' ngors of leasing space sound daunt- 
don't Ix* disamraged. Agents and bro^ 
Iters who deal in cf>mmercial real estate 



usually can help you find a good praperty 
and negotiate a fair lea>se. You pay nothing 
for the service; commission fee^ are paid by 
the landlord. 

Eleal-estate agents often can pdnt out 
additional options. "If you're in an area 
with several municipalities, compare the 
financial incentives offered by local gov- 
emmentSt" says Dan Wilkinson, president 
of Wilkinson & Snowden. IncyCollierB 
International a real-estate fim in 
Memphis, Tenn. One city or town might 
levy a personal income tax on businesses 
while another does not, for example. 

Greg Gunn. senior vice president of 
Cottonwood Realty Services in Salt Lake 
City, suggests that 
small'business owTiers 
use an agent who fipe- 
cializes in the kind of 
space they are seeking. 
''Ill commercial real es- 
tate, you have apart- 
ments, industrial space, 
office space, retail 
space, and land,^ says 
Gunn. In a small mar^ 
ket, one agent might do 
it all. But in a niedium- 
sized or large market, 
specialists usually are 
available. 

"A specialtst will be 
acquainted with the 
strong and weak parts 
of your market seg- 
ment," says Gunn. 

Greg T\imen princi- 
pal of Tbnier & Bair, 
Architects, in Houston, 
didn \ use a real -estate 

agent to negotiate his 

first lease, but he 
wishes he had. "I probably would Ve gotten 
a better deal/ he says. 

Tlimer has used an agent to negotiate 
all of his lease renewals, however. And in 
the 13 years he has been in hii? building, 
conditionji! have become more favorable. 
The company leaser one floor of a two- 
stoiT oftice building thai Turner describes 
iw ''nice, clean, functional npace. but not 
hig^'profile' 

Thn>ugh hi.^ reak*state agent Tinier— 
whose firm is the building^g principal ten- 
ant—negotiated for and won the right to 
ct)nln)l the building's heating and air-con* 
di tinning settings. Tbmer says that was 
impfjrtant for the c< mi fort ofhif? employeai, 
who often work odd houn^. 

lYimer also has worked with the land- 
lord to get various impro\'ement8, which 
the firm pays for in installments. "Fd 
rather be a big fish in a small pond instead 
of the other way anjund," t^ay.s T\imer. "It's 
nia* when you'rt* im^xirtant to the land- 
lord," w 



REGULATION 



When Workers Have 
Mental Disabilities 



NMirinV Business Decemlx^r 11*97 

Federal guidelines on hoiv 
discnmmatim law ap- 
plies to ertvployees imth 
ermtiojial or psychological 
problems may not answer 
all employers' questions. 



By Roberta Reyn^ 




With a large number of workers ac* 
cusing their erapioyeni of dm- 
crimmating against them fc>r 
emotional or psychiatric impair- 
ments, a federal agency is hoping that 
guidelines it issued can help forestall such 
complaints. 

More than 2.5(X) workers filed 
charges with the US. Equal 
Employment Opportunity 
Commi^ion ^EEOC^ in 
each of the past two years 
alleging discrimination 
bas^ on mental impair- 
ments. The Americans with 
Disabilities Act * ADA), which 
took effect in 1992 and applies to 
businesses mth 15 or more employees, 
prohibits such discrimination. 

The EEOC guidelines, issued in March, 
aim to help employers understand how the 
ADA appties to people mth mental disabil- 
ities. 

However, they may fall short of that 
goal^ aays Ctystal Hayman Simms, who 
manages a statewide work-site-education 
program on mental illness and ADA is.su*?,'^ 
for the Delaware Mental Health 
A^ociation in Wilmington. 

The guidelines use termjs— such as 
schizophrenia and bipolar disorder— that 
are unfamiliar to many small -business 
owners, says Siimns. Also, the most basic 
compliance issues remain a source of con- 
fmkm for many employers, experts say. 

For example, a business must provide 
"reasonable accommodation* to a worker 
with a mental disability unless doing so 
would cause ''undue hanlship"* to the busi- 
ness, the guidelines state. 

But what is a reasonable accommoda- 
tion? There's no easy answer. Almost 
everything under the ADA is fact-spedfic 
for a particular c^," sa^ Ellen M. 
Martin, who heads the empto^-ment-law 
practice of Patterson, Belknap, Webb & 
'^ler in New York Citv 'There s no hard- 
and-fast rule on what is a reasonable ac* 
oommodation. It depends on the size and 
profitability of the company/ 

While employers can*t cloiie their eyes to 
an divious problem, such as an employee 
who makes threaLs against others in the 



f workplace, it's mostly the emplo3ree's re- 
sponsibility U\ notify the employer of a dis- 
ability that needs accommodation. 

Your response should be guided by two 
&cts, says Christopher Bell, a former 
EEOC lawyer and now managing partner 
with the Minneapolis office of Jackson, 
Lewis, Schnitzler & Krupman. The ADA 
only protects people who have a dis- 
ability and who abo are qualified to 
do the job youVe assigned them * 



Discrimination Complaints 
For Emotional Impairments 

Numbers ol complaints filed with the EEOC by people 
alleging workplace discrimination because of their 
emotional or psychiatric cJisabilities. Totals are for federal 
fiscal years, which run tfuoygh Sapl 30- 




necessary, and the linutations on the em- 
ployee's ability* to perform his or her job. 

"There has to be a siAstantial impair- 
ment before the disability is pmtected 
under the ADA. Also, ask how long the con- 
dition is likely to last. Only extn^mely seri- 
ous shoit-term disabilities are protected/ 
Many accommodations aren't costly, ex- 
perts say. The change may entail time off 
without pay for doctor visits, putting up a 
partition to help the worker concentrate 
better, or allowing an em- 
ployee on medication to 
work an adjusted schedule. 

The EEOt' guidelines con- 
tain protections for employ- 
ers» too. For instance, an em- 
ployer can fire M>meone who 
is disruptive, rude» and unco- 
operative if the empkjyer has 
made it clear that working 
lof'i-tber is critical to the 
aimpany's success, has docu- 
mented any pmhlems the 
worker created, and has 
warned and counseled the 
individual. 

Also, while employers 
can't ask a job candidate 
whether he or she has a dis- 
ability, they can ask about 
ability ti> peribrm specific 
job functions. 



Roberta RetfueH in a fm-lmice iuriter in 



The key, Bell says, is to focus on job re- 
quirements. Soppnwe someone brings in a 
doctor's note it he or she has clin- 

ical depresaii^E. n t work overtime. If 
your company makes holiday ornaments 
and it^ September, somebody who am't 
work overtime can^t do the job. The pe*rson 
would not have ADA protection, Belt says. 

\Miat if an empbyee tells yxm he or she 
t^uflers from stress and needs time off! Mk 
for documentation from a doctor /Vdvises 
Martin: 'The physician should indicate the 
diagntids, the acojmmc»dations that are 



I WM mon sense and com- 
I passion ^} a long way 

I I mi hris Adams, dinxtor 
B '»f development and educa- 
tion with the Mental Health 
Avstdatiun of Mmnesola in 
MinneaiX)lis, puts it this 
way: "Reasonable accommo- 
dation does not mean the buaine«s owner 
' pays sometjne to slack off. It means: I, the 
small-business owner, am trving t/i do what 
I can so the employee can ma.x:imi5Ee his or 
her p<JtentiaJ imd tibility to do the job.' 

To request the fu if text of the guide^ 
lines or other infomiatiomil publications 
on discrimination in the workplace, call 
the Publications DtBtnbutHm Vtmivr fur 
the EE(K; Hi Umhm^.'Xm: the text of 
the guidelines is alstj available at the 
EEOCs site on the World Wide Web 
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As a business leader, 
the only question is, 
which one should 

vnii rPrifl fir^t^ 

J %m wM I vl wl III « ■ As you confrunr the future of your business 
head-on, it s time to do whar so many leading executives have done. Look to the people to whom 
nearly 100 of the FORTUNE 500® companies have turned--The Delta Consulting Group, m For nearly two 
decades, EteHa has helped Americas business leaders cackle the challenges of change management. 



Cttmpttinf by Dtstp 

"Easy to read, ffackB(f 
with mformatm, fiiied 
useful mmpks." 
4lerfy Sdiscfl Diimm 



tm \mk stores. 



COMPETING 


Eisctfttvfi Teams 

"Jimfy insight Jfom 
those ¥vho have 
extensive 0xpenence. ' 
-!^ut AJIatfB. Chairni^n £ CEO, 

Available in f?ne book 
stores in P^ovember. 




Champions of Change 

Tmides the pfachca! 
advice and real-iffe exam- 
ples that can help peo0 
i)e€me effective ieadm" 

V Shipte^. Ornmn A CEO. 
Ihe Chaso Wa/l^satta/l CorpoiatKMi 

Available in fine tyook 
stores in Janoary. 
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CHAMPIONS 



h tii pnortaxail 



h onler by phone, call 
Josser B3^5 PuWishersat 



To order by ptione, wli 
Jos^ey Bas5 Publisfwrs at 



organization design, and executive ream development. Delta's approach has enabled CEOs and senior 
executives to meet the extraordinary demands of competition and growth. ■ With these important new 
books, you, too, can benefit from Detta^ insights and experience^whatever your business, whatever your 
role, Defa provides you with the tactics and tools, the concepts and the understanding to help you change the 
way you do business forever. Now the only question should be: '^Wbicb one should you rmd first?" 



Available In Fine Bookstores And Througti On-Line Bookstores 
For More Information About The Delta Consulting Group, 
Visit Them On Their Web Site: www.deitacgxom 
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T^ade Links 
Via Tlie internet 



Here's haw mme small' 
busimss expoiiem am 
ushig technology to pkig 
in to global markets. 



By Rabertu Maynm^d 



A man in B^min who 
was surfiii- Mi. 
Intemet om da} Ihi.^i 
summer happened 
upon a reference U) Shmm 
I>Dherty's dog shampoo^i. 
The man, who owned a 
puppy and was searching 
the World Wide Web for rel- 
evant information, found 
the mention on a Web site 
mi up by a dog breeder in 
Spain. 

That chance encounter in 
cybei's^pace led to two posi- 
tive outcomes for Dohert/s 
firm, Veil us Product.^ Inc., a 
Columbuu, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of pet-gnwming prod- 
ujctM: The puppy owner in 
Bahrain contacted Vellui?; 
and became a cuatomer, 
and the dog breeder in 
Spain became the Westi^m 
European distributor for 
Vellus after Doherty con- 
tacted him. — 

Such is the power of elec- 
tronic communication to extend the reach 
of small companies to market.^ worldwide. 

'The way this [business transaction] 
transpired just blew me away^ says 
Doherty, president of Vellus. She first ex- 
pt»rienced the Internet less than a year 




Using the Internet helps Shama Dohedif, preHidmt of a pet-jmMliidis com- 
pcinff bnoih up on omrHem imticets mid hercmnpetitmL 



ago, and now she routinely spends up to 
two hours a day online, researching over- 
seas markets and domestic and foreign 
competitors. 

The company had revenues of less than 
$500,000 lant year, but Doherty believes 



the Internet will help 
boost sales. 

The successful conclu- 
sion of the European dis- 
tribution deal also spurred 
V'ellus to ratchet up cre- 
ation of its own Web site^ 
mvicvdhnixonf, which was 
launched recently. think 
the Web site ml] help busi- 
ness tremendously I have 
no doubt that it will pull in 
people from overseas," 
says Doherty, who has 
been exporting for five 
years. Foreign sales ac- 
count for more than half of 
her revenues. 

Across Time Zones 

JuHt a£^ the Internet is fast 
b€?coming a key domestic 
business-development 
tool, companies pui^uing 
foreign markets ane find- 
ing it an effective — and 

sometimes necessary — 

means of reaching busi- 
ness partners and customers several time 
zones away. 

"There are graduating levels of sophisti- 
cation of usage," says Lisa Kjaer* director 
of the U*S. Department of Commerce's 
Export Assistance Center in Seattle. She 



Creating An Export-Friendly Site 



Increa*5ed international visibility is an im- 
portant benefit of ha\ing a business site 
on the World Wide Web. Here aa* some 
tips on ert*ating a site that will make a 
good impression on people bmwsing the 
Web overseas. 

These suggestions are offered by Eva. 
Chiu, president of InfoAdvantage, a 
Bellevue, Wash., eoasulting firm that de- 
velops Web sites for <>ther business people. 

Provide enough information about 
your company. The portion t*f a Web 
site that provides company information is 
typically one of the most frequently vis- 



ited areaSt says Chiu. l^viding as much 
detail as poasible about your companys 
strengths is a good way to establish credi- 
bility which is critical for a small busi- 
ness that is unkno\Mi overseas. 

Make contact information promi- 
nent Simple as this notion is, vital 
names and telephone or fax numbers 
often are buried deep within a site. Bring 
them to the fiont 

Make it clear that you export On 

the tirst page of your Web .site, teli 
browsers that you are an exporter ( or 



want to be), and note whether you have a 
section of the site written in another lan- 
guage or g)eared to a particular foreign 
market. 

Comiider the needs of overseas cu^ 
tomem For example, tlie site tor Beater 
Wear, another Belle vue company v^ hich 
makes ski apparel and accessories, in- 
cludes a siKf^-conversion table. By referring 
to the table, oistomei^ outside the United 
States can be suit they are ordering cloth- 
ing in the right sisse. 

Don't leave site development to the 
technieianB. Involving your marketing 
people can ensure that youi" site is consis- 
tent with the image you want to project. 
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says there are four ^ps in the natural 
evolution of small exporters' adoption of 
Internet technoiog>': 

■ Getting electronic mail. 

■ Building an informationaJ Web site. 
8 Conducting international market re- 
search eiectronicaik 

8 Offering potential online customers a 
secure process for ordering and paying for 
products. 

The first two steps have been imple- 
mented successfully by a 30-year-old, 
Compton, Calif., manufacturing company 
that just months ago started the ball 
rolUng on a plan to export its aluminum 
door frames, "WeVe already found the 
Internet to be invaluable." says Bod J, 
Gutierrez, president of Modulex, Inc. "E- 
mail €\xt^ down on phone expenses and, 
with the time differences, eliminates a lot 
of wasted effort trying to communicate in- 
ternationally'" 

The company's new Web site, wam mod 
}d£x.€imu offers product information to 
people interested in the companys target 
markets of Mexico and countries on the 
Padfic Rim. Gutierrez hopes this exposure 
in cyberspace will attract distributors, cus- 
tomers, and even joint-ventui'e partners to 
the small company, which last year had 
revenues of $2 million. 

Similarly, Kris Olson, owner of Beatvr 
Wear in Belle\iie. Wash., says his two- 
year-old Web site has been an important 
promotional tool and an effective genera- 
tor of leads. Beater, which manufactures 
aki pants, jackets, and accessiiries, last 
year had revenues of $65,000. 

Olson hopes that the Web site ultimately 
will help extend his selling season from 
five months to year-round by sparking ex- 
ports to countries in the Southern 
Hemisphere, where the seasons are re- 
versed from those in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

IHspelhng the notion that small compa- 
nies can't afford an Internet presence, 
Olson himself created Beaters site, 
mi'mbetj^ercom^ even though he had little 
computer experience. 

Soon after the site was launched, it was 
receiving 100 visits a day Now it aver- 
ages about 2,70*;)» and Olson expects to 
boost that significantly through recent 
arrangement*? with ski magazines, which 
will promote his Web site in return for 
csommissions on resulting product sales. 

Shopping The Web 

Web-gentraied ,saks already are brisk I or 
some companies, according to trade spe- 
cialists in several states, though actual on- 
line transactions still are ml occurring in 
great volume. 

The most common pattern is for cu.^^ 
tomers to tap sites for product and 
company informatiim^ then use faxes or 



Proving thai small firms mn ajjhrd ait Infemd pre^enct^. Khh Ohov med kin moded 
kuonicdgv ofa^tuptders ti} create a Web site for hlH skhfmtr mmimnif. 



telephones to place orders. Apparently, 
they do this largely because of online- secu- 
rity concerns. That prompted Olson last 




Going Online For 
Exporting Help 

Finding free information about trade and 
exporting has never been easier. Here are 
some places to start your search: 

■ For answers to the most frequently 
asked questions about trade in general 
and for market information on regions 
and countries: nwHiiUhdmigor (the U.S. 
Department of Commerce's International 
Trade Administration 

fl For inform atit>n alx)ut obtaining 
working capital, direct loans, financing 
guarantees, and export insuj^ance: 
mtminxhfLgftr ( the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States!. 

■ For advice about financing exports: 
immHtxignr fthe U.S. Small Business 
Administration h 

■ To learn about technolog>' product 
that require sptxrial Hcenses to export: 
miw hm.dftcjior t the Bureau of Export 
Adn ►n, a branch of the 

(Ai\ \ . k'partmentK 

B To get mlbrmation about thousands of 
trade shows and conferences around the 
world: nwHitHtTtttmlafm (TVade Show 
Centnd, a Welleskn^* Mass.» aim pony i 

Also, check w\ih your sUit<*'?^ t*xpi jrt-pn>- 
motion office to learn r<*- 
sources and allows bu k l(* 

its site. 



summer to offer a secure online-ordering 
pitJcess^ which has resulted in an increase 
in Web orders bxjni overseas customers. 

Some nonexpoiling companies are find- 
ing that ha\ing a Web sitt? can result in 
overseas business they hadn't even 
courted. Hyperspace Cowgirls, a two-year- 
old. New York City-based developer of chil- 
dren s s*)ftware. has several European 
deals in the works even though it has nti 
marketing effort overseas. 'We don't ad- 
vertise overseas at all," says Susan Shaw, 
president of the company, whc^^ Web ad- 
dress is HrnvJiygiiUvunL "People just find 
you." 

Linking The Sites 

Recognizing the Internet's growing value 
to small exporters, expt>rt agencies in 
I many stat^r^Michigan, Califoniia, and 
I Wisconsin among them— are helping ctim- 
) panies Ux-ome familiar with the Internet 
and with the nuts and btjlts of Web-site de- 
velf>pment. IncreasinglVp small firms are 
linking their company sites to a variety of 
trade- related sites, including those of trade 
centers and banks. 

'ITiis year, Washington slaU* launched a 
mu^ df^signtHl to pmmote its forest prod- 
ucts, one of the states Uip export priorities. 
The site, targeted at the Japanese market 
and ctintaining information in Japanese, 
includi^s a direcUiiy t>f fon-st-pnxluct com- 
panies in the state and links U> the aimpa- 
nii^' Web siU\s. 

Since September, 20 U S. companiea 
that sell a>mputer and business equtp- 
ment have pjirticipat<*d in a ajntinuing 
"imlinc trade show" through a Wi*h site 
ill tiled at Chim*se husint»ss**s. The site, 
fUnded by a public-private partner^ship, 
contains information in Chinese tm the 
amipanies' products and aintacts. 



According to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, a sponi^or and promoter of the 
site, the effort is designed to help compa- 
nies test the market in China without 
spending the thousands of doUaia it would 
take to travel there to participate m a 
trade show. 

In addition, the site provides 24-hom' ex* 
posiire rather than the limited access a 
company get^ fi^om an event lastmg just a 
few days. 

The future importance of the Internet 
as a tool for international business 
seems limitless. Says the Commerce 
Department's I^aer: ^Ever>^ business 
that IVe talked to says that they re seeing 
exponential growth in the numbers of visi- 
tors they're receiving [on their Web sites] 
from overseas. . . . The biggest concern I 
have for companies is that some still don't 
even have e-mail. They need to make that 
investment. 

^is is growing so fast that, pretty soon, 
it will liecome as necessary a tool as the 
phone and the fax." 

Trade aficionados predict that elec- 
tronic commerce will never fully replace 
face-to-face meetings with international 
contacts or eliminate the need for small 
companies to iseek expert counsel about 
the many aspects of doing business 
abroad, 

"You will not have to meet with people 
overseas as often T says Daniel J. 
McLaughlin, deputy assistant secreiao^ 
of commerce for domestic operations in 
the International Trade Administration. 
"But the electronic aspect will augment 
relationships and allow for entry into 
more markets with greater speed and 
ease and for less cost," Use of the 
Internet, he says, is the No, 1 t^jpic in in* 
temational trade. 

hitemet use by husinesses in most for- 
eign markets is not as widespread as it is 
in the United Statm That gives U.S. 
companies an advantage in gaining ac- 
cess to those markets, at least for the 
time being, according to Eva Chiu* presi- 
dent of InfoAdvanliige, a consulting firm 
in Bellevue that develops Web sites for 
other business pt»ople. 

But as fl>rL*ign cfimpanies make greater 
use of the Inlemel. thut advantage will di- 
minish as a>mp(4ition increases, siiysChiu. 
\Sina^ wr 1 in, the timing is good 

for iLs U ) : 1 ' of our ahil ity to get 

ink) thowt> riiai-kfUs.' .-.tie says* 

Acknowledging the speed at which 
technology is advancing. pet-prfKluct 
manufacturer Doherty concurs: **As for an 
Internet prem»nct% we needed to do it yes- 
tetxby.' » 

RfSrrta Mntjnarfi w o bttmntJ^ ttriter in 



Software With A Worldview 



Many software resource's ai^ available for 
people who are doing business ahroad or 
who want to start doing so. These aids 
range finom databases of information 
about financial conditions in other coun- 
tries to primers on international business 
and software for managing trade deals. 

Relerence Tools 

M Asia ti Soitm'i^ CD-ROM The Asian 
Soun:es Media Group> < 847 ) 476^1900. 
Despite its name^ Asian Sources contains a 
wealth of infonnation on products and sup- 
pliers from nil I'egions of the world. 
This CD-ROM supplements 
Asian Sources' U industn- 
magazines covering oom- 
puters, electronics, 
fashion, gifts, and 
manufacturing prod- 
ucts. It comes v^ith 
a suhsaiption to 
any of Asian 
Bounces* ma|^- 
zines; subeoriptions 
gtartat $60 a %^ I 



matiim bic, 1-800-334' 
2564. This CD-ROM pro- 
vides financial information and 
trade profiles of more than 240 ctjun 
tries. The infbmiation— from financial in- 
stitutionj^. govei-nment agencies, and eco- 
nomic-reseaix*h organizations-^i ncl udes 
economic forecasts, exchange rates, indus- 
trial sun^e.vs, and political information. 
Annuid subscription: $2,750- 

■ The Expoii Er^mt Columbia Cascade 
Inc., (7031 860*0866, These two CD-ROMs 
of information can help small firms deter- 
mine if exporting is for them. ThaJmlgmg 
Yt m r ' ' ' 1 ^ ^ can hel p ctjm- 

panit ^^^r *hev are ready 

to expint their pJ'uduLt- 
questions on exporting, |m> 
tential markets. The second disc, ilw 
/ ' V hthf itloM 7tvih' 

I ! ► the above information as 

well 
seas 1 




graphic, economic, gcjvemment and infra- 
structure information. The HuHdkmk o/ 
Infermitmmil Ecommim prondes statis- 
tics on the economic performance of coun- 
tries and regions. Price is $40 from the 
National Technical Information Service. 

■ W^iiid Cmntnj AnnhfuL Gale Research 
Inc., 1-800-8774253, This CD-ROM con- 
tains analj'tical information on the 
economies and political structures of every 
nation. The st*iirchable database covers 
business conditions, investment climates, 
trade barriers, financing and eco- 
nomic-deveiopment contacts. 
Prioe is $425 ftt>m Gale 
Research. 

Doing Business 

■ IvKfjiJiti^jwer 

' 2H0-99(K). 
i Ml - pitducl IB 
designed to 
make it easier to 
sell in foreign 



m Thr WoM Fadboak im md 

[nation S<*r%ice. 

f703 ^ 

267 naUonji. Th* Wwid Fmihf^ak am- 
^ns profiles of countries, including gec> 



' l ias sutrh as pui^ 
ciia>e invt^ices, certifi- 
cates of origin, sliip* 
pers" expert declaratioa^, 
customs invoices, and packing 
h^U. Price is $499 irom EZX, 

■ Tmdesolutions* Integrated TVade 
SyMemB, ^630) 261-9740, IVadesoiutionB 
helps serious exp^irters in all a^ipects of 
an export deal, including price quotes, 
purchase orders, and shipping. It also 
handler act ' (ms through an 
accounting J tied mth the 
^^oft ware. Price .starus at $10,000 from 
intc^aU*d Tr idr ^r-trins, 

Translaljon 

■ Kasv Translator, TVansparent Lan- 
guage Inc., 1-800-752^1767, Tim handy 
softwaa* translates text, eiedninic maii, or 
Web page^i from English to Spanish, 
French, or German, or frcjm those* lan- 
guages into English- Retail price: 

■ Power TVan.'^lator. GItibdink Inc., 
l-"- ' r Translator trans- 
lat' mail, and Web 
pages lTT)m Knglmh Uj French, tferman. 
Italian, or Spanisli, or fmm those lan- 
guagiSH intf) F^ngiihih, It works either as a 
gtand-al(jni ■ i ' < within two popular 
word pncx'.' I WorTiPf'Tf*^! nnH 
MidtiBoil Word- Retail pri' 
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By Michael Barrier 



Creating Some Serious Fun 



Given the time of year, it seems 
natural to write about a busi' 
whose plant floor is filled 
with dinosatirs and dragonB in 
various stages of construction — 
even though the resemblanoe to 
Santas workshop is only sili- 
cone-skin deep, SaUy Corp. is a 
serious operattf^n. 

The Jacksonville. Fla., oom- 
pan>^with 60 employees- 
makes animated figures for 
theme parks, casinos, and other 
places. Its audjo-animatitjnic 
robo^, contraDed by computers 
and air cj^lkidersi, are similar to 
the kind first made famous in 
the Disney theme parks, Disn^' 
does such work in-hoase; virtu- 
ally everyone else turns tfj Sally 
or one of a hall' dozen or so other 
privately held small companies. 

Sally C«rp, was started in 
Jacksonville 20 ye^rs ago by a 
dentist who wanted to exploit 
the then-bm^eoning maritet for 
animated figure in pizza 
restaurants, (Sally was the 
name of the dentists firet 
patient. » When that market 
shrank, the company faltered, 
tbe dentist departed, and a new 
management team took over. 

The company moved on to 
making robots for theme parks 
and miJ8euniSr^4»lh still impor- 
tant to the busiiies»-4iut retail- 
ers are now the lastesti^wing 
market "What really turned the 
company around,* says How ard 
W Kefley, a former television- 
^tion ej&ecuthre who is Salty^s 
president 'Vas becoming an 
international company. Ntjw we 
do about 70 pereent of our busi- 
ness abroad'' 

BecentJy, Sally was building 
what KeUev calls "the maestro," 
a $120,000 mbot— Ihe meet 
complicated human character 
we've ever bir ' ns— for a 
retail/off5<3e cv , Hong 



Kong. The maestiti vviD L'jonduct 
the jets of a fountain to tlie 
acoompajiiment of smpbooic 
music. 

But complications come with 
the territory; Sallys customers 
insisted that the maestros face 
be Eiirasian — ^that is, 
not identifiably 
Asian 



tnmc veiiiion of President L^ti- 
don Johnson, as pon of the 
chain's celebration of its 75t}i 
anniversary. 

Similarly, ^ve did Placido 
Domingo for a Mexico Cit\^ wax 
museum/ feUey says, "and his 
mother pmvided the tuxedo." 

Sally's showmar^ship is prov- 
ing to be useful in another new 
market: tmde-show exhibits, not 
necessarily involving 
animated fig- 




or Caucasian, 

Earlier chal- 
lenges included 
the Hearing, 
smoking, fire-breathing (a 14- 
foot flame! dragon that Sally 
made for a miniature golf courye 
in Myrtle Beach, S£. Sally was 
making a replacement dragon 
recently because the first one 
went up in its own flame when, 
Kelley says» "someone forgqt to 
turn off the gas." 

The work can also offer chal- 
lenges of a very difierent kind. 
For instance, Sally was commLs- 
aioned thiK vnj^r hv the Neiman 
Mamis ret . m desise a 

highly reali , -imima- 



ures. TVade 
shows "are getr 
ting bigger,' 
Kelley saya, 
•*and the booths and stands are 
getting bigger and mort* expen- 
sive and more glanu>n)us; 

For now, though. n)i)cjUi 
remam the heait of the busi- 
ness. The people at Sally Corp. 
are, aftt*r all .s(j well-att]uainted 
with thtnr pnxlucts that they 
can tell mu instantly what is 
likely to wear out first on a 
robot "Shirt collars; Kelley 
savs. 

Think about it; If 3W1 were, 
like the Hong Kong "^maestna,* 
nwMiig in exactly the same way 



many times every day, which of 
//o/^r movable parte would likely 
be the first to go? 

Stocking Stuffers 

A couple of ne^t items caught 
our eye this year as giit posaibil- 
itias: 

m The MRI Bmikn^ ' Gffide to 
Fomgn Cfrnvm-if is published 
quarteily; lai^t summers edition 
was the 24tii. This is a paper- 
liack publimtion with a hard- 
cover price: $60. 

The publishers tout the book 
as a guide for American busi- 
ness people traveling interna- 
tionally, but it's a Icit of fm to 
pag)B through even if you're not 
planning a trip ovei^seas. Its 250 
pages are fiiled wth color repro- 
ductioas of foreign currency; 
including a lot of bills no longer 
in use. 

lb order, contact the Mone- 
tao^ Research institute, RO. 
Box 3174, Houston. %xbb 
77253-3174: (713 1 827-1796. 

■For that gardener yon know 
who milhf has ever>'thing, how 
about a box of bugs? The Bug 
St«>re in St Louis sells boxes of 
pnedator insedi^pra>ing man- 
tifies and the like— that will, m 
they say, chow down on the tjnd 
bugs. 

Prkes start at $29 (plus $2 
I shipping and handling) for a 
small box of predatoi^ \ which 
will be delivert^— mofrt of them 
I as eggs— in the spring, when 

gardeneni need them I. 
' t^all l-80(M55-2S47 or 1314 ) 
966-2287. 

I In the ()ctoln*r iMue, we 
mentioTifd a bjtrklet on how to 
foil pickpockets luid other such 
grinchei*. Thtt latest edition is 24 
pages, up fnjm 20, hut the price 
is sUH for a singk* copy, or 
$6 for tvk^). lb oixier, write T\^vel 
I Tomptmion Exchange. H 0. Box 
! B3:i/\mityville,N.Y. 11701- 
t)8a3; or call f516) 454-0880 
for quantity rates. le 
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From Customer Relations To Planning For Retirement 
Cover Story Reprints Help You Manage And Grow Your Business. 
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and monp. {^et the torjfa you need to run iind 
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OFFICE TECHNOLOGY 



Applying Postage 
WItii A iteyslroke 



Pkig-m devices for jjenoJial 
cmnpide rs are designed to 
simplify metered mailiiigs 
for Bnmll fimis — and 
reduce chances fm\fiixmjd 



By Peter Weaver 



Anyone who has lugged one of those 
briefcase-size mechanical meters to 
the post office for periodic infusions 
of postage credit will welcome the 
news: Beginning in 1998, the old mechan- 
ical machines can be replaced with a new 
electrimic postage-metering device that 
plugs into a personal computer It's smaller 
than a computer mouse and ne%Tr ha^ to 
be taken to the post office. 

By 1999. the U S. Postal Service 
says, most mechanical postage meters, 
which have been leased or sold to many 
small fmm and home busines^^ should be 
phased out. 

*This new system will provide aM the 
TOUvenience and flexibility that larg^ mail- 
ers have=-right on your desktops aays 
Pam Gibert, a Postal Service vice presi- 
dent for retail operations. 

The plug-in devices will not be for eveiy- 
body, however Because they are designed 
for Windows^ba.sed PCs, Apple Macintosh 
osmputers will not be able to accommodate 
them. It is expected that before the end of 
the decade, private companies ^iD develop 
a simiJar product for use with Macs. 

A Fraud Deterreiil 

Development of the jsocalied desktop post 
office is an outgrowth of the Postal Services 
efforts to prevent fraud in the use of me- 
chanical postage meters. Without explain- 
ing how such fraud is committed, the Postal 
Service says it loses an estimated % KK) mil- 
lion annually from theft of metered potrtage. 

The new digital devices, designed to be 
fraud-proof, get postag^value refills online 
thiBugh an etectrDnic-transfer arrange* 
ment that the business »ets up with one of 
fee companies authorized to supply the de- 
vice and the software that activates them. 
Postage can be paid fcr online mth a credit 
card or thitmi^ a special billable account 
Tb thwart thoe^ who may attempt to steal 
digital postage, online tran^siictions will 
be pK9ftected by encryption— a technolo^jy 
for scrambling data to keep it secure during 
onhne transmission. iSee "A Code-Red 
hsue In Communications^ on Page 46. i 

Once a plug-in device is loaded with digi- 
tal postage, the am}mpan\ing software, 
upon command, tells a printer to put 
posti^ on an envelope along m\k the re- 
cipient's address. 

"Aa you can imagine, aecyrity ia mofit im- 




portant because it's kind of 
like printing money in your 
office or home," m\% Nicole 
Eagan. marketing vice 
president of E-Stamp Corp. 
in Palo Alto, Calif The firm 
is one of several that will 
market the new desktop 
pc^t-office ^^ms. 

David A. Gewirtz, 

chairman of Component 
Software Corp,, a Rocky Hill, firm 
that makea software for the devices, says 
the new technology is '*great for a small of- 
fice with a modest mail flow because you 
don't have to run to the post ofBce all the 
time for stamps or lug your meter machine 
in for refills," 

Options For Users 

The dej^ktop p^tage equipment will be on 
the market in .some parts of the country 
early in 1998 and will be available nation- 
wide later in the year Users will have the 
option of purchasing the htirdwaa* and sofl- 
waiie for about $3(X) through office-i?upply 
and computer s^tores or leasing the system 
from an authorized vendor for $10 to $20 a 
month. 

The software uses a Postal Service online 
database Uj (?nsure that addjiesses have the 
proper ZIP code, says Steve Pietx. market- 
ing manager for Neopost, a Hay^^ard, 
Calif, company that will market desktop 
post-office package. The company also of* 
fen^for under $100— a separate electronic 
scale designed to help easure that the cor- 
rect postag^e is being applied. 

Pitney Bowes, a Stamford, Conn,, com- 
pany that is the world's largest manufac- 



A Simple device pimjij^d min a amipnter imll take the heavy 
lijiuig iiHt ojmitei'ed imtuge. 



turer of mailing equipment^and whose 
name is on mimy small firms* pcjstage me- 
ters—plans to offer a desktop^ system 
similar to E-Stamp's and Neopast's next 
year. Pitney Bowes already offers a stand- 
alone, computer-connected postage meter 
that is refilled electmnically via mrxlem. 

While the new dt^ktop postage-metering 
^^tem will be convenient, some prospective 
users express concern about passible 
glitches. Comptment Softwares Gewirtz, for 
example, wonders abfjut envelopes that get 
jammed in printers or smudgt^ \rith ink, 
"Will you have tt> take the crumpk^ and 
smudged pfiper to the post office to get a re- 
funds he asks. Yes, says the Postal Servke. 
you will have to bring in "spoilage** to get 
your mont^ baclt 



fi desktop digital postage saturates 
the smalt-business market, *Uie cjjI- 
Urful old stickons [stampsl might 
lenjoy s<)me s<jrt of a comeback,** sa>u 
a>nKultant Jefl'Bemer, author of ThrJiffi'tf 
Workntg Fmuf Ihme f Berrett-Kot^ik^r, 
$ 13.95 J. Stick-ons can be used ''as special at- 
tentioHijetters because theyTl staiKl out ai 
a pers(ind statement in all those piles of 
metered imprints." m 



FAMILY BUSINESS 



Forging Advisers 
into A Team 



Unless you keep them, in 
the loop and working 
together yourfvnn'n out- 
side professionals tviU be 
of little help. 



By Shanm Nelffm 



Act:uujuant. Lawyer. Insurance 
agent. Banker. Family-business 
conBultant. Management consul- 
tant. 

Most family bu^ines^ses use a stream oi 
outside professional advisers. Sometimes 
a company calls on each individually for a 
specific need that only a specialist can fill. 
C3ther times, a firm may need two or more 
of them working as a team on a complex 
assignment — such as estate or succe.^ion 
planning, shifting a company into over- 
seas markets, or making a transition 
fitjin a single leader to a team of siblings. 

How can the business owner be sure 
the advisers are working together effec- 
tively in the best interests d the family 
and the a>mpany? 

Thats a question that family- business 
experts such as Joe Paul *>r Portland, 
Ore., are beginning to think more about. 

One major issue, says Paul a consul- 
tant to families in business, is the compe- 
tition among the outside advisers for 
"most trusted adviser" status. When ad- 
visers work independently of one another 
and have no mandate to work together, 
says Paul, one of their primary concerns 
is the maintenance of their individual 
long-term ndationship with the business 
lead^. **So their ideas ary often in compe- 
tition with the ideas of otJier advisers, and 
they*re organized around competition 
rather than collaiiorationr he says. 

Sometimes advisc^rs do jockey for posi- 
tion, says publisher Payne Hughes, and it 
indicates that the consulUmt is out for 
himself rather than for the good of the 
company That's when youVe got to elimi- 
nate those types of people because they're 
not good for anybody" says Hughes, chair- 
man and. with his brother Alli n, ciHivmer 
of Network (Communications, Inc., a 
Lawrenceviile, Ga,, firm that prodiwea 
Apartnmd Blm liiifik and other puMi» 
tions. 

Imlividuals And Teams 

Hu^heh uMj.illy works with outside advis- 
on an individual basis, seeking mput 
firt)m them on speafic issues in which they 
have expertise. But for estate planning, he 
brought irfjgether a life-insurance consul- 
tant, an estate atti^mey and his aosoun- 
tajit 

An advantage of working with different 



- f. 



the middle of a fam- 
ily conflict and at a 
loss about what to 
do. With training m 
family systems, says 
Johnson, they may 
leam to guide the 
family through a 
particular issue 
themselvm^ or they 
may conclude that 
they^re in too deep 
and should call in an- 
other expert to hdp 
tho familv. 



i 



Seek advisers whf) nimre ymr valmK myn Pa^ne Haglwii, right 
wim vo-onmr of Network CtmimutikaiUmH, Iiu\ in 
Lawreiwemlle, G(l, miih hw bmtiwr Allen. 



adviserH is that each brings a different per- 
spective, based on a discipline — law, ac- 
counting, and so on. But that also means 
that while each has developt*d deep knowl- 
ed^ of a given field, none may understand 
how family systems work. 

^In onier for them to be the most effec- 
tive advisers possible, it really is essential 
fiw them to have this understanding," says 
Roxanne Johnson, assistant directx^r of the 
Center for Family Enterprise at the Uni- 
versity of St, ITiomas in Minneapolis. The 
center has a pnigram that provides pmfes- 
aioiiBls with training in family systems 
and encDurages teamwork. 

Usually, when business owners are 
working with multiple adnsers, says 
JohnsoTi, the advisers do not work together 
a team. "The business will l>e getting 
differc^nl ad%ice fn)m all the different ad- 
visers,'' she says, and it may be conflicting 



advice. 

Sumetime^i professitjoals offer thdr best 
advice onK to find the business family ne- 
gistant to it, or they may find themselves in 



Tm-fiefBd Appraach 

TV^n Portland faintly 
np.sses — Three 
^ 1 >o\'elopment 
Co., which develops 
commercial real es- 
tate, and Western 
Fluid Power» which 
makes hydraulic 
systems and distrib- 
utes hydraulic and 
pneumatic compo- 
nents — found it 

valuable to call in 

Joe Paul to help 
them with knotty family issuj^ before 
tackling some of the problems that re- 
quired other outside advisers. 

J. Timothy I Tim ) Warren, president of 
Three OaLs, a $10 million company with 
six employees, says it was after his father, 
the compan/s founder, died unexpectedly 
from a heart attack last year that his fam- 
ily called on Paul's help. Paul helped War- 
ren, his two brothers, his two sistem, and 
their spouses form a family council as a 
forum for addressing and sorting out fam- 
ily and business issues. 

**Being able to really have good, open 
communication iibout where we all are as 
individuals has made it so that when we go 
U» the outside advisers, we're speaking as 
one voice," sayi Warren, 

Ifetie Keller, Western Fluid Power s pres- 
ident and m^ority owner, says her father's 
plans to retiro stalled when he tried to tum 
succession planning over tt> a team of advis- 
ers without partidpiiting in the proaasa. 
One issue he was ha\ing trouble addressing 
was how to put the business into the hanck 



m 



FAMILY BUSINESS 



of Katie and her brother, Scott, who 
both worked in the 50-employee com- 
pany, and still be fair to their sister, 
who did not 

After the family did an all-day re- 
treat with Paul last year, feller 
says, "^it was ver>^ clear what needed 
to happen. Everything fell into 
place" 

Then it was much easier to work 
with the team of ad\Tsers — consisft- 
ing of an attorney, an accoontant, 
and an insurance representative. 
Using the advisers* expertise, Keller 
and her broker bought out their fa- 
Jjier's ^ares, and he retired last 
June 30, 



Beginning VM\ iJinch 

A way to iniLiate collaboration is to 
have the advisers you want to work 
on a particular project get together 
with you for a iong lunch so you can 
tell them what you want to do, says Paul, 
Tbll them that you don't want them to be 
working independently. Tfell them you 
want them to be on the same page with 
eadi other and that you consider it your 
job to create the context for them to be able 
to do that** 

Frequently, says family- business consul- 
tant Gerald Le Van of the I^e Vdn Co, in 
Black Mountain, the outside accoun- 
tant is the most regularly used and trusted 
adviser. I think that s where you start." 
Lawyers, he says, tend to be brought in on 
an as-needed basis, 

If I were running a company, I would 
want to make sure that my lawyer and 
my CPA communicated and that each 
was comfortable with the other and that 
each would advise the other when his or 
hffT input would be helpful." says Le Van. 

If it costs money to get the la wyer and 
the accountant to communicate with each 
other and work togethen spend the 
money, he advises. 

Family-business owners and experts 
offer these suggestions for using advisers 
effectivety and encouraging teamwork: 

Never forget that you are the client 
and you are in cootroL That advice 
comes fttnn consultant Le Van, who says^ 
*The8e people are advisers, and they are 
nai running your business. They're th ere to 
help you and not to teU you what kinds of 
buMness dedsiofis to make." 

Doii*t withhold vital infonnalion, A 

business owner may be to<j embarrassed 
to admit, for example, that there's "prf»- 
found animosity between two children 
that he's expecting to give equal owner- 
ship to/ says ainsuitant Paul. All in- 
volved advisers need to know such things* 
if the business owner i^^ expectmg viable 
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What's more, he says. "A lot of 
times J people^s best thinking hap- 
pens in the context of dialogue." 

Consider yourself a member of 
the team, and be involved- You 

may delegatt^ leaden^hip temporarily, 
and you dont neciessarily have to be 
present at all meetings of the team, 
but ultimately you are the leader. 



Initiate collaboration ammig ymir fimis admsem 
JamUif-tyumte^^ v(nt.s^filiant Joe PmL 



succession and estate-planning assistance 
from them. 

Make sure that all ad\iseni get the 
same tnformation* [( you get conflicting 
advice, says Paul it may be because you 
have given different information to each of 
the advisers. If you bring them together in 
a meetii^, at least you can be sure they're 
all getting the same information. And be- 
cause the/re together as a team, he adds^ 
they may ask probing questions that they 
might not otherwise ask. 



To Learn More 



Although Wht-kuHf With Fumilij Bn,Him\^ses 
is HTitten for advisers, the book can give 
family^husiness (jwners "a very interest- 
ing insighl into what they could expect 
from their professionals," says Roxanne 
Johnson, assistant director of the Center 
for Family Enterprise at the University of 
St Thomas in Minneapolis. 

A team effort itself, the book was writ- 
ten by five family-business experts — 
David fork, Dennis T Jaffe, Sam H. 
Lane, Leslie Dashew, and Quentin G. 
HeLsler. It is available tm $30.95 plus 
shipping and handlintj from 4ossey-BaS8 
Pubiishers, 35() San.^ ^ r - : m Fran- 
asco, Calif 94 KM; l-^ )37. 

Hoiv To Chmi^ d' I '^f^ Adrmft^: (ttituuf 
The Beiii Prnfi^mkmal Fumihj Hmi mm Ad- 
vice is a booklet by Sdlitm'H Bmimm 
columnists Craig AronofT and John L. 
Ward. Individual aipies are available at 
$14.96 frtim Business Owner Resthurces, 
PO- Box 4:356, Marietta, Ga. 30061-4356; 
1-800-551-0633. 



Don't discount advisers who 
p have been with you for 20 years, 
"They ai-e part of your history, and 
their viewpoints can be exceedingly 
useful,'' says Le Van, But he cau- 
tions that you should give them 
"permission" to tell you when they 
don*t have the required expertise, 
says and you should ofler to bring in ex- 
pert help, making clear that the ex- 
— — isting relationship won't be dis- 
turbed. 

i At the same time, Le Van says, if your 
outside adviser can't serve you anymore 
I for reasons such an age or lack of profes- 
sional development, you need U} recognize 
I that, *Tour primaiy obligation is to that 
business and to your family," he says, 
adding that once a year you must ask 
yourself, JHave I outgrown my advisers' 
aipadh'?" 

When selecting advisers, look for 
I^ple whose values are congru- 
ent with yours, urges publisher 
Hughes. "Making sum that your 
valuers are directl> in line is pnjbiibly the 
,';mgle most importiuit thing," he says. 
Otherwise, he warns, trust may be lost. He 
also says that when you're putting differ- 
ent arnsultants together, its important 
that they have shared values as well 

You need to ^personally connect very 
well with iyour advisers! and fet^l very 
comfortable'* with them, says manufactur- 
ing executive Keller, because you will go 
through a lot with them and you m\l ha%'e 
to ask questions that may seem dumb. You 
don\ want to feel intimidated. 

It helps when your advisers know and 
respect one another, she adds; it precludet 
their disparaging one another's work. 

^Find advisers who can listen,"* says Tim 
Warren. You need people in whom you can 
crjnfide, he says. Hi* iilm suggests If Miking 
ftjr advi.stT.s who will available for the 
long term "so theres a Kood ccintinuity" 

Says Paul: ^^l would be looking for differ- 
ences in the skills and diffeamws m the 
perspectives and differences in the experi- 
ences of people to make that team."* You 
might even ask a consuIUint to help you 
pull tcjgether iidvim>rs for a particular 
problem, ht? suggests, adding: "It's sort of 
like recruiting forapitrfVssional basketkill 
team," 
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FAMILY BUSINESS 
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Case Study: When Values Conflict 



At first, Mark O^Brien was puzded wheo a 
date told him: "You're too nice." But now he 
thinks she might be right, 

Mark mns FrameCo, a picture-frame 
manufacturer that wa*i acquired 10 years 
ago to support PrintPro, the O'Brien fam- 
ily's main business of photographic-print 
praductkm. FrameCo seems to have been 
losing money for several years. Mark be- 
lieves that the losses are on paper only and 
that the facility has pt^tential but other 
famUy members and the company's 
bankers are convinced otherwise. 

With the family contemplating the sale 
of "his" division, Mark is struggling over 



the fact that the people he oversees muld 
lose their jobs. 

Mark, 29, joined FrameCo after a few 
years in sales with another firm. He is a 
"people person" — ^l:iright, warm, affable, and 
highly principled, but also vulnerable. 
FrameCo s key employees know about the 
company's situation and have been asked to 
stay on but with no guarantees that they 
would have positions with a new owner. 

Mark has been offered a job by his father 



Response 1 



Affect Tlie Outcome 



Hme out, Mark! This is not your decision 
alone. You have a fiducian' responsibility to 
Fi-ameCos board and shareholders. It would 
violate that n*Hpt>n.sil>ility to do anything 
unilaterally that might inhibit a sale. Sinet^ 
tlie sale is ,still being contemplated, perhapt^ 
you can influence the outcome. 

If you can prove that the losses* ''are on 
paper only" and that FrameCo really is 
profitable, then do so. Often, pricing and 
profit maiigins between i-elated companies 
get obscured. Outside anal>'sis of costs 
and pricing between 
FrameCo and PrintPro 
,sht>uld determine if your hundi is right. Ifao, 
then FrameCo could be saved, and you and 
vour team will have proven yourselves. 
' Ifvou are ^^Tong, a sale could btystruetured 
to include omplovment ctrntract^ for key em- 
ploveei^-possiblv including you-<lunng the 
transition. Such contracts are usually in the 
Wst muwsts of all pflities and are often^a 
condition of a purchaf^e agreement 
buyer preser\x^s a 
labor force w^hile the m 





Hirhmrl M. 
SefjaL chair of 
theFamiljf 
HuahwHH (hit mil 
ofStntfhtmf 
Mivhigan, oh 
oiyumznlkm of 
fumilif fttntit in 
SoHthfield, Mirk 



The 

r nt team and 
[itains a viable 

business di^rii^^ni^goU addition^ 
hononng the nimilys ^^lues Employea^ge 
assurano^ of continued empl^wment <*r at 
lea^^t the financial sc<^nty ofa n^nirad buy- 



out if their employ- 
ment is terminated. 

Nice guys don't 
have to finish last. 
You can wnveit the 
circumstances tn winwin by rt^stnicturin^ 
the situation to ser\^e evervone's best in- 
lerest. Concurrently, you can prepare for 
your future with a positive attitude ere* 
ated by ! ' i difiiajlt situation well 
In so dmi All bt* true U* your familv. 

employer. emplf»vee», and— whats most 
important— true to yourself 



Thiii i^rkn preaseR** aclu*! family-taiwijiesi 
dilertimas, camitient«»d on by members of 
thi* Family Firm institute and edited by 
Paul I- Karofskj; exin uLive dii^*c'lor i>f the 
Nnrthea.'rt^rii University Center for Family 
Bunine**.^ in Dedham, Mmm. Identities are 
^hnnw^ to pmte^-t tamily privacy, ITie au- 
ihoi^ opinionido not iiec««arily reflect the 
Vic «f Ihe inKtitute, Copyright by the 
Family Firm ln«tityUs BrrHjkline, Mawi. 



at PrintPro and sees that the sale or dosing 
of FrameCo may be in his own best finan- 
cial interest. Still, he ai^gues, "How can 1 ac- 
cept a new position for myself with Print- 
Pro, knowing that most of my key people 
may soon be unempk)yed? What does that 
say about the values ofa family bumnessT* 
Sometimes Mark wonders if he is too nice 
and if his sen6iti%ity to others really is a 
: weakness. **If I tell my people to start look- 
I ing for other jobs now, they might leave be- 
I fore a sale is made and well have no labor 
I forcer he observes, *lf I say nothing and 
I they are fired, they're up a creek. Either 
way, L^'t this a lose-lose situation?^ 

Resp onse 2 

Reframe Tlie Problem 



Mark is facing a classic dilemma of family* 
business owners. Sometimes they find that a 
I ' ' ! ^ Mm such as **com passionate caring 
i conflict with marketplace values 
.Hucii "survival" and "profit maximizatjoiL* 
Mark needs to refi-ame the problem as one 
of cla rising values. It would be helpfiil for 
him to understand his own values more ftilly 
and then develop a way of making decisions 
when those values appear to conflict. Msrk 
mi^t l>e ^'nice," but "nice" not a usefiil cat- 
egory" for making decisions. He must break 
"nice" down to values 
such as honesty, fair- 
ne^*;, and respectfialness, to name just a few. 

Even family businesses have to operate 
within a marketplace where values such as 
survival and pnifitability depend upon \Tabte 
debt-to-ec|uity ratios, market share, and 
sound, kmg-range management. One would 
htjpe that Mark's family will make its final de- 
cision on ckteing FranieC^o tliroui^ a process 
that deals honestly with factual information, 
that mspects Marks opinions, and that treats 
the jeopardisted s-takeholders fairly. 

Still the family must make a fundamental 
decision n^jarding the ongoing viability of the 
business. Mark seems to be lied up in kn<Jts be- 
cause he b thinking about this pnjoess in re- 
verse order. He is alao 
hamstrung i>ecaLLse he 
Ls thinking only in ei- 

nher-or solutions. — 

Honest a>mmunica- 
tion with employees coutd include a sever- 
ance agreement that protects employees 
and the employer with a variety of seenar* 
ios. Mark's perceived strength as a ""people 
person" can then embcxly the values of a 
frmitly husiiu by the compassionate 
iiianjier in winch decisions are made and 
executed. 



John (I Fmt an 
eth iriat of i xmind 
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NationsBusiness 



Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 



( r) i«)\( 
S99.()0 

plm S6 




The difference between a mone>'- 
making idea and matdng mooe); 

Smart Business Start-Up 

Successful bu?iiness h the end result of a 
great idea followed through with 
painstaking research, careful tliou^ht, 
detailed planning and successful 
implementation. Smart Bu!iiness Start- 
Up simplifies this prcKess by guiding 
you through the four most imix)rtant 
steps of btismess start-up: researching 
markets, writing a business plan, 
incorpt>rating a business, and IcKating 
capita L It provides tfx)h for you to present 
your hndings to business associates and 
ins'estors plus Tips on how to locate funding. 



Extensive librarj of legal f(»rnis 
and busines«i lettei^. 



Smart Attorney 



Computer disk 

$69.(K> 

plus S6 f /b 



Improve your bottom tine by reducing 
costly legal fees. Wjth Smart Attorney, 
you can perform vour own basic legal 
tasks. With more than Xm) liricluding 
2,500 "Smart Forms") forms and letters, 
Smart Attorney contains the most 
extensive collection of legal documents 
ever asvembied. This software is 
specifically designed to cut overhead by 
performing basic legal tasks— you can start 
saving money today! 




c iimpuiLT dl^k 

$99.(X) 

plti^ S6 v/h 




( impute r di\K 

$39iK) 

plm %b%/h 



The BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

1 he foundation of every successful 
business is a riK-k-solid business plan— 
and we've made it fast, easy, and fool- 
proof. Just foilow the simple steps to 
build a plan that will impress even the 
most critical hanker or invc^lor, 
C omplete with professional -looking 
charts and graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the industry, 
i his sot( ware ificludc^ its own word processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator, and sample 
plans. 



Work smarten not harder! 

Smart Forms 

Smart Forms 97 is the most complete 
library of professionally prepired 
business ft>rms ever assembled. With 
more than 2.500 jxiwerful forms for 
almost ever>' business need, Smart 
PtJrnis 97 is the t|LiickL>sl and easiest way 
to minimize liability and rc^duce (eg^l 
costs. Ideal for small businesses wishing 
to project a cor|H)rate image. IHus, 
registered users can ujxiate tlieir y>ftware for 
one year FRl-F. via the StTiart Online Web site* 




■liilllputcj 
MAC ) 
$39XM) 



Over 100 essential tools you need 
to grow your business, 

BusinessBasics 

Prcaide^ over UK) of the most essential 
business dot uments, agreements, 
spreadsheets, thecklists, forms, and 
templates to run any business. Includes 
tips, "how-tos," and guidance from 
exfK'rt sources, including legal, 
aictiuniing, and marketing 
|ir( iressjonals. BysinessHasics will help 
you accnmplish impoftant day4oHia>' [irojects 
and tasks and is prictHl rn !> ,i'tfnni,»t ilt Ua ,inv 
biLsmess. 




Eiii|)bee 

M£Uiii:l! - 



< otmiuUr divk lOOS 
^1/4, t i/2. VVimlims 
^-1/2, MAC ) una 4m 

5a9.(K» 

plus S6 \/h 



Publish your own nuuiuaJ 
and protect yoyr company. 

EMPLOYEE M.\iM AL 
MAKER 

Mitp fm)l>k"ms lH*fore they ncvur by 
creating a comjiany-sfx*citic manual 
that details your fWiltiies, prm t^tlurt^s, 
and iH-nefits, With over 14(J ready4o. 
customize documents to ch<M>w (Vom. 
you'll n(H only vitisly legal requirements 
when yciu give eacfi etripiijyee a manual, 
yi>u'll have iK^iter informetl ^and happieri 
employees and managers... and that 
means a smtK>th-running business, 
lliis is a must for anyone with five or 
more employc*c^. 



CALL TOLL-FRfcE 1-800-222-3393 ORliSfc riir rotlM.Nnv lll> I VSI IM.K 



BusiNiiss Safeh' and Comi'ijanck 




Windows 

$99.95 



Eliminate high premiums 
and audits, 

l?ti)rkers Comp 
Consulfcmt (ver5J) 

This inromiativt' lx>ok and eaw-to- 
folkiw ^fjfm^are program helps you 
hudget, munitor. foreciist, manage, 
J nd lower wtirker^j' cumpen^sation 
[iremiiims. Obtain tips on how to 
classilS- job duties more efficiently 
and reduce aMs. Workers Ccjmp 
Consultant eontain^> rates and 
classes for all 50 states. 




625 paxe^, loiiw-Jcaf , 

$99.0() 

plus S8 s/h 



Makes compliance easy! 

OSHA Compliance 
Manual 

This practical resource mil help you 
simplify OSHA wcjrkplace safety 
compliance. Includes information on 
training, recordkeeping, liazards in 
the workplace, emergenc>' responsei 
iatieling, insj.X'ctions, materia! 
handling and storage, air 
cojitaminants, and i*PE You'll also 
find state safet>' information , plus 
recordkeeping guidelines for Part 
1904, and information relating to 
Part 1903. 




SS() liH**<?-leiif, 

$79.(JO 



Easy safet) training pr(»gram. 

Otikial OSHA Safety 
Trainer's Program 

The " instructor's guide" ct)nipanion 
to Keller's Official l^SHA Safety 
HandtKM>k. This helpful resource 
gives trainen an easy-to-foHow 
program for setting up and 
conducting training on each 
workplace safet\^ topic. Also contains 
details answers to the Handb{X)k s 
chapter review quizzes^ a handy 
ijlossarv' of terms and space to add 
your ccimparn'^s s|W-lflc policies and 
procedures. 




De\ elop the safet) plans }our 
ctmpany needs* 

Written Sdet} Plans 

Nc^d help developing and producing 
consistent, well-wdtten safety plans 
for key areas of your company/ 
You'll find checklists to help you 
detennine which safetv' plans your 
comf>any must develop, detailed 
outlines of the information to 
include, sample wriiten plans. 
emj>loyee hand-out shwts for easier 
dislritiulion and documentation. 
Includes a section on federal and 
state requifemeiils, plus more. 




'piittrdhK tlHlS S 



Create a safe and healthy 
workplace... QiiifW) und 
easil) compl) willi OJ*'!-^' 
and a>oid lawsuits! 

SAFEWL^N 
BllLDER 



Mere's cvcr\ thing \ 'H'^'j*" 
create iiuimi>l^'li'^f^'',>'''™, , 
iH'-ilIti ni.iiiJgcnK'nl fri.iti. Selwl 
votir iiutiiMn'. stdtc. and work 
j>rjitia-%anJS;ik'tyPlan Builder 
will uiviaiTi JswitiWe your salety plan 
inamiiil Inr you In minuti-v. 



Prime Life' 
Cuith' to 
Persomil Success 



It you're over 40 years old. 
here's the reference source 
you've been waiting for! 

PRIMELIFE GLIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 



rhis powerful ttM)l is your fx^rscma! 
guide f( jr evaiuating the seven key areas 
o f \ ( I u r I i fe : hea 1 1 h , f i na n ces, career, 
relatinr^ships, learning, recreation, and 
spi r i t ua I i t y . G I ve this s jx\ i a I rest >u rce 
1 m ium h(Hik iiuiterial just a few minutes a day, and you'll Ix? 
$ 1 2 .95 <if>J<^' to develop the of^jcxlivi^, priorities, and plans 
v/h t hat will impad and improve your life! 

cQg, Alw mvhv-^H mt €mt — infonmititm on 

VfllH distomih iittJ ikiih that aitt sus 

OROS^' /»r/*i/rct/^v Of t'ven thottsiituh af \l 



< All ro. , .m . 1-800-222-3393 QK VSt rm C OUPON «>N THi: ■ AST 



NfltlOnSBllSmCSS Ci .viommk Smu^^ wd Manac^kmi-m Skills 




Video. VHS only. 
Running time 4;* minute*. 
iru ludt's tnmpanicm 
2iiiduK.avH-ttc 
and workbook. 



$99.95 

pitu $6 s/h 




Video. VH^ only. 
Running ttnu- 42 mlniitf^, 
loLlucirs ifHU (union 
auilkx.amitL' jnd ^uper\iM>r'y 
Handbook. 



S99.95 

ptiisS6s/b 



Help your employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repeat business. 

THEPO\^TR 
OF CLSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy tKfcause 
of the quality of the semce. 
rather than the quality of the 
product. Show employees 
how to deliver the service 
that creatt's saU!>ficd 
customers and turns around 
disgruntled customers. Help 
them deal with customers courteously 
even when they're under pressure. 
Demonstrate how to communicate 
concern and competence. Put y<jur 
company on the inside track to consumer 
conficlence. 



Proven techniques 
forgetting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

KcatkTNhip is the ultimate 
challenge for any 
sufxinlsor. , .and often the 
key to an effective 
organization* Leadership 
requires skill, toughness, 
and sensitivity... and tflis 
acclaitiud vide<» shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and 
connict rescviution to become an 
outstanding supervisor. 




V idm ninninK tiniA! 
.i > minulcv 
Inituik-s inniponion 
^uduH ,ivM.-ttf and 
Mi^rkbiHik. 

$99.95 

plus S6 )/h 



Companies with great 
customer sen ice 
sun ive and thrive. 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CLiSTOMER SERVICE 

' irn htjw to develop a caring 
\dv toward customers that 
. k to buy your prtxluci or 
ind again. Ttiis is must viewing 
in your organ i;fat ion because* 
business success^shori- and long-lenn— will 
be customer scr^lcenJ riven. Don't miss these 
valuable tips aful techniques that help you 
achieve greater profits. The video is divided 
into si^grnents and designed l>e used 
individually or with groufis. 



ser 
for 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques tfiat 
keep your customers— and 
employees — happy. You can 
turn evers' customer Into a 
lifelong client v^ith this 
best-selling video workshop. 
Must viewing for ow^ners, 
managers, salespeople, 
telemarketers, office staff— 
everyone who deals with cTJStomers 
in person or by phone. Segmented 
into easy viewing sections- 




V kJfiK VMS <jnlv; Rirnning 
tl m V 4 S in i n u les . I n c I u des 
urm pa n km a udi c kh ^h*I le 
tind w orktKTf ik. 



$99.95 

plus S6 %/h 




\ ideti running time 
4« minuter, Indudt^s 
companion audir>^ 
caswitf iind workb<M>kK 

S99.95 

plus S6 S/h 




V ideifc ninninK tinu- 
4H mimiU^h, IntJudr^ 
iompanion itudiii- 
tavwtte iind workNit^k. 

$99.95 

pins Sb %/h 



Create a cooperative, highly produc- 
tive ttiun enviroimient. 

Effective Teamwork 

Teamwtrrk Is what makes businesses 
successful ideas and decisions are 
generatcHl within teams and not fr<im the 
to|i titiwn as in the past. The Effective 
Teamwork video training program will 
show you: 

■ What teams are all about and whv thev 
are imi^ortant to your organizatioTi 

■ How to write a team constitution 

■ How to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

■ How to run a team meeting 

Your entire work force will know how to 
maintain a cooperative, creative and 
highly produaive team environment. 

Become a first-rale 
supenisor. 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 
SUCCESS 

llere\ever\lhing you 
nmi to improve ynur 
leadership ability... make 
timely, effective dt^isiorn, . .manage change 
and time pnxluctively. . .cnirui tunicate 
etfectively so you can praise, critici/e, and 
deal with conflict, .build an ehective work 
team... traits |iei)()le who wurk for and with 
vou.,.arHt enjtiv your ioi>! This is a care<?r- 
buildin^ program. 



fALLToiLFRKK 1-800-222-3393 

OR t SI nir < OI PON ON I Hf l AS I PA(.K 



Cash Mamagement and Adveriising 



Increase your profits 
aiid cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH FLOW 



How much cash will you need next week, next 
month, or nexr year? If ytiu've iie%'er had the time or 
the tools to firojkt cash flow, here's the product for 
you. Just answer the qitestions on your scret^n about 
sales and expenses, and out po]n a complete financial 
plan in spreadsheet format. ..without wasting time to 
set it up! You can spot trends, njn "what if" scenarios, 
and always know your cash nc^'ds in advance. 

Choose llie version lliat meels your needs. 




Professional version 

The complete cmh tmmagement tool 



Computer disk (DOS 

\Ai2, Windows 
^- 1 /2) and rcfca-nci? Ixmk. 



S239.00 



Entrepreneur version 

Everything you need to get siatied. 



C ompulc'rdisk (IK>S 
.S-l/C i 1/2, Windaws 
i 1/2) and nrferance 

$139.00 



— ra- plat $6 s/b 



PRO IE C T 



Plan bij; and small projects in 
50 minutes! 



klCKStarf Project KickStart (tm) 




S99.9S 

plus S7 



if 




me fastL^st, easiest way to plan 
almost anv prtijcct. Whether you're 
launching a new product, startmg a 
iiusiness, organizing an event, 
JoiKiiing a VVeh site, or producing a 
u MHiTanv newsHtcr, Project 
KickStart will help you devise a 
srrateiiv to «et the results you want. 
[Ills easy•tc^use prtigrani helps e%'en 
ihe novice user develop a clear 
overflew of tlie iKoject and the steps 
nt^^di'd to complete it successtully. 



Create marketing stnitegies 
andittivenlsinsdKiigete 

results. 

I)0-IT-YOt RSELF 
ADVERTISING 



t :i>.RctM 

pliiv M.%i»%/h 



Hevtntrtjwnadagencv'^ Hits 
nrograni makes it easy for you to 
:rea1evour*m'n adsertismfi- VVt h 
PtvlhYourself Advertising, you 11 
walkthrovigh step hy step 
rxerciu-s to dt^vUtp marketing 
plans, create etfetlive strategies, 
andprotlueeads that will get 
results. 




Lm4 mirsti^ff 
'forma ftce 



CD R4)M 

$39.95 



Wl Lead ) tmr staff to peak per- 
formance. 



Managing People 

MasiLT the art of managing 
people and develop leadership 
skills. Learn how to Increase 
motivation, resolve conflicts, 
coach effc*ctively and manage 
diffici^ilt i^>cople. Includes rvs^o 
hours of video and commentary 
with lots of interact i%'e exercises, 
llijs program provides all the 
tools vou need to manage (Tetiple 
skillfully. 




C D ROM 

$39.95 



Incliides 6(H) read) -to-select 
interv iew questions. 

HIRING TOP 
PERFORiMERS 

l.ffectis'e hiring rcx|uires more 
than relying on a ''gut feeling." 
To consistently hire top jx^ople, 
you need tt^ use effect tive, proven 
techniques. Learn the techniques 
you can use to ensure that you 
hire the right |H*<jf>le wittiout 
wasting any time, litis program 
covers the classified ads to the 
Intersiews. the tatKhecking to 
the salary negotiations and can 
improve your skills in any area of 
the overall hiring proccW. 



IIALI. rol l. I KI 



V 1-8CM)"222-3393 or we the €;ol'ih>n on the last page 



NStiOnSBUSinCSS m Cromer Service and FLS^VNc r 



Exceptional 
Custoner 
Service 



t?c Ew: 



Quick senice doesn't 
have to jTieaji poor 
senice. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 



Four\1deos. VHS only. 
Ru»itm>{ timt" 212 

44>-page v^'orktx>(>k. 

$299.95 




Video rtineimg timir 
i hours hi mmMii^s. 
Includes four videos 
and compantoti work- 

SI 99.95 

plus S6 s/b 



See for yourself how easy it is 
to serve customers quickly 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy it 
is to enforce company 
polic>' without turning off 
customers. This video series 
will help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and profitabie; 
you'll build a base of customer devotion, 
loyatty, and repeat business. 



Build custoiner loyalty; 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

To keep customers coming 
l>ack for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty... 
which doesn't come from 
merely satishing them. It 
comes from building emotional 
partnerships, l earn how to ferret out 
oistomer likes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape your 
ser%ic"e...and learn how to handle a^pairs, 
reftjnds, and complaints to build business. 



Get off on the ri^t ftwt! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



V'UU*<i mnnirtg time 
1 tnujr 11 ntiinile^ 
liuludp^ luo viik"«% and 
companion %vorkbof>k. 

$149.95 

plita 16 s/b 



Whether youVe written 
proposals or not, each one 
prt^^nts a new, difficult 
challenge. With this program, 
vtjull learn how to take any 
idea, shafji' it un [XitX'r, and give 
\\ the visual impact that gels 
attention. You'll learn how to organize 
your material iiT a k)gical, reader-friendly 
Way. And you'll learn how to avoid the 
turn-offs that can d<»c»m your prop4 jsal 
from the start. ITiis videt) will help you 
deliver iiowerful vvdl- written prcvposaK! 




Four-Vijluiite viduci set. VI IS 
onlv. HumiiriK i'f"L' \ titmrs. 
58 miniUt'v intlude^ 12 -page 
workbook. 

$199.95 

plus S6 s/fa 



See things from the 
customer *! point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BLI\1RS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! Learn exactly 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create sales techniques 
and strategies they won't be able 
to resist. Discover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what tums him 
off. what makes her say YB! T hese 
powerful tapes will boost your 
sales. 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting, . .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




riiree videos. 
2:il minute*. 

$249.95 

plus %f>s/h 



VHS only. Run nlrrg time 



Make more confident and 
well-informed decisicjns 
in money matters. EX*llver 
analyses and reptirts that 
demonstrate your control 
of your business. This 
exceptional video series 
helps you learn ever>^ 
basic nuance finance, 
including accmal vs. cash 
re[)orling; direct and fixed 
costs; tests for liquidity, 
leverage, and solvency- 
revenue projections, and 
more. 




Vidcii running ^i^Ti^' 
^ himn SH niinuti'^. 
Includt'^ four vidinn and 
companion worktHH»k, 

$249.95 

plm K i/k 



E\ enttiinji you need t» 
build budfteling kmm-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BlUGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 

lite budget process dtJt^n^t 
have to t>e hack-breaking wnk. 
learn how Itj build valid 
assumptions xiyam which to 
base your financial decisions. 
C iain a thorough utiderstanding 
of the cash-rtow prtxess. Huild flexibility 
mto your budget m» vou can react quickly 
tfi changing tinancial forces. A well- 
prejjared budget is a vital managepient 



CALL TOLL-FUEL 1-800-222-3393 OR USE THE COUPON ON THi: LAST PACiEi 



ORDER NOW! C:ALL TOLL FREE 1 -800*222*3393 




308 expert letters 
that generate sales 
md profits. 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 



BUSINESS 
LetterWorhs 



No matter what your 
(nisiness \s or vvhtvi! 
vt)y "re tr\1nj4 tti 
convince, yiiull find 
the perft'd letter for 
virtually every ^lelling situation, CM up 
customizable letter?* that cover every asj^ect 
of sellinK: creating repeat hu*iiness, 
opening lUnm, dealing with customers^ 
responding to objections, collecting 
money. 

Compute dbk (IKIS ^- 1 /4. 31/2. Winders 3^ 
1/2. mac: J and i72-|wgc bimk (LWJft lettm) 

$79,95 



400 professionally 
written letters for 
all areas of your 
business. 

BUSINESS 

LETTER^ 

WORKS^ 

If you've evL'r had to 
atx)logii^e Un an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, collect an unjiaid debt, 
or any number of e\'eryday situations, then 
this software will simplify your life. C^all up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, 
internal communications,.. ever)' fX3ssible 
business sltuiitl(5n, 

Camputer disk (IX>S 5-1/4, 3-1/2, Windows 
3 1/2. mac:) and 470-page tx>ok (40(1 letti^rs) 

$79,95 

pins S6 $ft ¥ rimirri>^ UtterWarii 



PBtSffllAL 
LenBPWorlis 




400 customizable 
letters for your 
business and per- 
sonal life. 

PERSONAL 
LETTER- 
WORKS 

Be pre[>arLxJ for every 
imaginable situation, 
ranging from touchy, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "Uiis-is-the-way*it's- 
going-tcvtx'" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a tiard-to-rt^olve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say ''Hiank you" or '1 appmiale you" 

lU>mputer di!sk llXn S 1/4, .1-1/2, Windows 
1-1/2, MAC) and 470 pagp bo<»k (40(> letters} 

$79.95 

plits S6 s/h 
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or Your Money Back Within 30 Days 
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October Poll Results 

Readers' Views 
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The following 
advertisers 
would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 



Please circle your selections. 
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33 Blue Cross Blue Shield 
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Fill out this coupon 
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Respondents to a recent Nation'^ 
Himnem poll are willing to accept 
some rate increases for the U.S, 
Postal Service— but not for the Rrst-class 
stamp. 

Readers who answered the Where I 
Stand poll in the October issue over- 
whelmingly opposed a 1-cent rate 
increase for first-class mail but supported 
small increases for Express Mail f next- 
day deliveiy) and Priority Mail (two 
three days}. 

The Postal Service is seeking to raise 
the cost of the first-class stamp from 32 
cents to 33 cents. The Postal Rate 
Commission, which makes recommenda- 



tions to the Postal Service on proposals 
for rate increases, is expected to act by 
next spring. 

In tJie poll, slight mi^jorities of respon- 
dents indicated that they bt^lieved the 
Postal Service was delivering mail to them 
and others *'in a timely fashion."* 

Three out of four respondents felt that 
the Postal Service wm not doing an 
acceptable job of holding down its operat- 
ing costs, and nearly two-thirds said that 
the Postal Service, now a government- 
sponsored corporation, should be fiilly 
privatisted. 

Here are the complete results of the 
poll: 




Questions And Answers 



Do you favor the proposed 1 -ceni increase in the f irst-ctass stamp, Irom 32 
cents to 33 cents? 



Yes 
Ho 



,19% 
.81 



Do you ttiink the Postal Service is doiog an acceptable job ot holding down Hs 
operating costs? 

Yes 25% 

hk) . . , 75 

Do you think the mail you receive via the Postal Service is delivered in a timely 
fashion? 

,54% 

46 



Yes 
No 



Do you think the mail you send to customers via the Postal Service is delivered 
in a timely fashion? 



Ytes 
No 



,52% 
48 



WouW you ftvor small rafe Increases for Express Mail (next-day defh^ery) and 
Priority Mail (two to three days) to help the Postal Service avoid a delicit? 



Ybs 
No 



.58% 
.42 



Should the Postal Service remain a government-sponsored corporation should 
it be tully privatized, or should it be restored to the status ol a government 
agency? 

Keep ft govemmenl-sponsored , , ^7% 

Pnvatize it tuHy ^4 

Restore Ft to government-agency status 9 



Where I Stand 





Internal 
Revenue 
Service 



On The IRS 



The Intemal Revenue Semcep part of the Treasurj^ Department, has come 
under increasing attack recently for alleged abuses and mistreatment of 
taxpayei*s. An advisor>^ commission recommended that the agency be 
overhauled and managed by an independent board. President Clinton and 
congressional leaders have agreed that some IRS reforms are necessaiy These 
questions seek your views on the IRS. 

Results of this poll will be published in the February issue of Nat ion a 
Bmineii^ and will be forwarded to administration oflBcials and congressional 
leaders. Send the attached, postage-paid Reader Response Card. Or circle 
your answers and fax this page to (202) 463-5636. 





Do you think the IRS is taxpayer- 




friendly? 




1,Yes 




2. No 




Have you ever been treated 
unlairly or abused by IRS agents? 

1. Yes 

2. No 




What has been your experience in 

seeking assistance from thelRb^ 
(Check more than one if 
applicable.) 

1 . The IRS proved helpful 

2. Could not get through by 
telephone 

3. Received no response to a query 

4. Got bad advice 

5 Have never tried to contact the 
IRS 





Has your company's tax return 




ever been audited by the IRS? 




I.Yes 




2. No 








Do you believe that as a taxpayer 
^ you could challenge an IRS ruling 
effectively through administrative 
appeals or in court? 

I.Yes 
Z No 




Do you think you could file your tax 
return electronically by 2007, as 
the advisory commission 
envisions for 60 percent of all 
taxpayers? 

1. Already file electronicaify and 
plan to continue doing so 

2. Do not file electronically but 
could do so 

3. Will not be able to file 
electronically 



Send Your Response Today! 
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Making It 



Groimig businesses share their experiences 

in creating and marketing new pK'oducts and services. 



Elegant Simplicity 



By Tim i^vCoUttni 

Like many young brides-to-be, Amsale 
Aberra wanted the perfect diWB for 
her wedding. But as she made the 
HTundB of New York's bridal boutiques, 
she grew dissatisfied with the elaborate, or- 
namental gowns that were in fashion. 

It was the 1980s, and Aberra, who was a 
design assistant at a New York City fash* 
ion house and had always made her own 
clothes, knew what she wanted: a iitmplen 
more elegant gown. So in the weeks before 
her wedding, she decided to design and 
make it herself. 

Aberra's experience made her realize 
that there coidd be a market for the clas- 
sic-style gowns she Kked. "I kept thinking, 
'What about women who are in the same 
boat me I but I who can't make their own 
dres^^T " she says. 

In 1986, she and her husband, Neil 
Brown, placed an ad in Bnde*^ magazine, 
offering custom-made gowns; she pm\nded 
only her name, phone number, and a pic- 
ture of her wedding gown, ^We wanted our 
blesses to be dame but modem, which 
a very fine line to walk,' says Aberra, 

Soon after, her phone started ringing. 
Then her designs b^an to attract the at- 
tention of fashion editors and retail buyers. 

In the 11 years since, Aberm'n desijjn 
firm, Amsale, has become one of the lead- 
ing bridal-wear eompaniei^. Her privately 
owned company*s sales are growing an av- 
erage of 25 percent a year, says Aberra, 
who declines to disclose revenue figures. 

Gowns made by Amsale have been worn 
%, among others, Katherine Gt^rshman, 
wife of Ted Kennedy Jr: Mpho T\]tu, daugh- 
ter of Bishop Dejimond Tutu; and Joanie 
Zeck, wife of "NYPD Biue' star DennLs 
Franz. Am^le recently opened a boutique 
on Manhattan's tony MadL^in Avenue, 

Aberra has come a long way since she 
arrived in the United States in 1973 from 
her native Ethiopia to attend Green 
Mountain Junior College in Vermont, Four 
months after she arrived. Communists 
overthrew Ethiopian Emperor Haile 
SelaBsie and imprisoned Aberra*s father, 



who was a high government official. 

Suddenly cut off from her family and 
without money, Abemi moved to Boston, 
which has a sizable Ethiopian community. 
She enrolled at Bofaion State Coll^ and 



ceiving an associate degree in fashion de* 
sign in 1982, she worked as an assistant to 
designer Harve Bernard and learned the 
fashion business. 

Striking out on her own, Aberra set up 
shop in her loft apaitment in Manhattan's 
fashion district, working with a part-time 
searastrm. 

As word of her designs spread, buyers for 
retailers such as Neiman Marcus and Saks 
Fifth Avenue ofiered to sell her gowm in 




By design. Ammde Aberra Hpmalizeii hi vlamie-Hti/kgamw and hm made her 11 gear- 
old finn, Antmie, a leader in the bridal^ivear industry^ 



worked full time as a waitres^s and at other 
jobs to pay her wa> thraugh st-hool She 
earned a degree in political Riena* in 198L 
After college, she ennJled in New York s 
Fashion Institute of Tbchnok^. Upon re- 



their stores throughout the eountr>'. Aberra 
moved her opi^ration uj larj^^r qimrU?rs in 
the samf^ building; she now employs 40. 

Anmles gowas. though sold 'in retail 
stores, are made ti> order. A cujrtomt»r selects 
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a gjown from sampies in a store, which takes 
measurements and places the order. 
AmsaJi? then makes and ships the gQwn to 
the store, where adjiLstments aiB made. 
Gowns cost $2,000 to $4,000. 

Aberra says the service that the retail 
stores provide is crucial to Amsale^s suc- 
cess because of their direct contact with 
the gown buyers. To contnil the quality of 
that service, Aberra allows only two or 
three stores in any city to sell her gowns, 
'*I know it sounds arrogant, but we pretty 



much have to be selective,' she says. "The 
service is important. We have to make 
sure our stores can reaJly serve our cu^ 
tomers."* 

Moreover, Aberra has tried to manage 
Amsale^s growth careftxlly so that she can 
retain control over gown design, quality, 
and distribution. She also decided against 
taking on outside investors, who ^he 
feared would want her to expand the 
company too quickly or into other lines of 
clothing. 



•^ou need to gmw, but if s hard to control 
the quality of your designs if you grow too 
much or too fast," Aberra says. 

Yet Amsale is beginning to build upon its 
bridal -wear success. This past fall, Aberra 
brought out her first line of evening wear, 
designed for formal occasions such as wed- 
dings, society functioas, and award cere- 
monies. The designs follow the style 
Aberra set with her wedding go^ng, and 
she intends to market them with the same 
care and patience. ■ 



Bring The Children 



BySimeBaieit 

The woman who approached Diane 
Lyons was desperate. She had come 
to New Orleans for a convention, and 
she had just learned that she couldn't 
drag her two young children to one crucial 
session. L^ons, who arranged tours for con- 
vention^^i^s in the Crescent Cit)', said 
she would take care of them. Somehow. 

Lyons persuaded a tour- 
bus driver and a tour guide 
to bend their rules and 
take the kids on a tour that 
is normally off-Umits to un- 
accompanied minors. But 
something about the an- 
guish in that mother's 
voice stuck with hen 

Lyons recalled feeling 
similarly Um\ several years 
earlier when she was 
preparing to go to San 
FVandBC30 for a business 
meeting and decided that 
she just had to take along 
her family U) shiire in the 
e^ ■ Most of all. 

I a huge unmet 

neeti ui the convi*ntii>n and 
meeting business — ^pn>vid- 
Lcig child care for families 
traveling together. 

''I approached yome 
meeting planners." .**ays 
I^ons. ''I said, 'Am I seeiniJf 
somethingT" The liability, 
she was told, would be 
enormous. Yet. she rea- 
soned, so was the potential 
Wpside. Still if it was such 
a gn*at idea, she recalls 
thinking, "How a>me someone else isnt 
doing thiK? " Eventually, i took the leap ' 
Her i-ompany, Accent on Childrens 
Arrangi^menUs wa*« started in 1990 with 
^ emplofyee and one pmmise: child care 
*''>^iig or eatce^^ing the mo«t stringent 
»t*indards around Ti) nupplement her small 
Permanent stall, nhe limil up worki^rs in 



the cities where Accent would provide tiie 
child <3re. Her motto: "Have toys, mil 
travel' 

Her bigg?^ initid huj"dle was pniving the 
need for her senice. She told convention 
planners for potential client organizations, 
in effect: Offer the senice to your members, 
and see how many sign up for it. 




Taking cm af ijotnutstn^ trhoar 
hmi o mmrdhtg enierprmjQr i 



umvitrmnger Diane LymiK 



In the first vean Accent got only a smat- 
tering of jobs' and about $80,000 in rev- 
enue. But the next year, she landed a mix 
of repeal business and new clienti^in 
part based on word of mouth. 

The business has gnwn steadily, and 
Lvofis expects revenues of about $1 million 
this year. Copycats alxjund. 



"^Lawyers and others started telhng me, 
"What a great idea. Let's franchise it,"* says 
Lyons, 47. She refttsed. saying nhe wmdd 
not be able U> guarantee that the toughest 
stanckrds would be met unless she and her 
top staif members were on site throughout 
the convention. 

With satellite* offices in Chicago, San 
FrancLsco. and Orlando, Fla., L^ons now 
has 10 fiill-time employees and nearly 400 
part-time workers around the country. 
Preparing to descend on a convention re- 
quires extensive planning, almost like a 
military operation. 

For the huge Digestive 
Disease Week invention 
in Washington. D.C., in 
May, for example. Lyons 
bnjught in multilingual 
workers to deal with the 
many children of foreign 
families. In a suite of rooms 
in the Renaissance 
Washington Hotel Lyons 
and her helpers segregated 
childi-en by age groups^ 
stiiffing the youngest gfoup 
with one adult pei* child. 

To keep up ^^ith t he fran- 
tic pace of child care, the 
staff forgoes preparing 
meals and relies on room 
service instead. When par- 
ents dmp off Uieir children, 
they are photographed; 
only adults in thtmf photos 
may retrieve a child. Accent 
typically chaiiges $8 to $12 
an hour per child, 

Lynns loves travel and 
children, Ixjt Ao^ent is no 
substitute for her own 
family. She giit the hhm- 
ings of her hasband, John» 
a banker, and her two sons 
before entering the business. Last Mother's 
Day, she stayed home with them rather 
than work an out-of4owTi convention. 

Lyons says Accent has leint a few client 
organiMtions beoiusi* too few of their 
members planned to bring childn^n. But 
she adds with pride: "We have never lost 
clients beciiuse of bad service/ ■ 
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Nobody Calls Me Mister' 



By Shumn Nelian 

Walter E. Blessey Jr. comes across 
as friendly^ concerned, and de- 
cent. But he s no softy His gentle- 
manly manner belies a core of 
toughness and detennination. 

Blessey 53. owns Blessey Marine Service, 
Inc, a tug and barge operator ba^ in 
Haraban, La.» outside New Orleans, His 
baiTges carry asphalt oil. gasoline, and 
petrochemicals for clients such as Mobil, 
Ashland, and Marathon, sailing from Texas 
to Florida and up the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
and other waterways. 

He cares deeply about 
the environment, about 
safet>; about good customer 
servient and about his em- 
ployees. It's not uncommon 
for him to have lunch on his 
boats or just ride along to 
develop and maintain good 
relationships with the cap- 
tains and crews. 

He says they tell him, 
The company 1 used to 
work fon the only time the 
boss man came out was to 
fire somebody, chew some- 
body out, and leave. They 
never came out and had 
lunch with us, spent the 
night on the boat, or said, 
"Hey guys, you're doing a 
great job. The boat look?^ 
great. Appreciate what vou 
da" 

lb his employees, Walter 
Blessey is "Walten" he says. 
Tm not 'Mister.* Nobcxly 
calls me Mister." 

Such informality is part of his genuinely 
earned nice-guy image. On the other hand, 
probably no one stands more fmnly behind 
his captains' right to make the judgment 
caU on when it's too windy too fc^gy, or 
otherwise unsafe to proceed. After one cus- 
tomer kept screaming at a captain, via 
radio, to proceed despite high seas, says 
Blessey *Sfsfe finally told them we wouldn't 
do business with them anymore.** 

Years ago, Blessey learned the oil-trad- 
ing and ^transportation business when he 
worked for Middle South Utilities, now 
Enteiigy Corp,, buying oil for its plants in 
four states. Looking for an opportunity to 
"control my own destiny" he says, he left 
the utili^ business in 1973 and started 
and managed an oil-trading a^mpany for a 
group of backers for the nest five years. 

He used his savings to go out on his own 



in 1978, starting Blessey Enterprises, Inc, 
At fii-Ht he concentrated on oil trading, but 
he began diversifying into baizes, tugboats 
(called simply imts'' in the industryj, and 
real estate. 

Initially he chartered the vessels to oth- 
ers, hoping someday to become an operator, 
as he is now. By 1983, the marine business 
had four boats and 31 bareges. But the col- 
lapse of the oil industry- that yeai' threw 
Blesseys industry — and the oil states — ^into 





Concern for employees h a haUitmicijf 



what he views as a five-year depression* 

Blessey also had to endune lengthy liti^- 
tion that he initiated. An employee of his 
hank had repossessed another company's 
hai^e-s and then arranged for tliem to be 
put to use, generating revenue for the bank. 
Unbeknownst to the bank, however, the 



employee, vvhosi* antingement undercut a 
deal Blessey had made with a customer, 
had acted with information that had been 
supplied by Blessey— a clear violation of 
fiduciary responsibUity to Blessey Blessey 
fought back 

The nearly five years of litigation proved 
to be a blessing, says Blessey, "because I 
got a nice settlement, and I'm a lot tougher 
as a businessman. Fm a lot more sure I can 
survive, sure 1 can prevail, sure that if Fm 
right, Fm gomg to go to the mat, no matter 
what it takes,'' 

By the late 1980s, with the settlement in 
his pocket and the upturn in the economy 
Blessey was well on his way again. Tbday 
the 180-employee company owm 43 Ijarges 

and 17 boats and does $25 

million to $30 nnliion a year 
in business. 

Fn>m the compan/s be- 
ginning, Blessey hiis used 
only doubte-hull barges, 
which reduce the risk of oil 
or chemical spills. Such 
ves.seU have two ^'skins" 
separated by about 2 feet of 
ain If there s an accident, 
chances are that only Uie 
outer hull will be pierced 
^md no contaminant will 
ixjllute the waterways. 

Blessey*s concern for the 
envirrmment is a pricey one. 
Double-hull barges cost 
nhmt 70 percent mom than 
I heir t^ingle-hull counter- 
parts. A i>etn}cheniical 
t^arge with vapor-imyvery 
systenxs can cost $L6 mil- 
lion. Stil!, Blessey must 
compete on price. 
Customers often don't seem 
fit care that his barges are 
I s;- likely to spill, Blessey 
^ )> t hey just want to see a 
lower price. 
Eight years ago, ctintinuing to diversify, 
Blessey acquired a car dealership. 
Crescent City Motors, and several years 
later he started another dealership. This 
year, he bought five dealerships fi-om Tbm 
Benson, owner of the New OHeans Saints 
football team. The dealerships together 
bring in more than $260 million a yean 

Blessey believes in creating a corporate 
ctilture that establishes the principles that 
ever>'one will follow. He spc^aks of a certain 
captain who treats deckhands not as 
"^umbags"* but as people with dignity. 

He recalls riding with the captain off 
Florida. The captain would say "GeoiTge, 
when you get a chance, could you please 
check the engine t)il level? Thank you." 

It's so easy treat people that way in- 
stead of yelling at them, Blessey says. It is 
"just so much better a way to live." 
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Nation's Business Ciassified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified acJ CALL TOLL FREE. 
800-424-6746 (m Washington. DC call 463- 
5640) Fax: 202-463-3102 or write Nation's 
Business Classified, PO Box 1200. Washington, 
DC 20013. Closing date for advertising is five 
weete preceding date of issue. Rates are based 
on frequency at a per line per insert cost as 
fblJows: 

U ?x 3« 12 k— frequency 

$75 S70 S65 S55 $40 -Ore rate 
$1,060 $960 Se90 5775 S540 ~ p«f mcti display 
Ad minimums. solid set. 3 lines; 
displav, 1 inch 



ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 



ADVEHTlSrNG SPECIALTIES - A doom industry' And one 
can you $20,000. ^.OCXl; even $50,000 - up trofn 
your own saiK to business oomn'iunity. pl^ $1000 - up 
moniNy m owemdes! Top oommfssions adviMxed daity by 
dlreci depofift No coBectioos. no nweniory no deliveries, no 
buane^ investmenl A nsJ^^ltee oppofturiity, fyH cr part-fime 
Toll free phone support. Beginners as^.. tof free infcSfmaDon 
packet Dcpeimced neavy-h-tters curtentty ervgaged 
specifically m this a^dxmy serv^ dOGumerttatJon of sates vd- 
uftie and asK for spedaf acxeteraied upscale alter. Our cre- 
deni»als, t03 years continijoufi opersilcri, ipp D & B raiing 
For mm action, phone Gfsgg Errrw. Kirt Kaeser. Red 
Albrecni; (BOO] or Kaeser a Baif, Iric., Depi 

N 127, 4236 Gfissom Dnve Baiavia. OH 45103^1669. 



APPAREL 



SUSPENDER WEARERS' 
FRUSTRATED WrOH CUPS THAT CONSTAMTLV SUP OFF 
YOUR PArJTS? Ouf suspendeis (^ure patented ^nosliP dp 
Mioney Back Guaranfee Bfochura^der 800-700-4515 



IMAGEWEAR 
FREE LOGO, FREE EMBROIDERY 


Clii>>iL Wnini %\ih im 


Free Catalt>g 
Features: 

Sptirt ShiTiiv 

i 800 
f 670-3050 







AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

ALL SUBJECTS CONSIOERED 

fkbor,. Bto^rophv, RHigioiA, PotMry. ChildfDFV& 

AUTHORS WORIDWIDE INVITED- 

MINERVA PRESS 



BOOKS/TOBilCATlONS 



MAI JU3CRIPTS WANTED, ALL TYPES 
Pupiisner with 75-yeaf iraditiori. "Author's Gu>de to SuDsidy 



^olesDoctors Mcigozme 

The world's best ideas to boost 
your sales, delivered to your 
desk every Monday - FREE! 

www.salesdoctors.corn 



BUILDINGS 



STEEL BiJi. . ' . . ■• -lERITAGE, dolfvtred to your 
jobate -reaoy m qqH logetrief. 5000 sizes, buifd it yoursdf 
and SAVE Cflil wrth yaur bu«fdirvg sim. 1-B00-643-655S 
Heritage Systems. PQB 470. N Litlte Rock, AB 
72115^70, 

FACTORY DtRHrr. TOP QUALITY. STEEL BUlU31t^GS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL FARM ETC . EASY Cj^T^lSTRUC- 
TION COMPUTER DESIGNED GUARANTEED FOR 
QUOTE ■ ^'m}-m^2323. 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



THE CAPITAL t^ETWORK inlroOuces inw&ators 10 serJOus 
emerging growtri corripanies For mofe Jnfommtlon CALL 
512-3(^^1626 

CASH FOR INWOtC^ Accourife Fteceivabte Financing lo 
$2,000,000- Direct lender wfiTi offices naiionwide. AaroFund 
Financiaf, AppfovalB by pnone 1-600^747-4 AFi{4234t 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE MANAGEMENT Accounts 
ficeivabte financing Oulsouroe credit depemienr. National 
Fadort ng Setvtces l-aQ0253-67DQ mtp j/wywlacm .ngt 

FREE CASH GRANTS! Business Siart4Jps/Expansion, 
Parsor^i Medical . Education, More. J D^pIs; 
grantSearch, PQB 8B0663, NB12, San Pmgo CA 92168, 

EXPORT FINANCING ALTERNATIVES . .EqupT*eni Loans, 
Cfoss-Bo^tfer Leasing, Project Fir^ance & Export Cre<llt 
Insurance Laiin Amenca Pacdc Rim, Mextoo S ottw 
Gmefging foreign markets, .call Adirondack Leasing ® 600- 
678-7342. 

WORKING CAPITAL - Turn commefct&l accounte rdcai^t^ 
rrto irtsdnt CASH wrtTi "No^Hoope* IitwidbI servjcas 
Gijraiia' Fmanctal -(Smce 1951). Factcnng or BecBfvabiB 
Unes df CrecW 2Aht approvals Broilers pfoificied Cafi Ron 
or Jo^ ai eafl^lBWLT (wvwv gbraMlnarclal oorn> 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RaOCArABLE BUSINESSES 
Accpte esiab<fShed ongoing bustnesses you can relocate 
t) yor area Majf orda'. puOfcshing, dsmbutlon. tkght manuf . 
other nwabie bu^neeses for aaie For a itee sairpte 
wme ibe Relocatable adness newsletter. PO Boif 220214, 
Gf Bat m:k. NV H(^-0et4 or call 1-800446-8567. 
CGMSiJlTANTS Condud pcipyiaf pf oJessional serri^ 
0-j,ii!:^ii:jn TraririQ Fiee jrrfo- Carlson LearmnQ/PeflommK 
F ed M^iif l^e Randan i-e00^9T4O NYC 

$100,000 SELLING BOOKS BY MAIL 
FREE CATALOG 
WE DROP SHIP t-80Q-55i>9979 Oft 714^38-4658 

^ CASH! 

Holcitng a rriofigage ori property volj soid^ 
SaII tor CASH! f^torwkJe 1-800^-2744 



LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business, 
Qrantaftoans to $800,00000 Fnee reeorded messaoe: 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



\X: ''JJ Lf JJOY YOUR LIFE? I EARN S30.000+ PER MO. 
teaching people to be successJui ana enjoy wfe. If you wart 
to do th& sarm. call (714) 726-5084 24hr, msg. FT/FT 

PATEMTED MuNi-Staiion Weight Traming Sysiem. For Home 
Gym Market Availabli for Ltoer>9e/Sate, For into ceril 970- 
4Q7O660 Of Fax 9704074^ 1 , 

AMERICAS FOREMOST MILLlONAfREWKER' F^veUJS, 
"The easiest \\jrm, sateat, most rewarding busing IVe 
ever run ' FRK tecortieO message 1-688'57M20T. 

*" OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS"" 
All types sizes and prices some wnih terms 
A B.C. 719-54O22Q0 or wvw bi^e com 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting income S4,5Q0/mo sendir^ faxes to physicians 
from your horr«e or olfit^. 800-777-2566^ Ext, NB1? 
tiflto i^www medalax .oom 

AFTEH RESEARCHING HUNDREDS OF OPPORTUNfUES. 
tamous tirwidai advusor Robert Alien ^fwm FREE adviea 
on sibling 'me Ideal Heme Businees. 1-8QCM9&'0t7& 

CAPTTALfZE ON CRIME' Earn amazing proWs on fuH Ime of 
cnrne prtfvervtton products If^l seJi Uke crazy' Free whoii^ 
?ai(e catalog, aOO-ra-1 TQt PCB 10154, iNB, Ifii^rta. WA 
9&909 

CAflEER BURNOLfT^ HOME BASED HEALTH BU9NESS. 
EAm SERIOLS RESIDUAL INCOME ON A PART-TIME 
BASIS NO RISK. iMO REJECTION FREE RECORDED 
INFORMATION 1-^00^g494 

MO^jEY MAKING MACHtfM£l CirbrTiate madiine rtstafte 
beaufityi cor>cfm lawn edgmg, ■Customers Jwe this new 
pfodud Amaiing profits from ibis simple cash business. 
801-2^-7509 

#1 MOf^lEY MAKER Spa/e Time' No setting' No m&mry\ 
PUbiidy documented seven week $1 ^ ^ ' i f Free 
audio cassetle and Repon reveal vbney 
333-NBC7 SW 5ih Street. Grams Pass, oi-i j^o^b 

MEOICAL BILLING Start your own business Process 
health insurance dams eiectnamcarfy- No expefience 
reqmred. Exceflent income poientiai^ Irtvestr^ient S4995 - 
$8495 Rnanctng available NCS 600/207-3711 axt 370 

MAKE YOUR DfiEAJwlCCW ' • ' W $75,000 YEARLY 
REmiRirC WTREPLAt -.^^M n Windshields, 

TOa FREE t'80a62&^.. . : ...ia) or wrrte: GLASS 
MECHANIX. 4555 NW 103 Ave, B, Latidsrctaie. fl 33351 
www.the^lass-rmchanix.oom 
emBil:9la3srriecharixfitti€hgtass-rriechanut com 

THOUSANDS OF BUSINE^ES 
1997 Franchise Annual Dtfectory includes over 4,000 (isi- 
ingsf EjtpmB rmt lo mvestrgate Over 4O0 rw lislingst 
"When you buy a franchise you buy risi^^uction ' $39S6 
mcluswo, Money Bacl< Guarantee INFO FRANCHISE 
NEWS. 728A Cenier Sr . Lewision MY 14092 VISA/MC 
B80«)6-2Qe& 



$350,000-1-+ PDtentia? Annuafty 
FROM HOME 

Making Calls to 4 Pre-Quslified Prosfjects 
Per Day Closing b S7500 S3ies Per Monlh 

OnHiTTB stal-up d less ttan H OK. Twc> v • ■ ' 

l3ra*-flvouoh prQdtii:^ ■■ * • ■ • ^ ■ . ' ' 1 1 um 
#ieiw you have phone ^ ir^venmry 
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CATALOGS 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TEUEVtSICSrJ MARKETlhJG 
Maricet your pfoaua Of sendee on TV, Affofdable TgnvK^ 
or Joinft'ManiLgB O^s. 900-215-9987 

YOUB COWmNY LOGO IM BRASS 
dmpfessive wall fogcs of brass, clwne, or other cost 
i^fectwe ^inishei ftee ^siimaies, fuCTAL LOGOS, (NC 
aQQ^LOG0(5646) FAX ^-33^231 1 

INCORPORATE YOUfl Bl^lNESS - ANY STATE! Df^re 
incofporatior^ insJarTtly FVaifessionaf servtoe We invte 
companson. MG/Visa/Amex, CorpAmenca Irvc.; 
ea6-736-4300. 3O2-73S-43O0; Fax: 3CS-73&-5620 
htipi^ww.cof^ejTierica csm 



Personal Checks 



only 29-^^+ S&H 
1-800-239-4087 



INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS 



tncorporatt by Fu« Phone of tfat Intemelf 

✓ Qiaranteed Jowest prtoes / All 50 sates «k1 off-^iiore 

✓ Free rtaiw seard^e^ ✓ No legiiit fees 



For FIU inFomutiofi. tiO Businns FliryfL Jnc^ (dl-FrK as 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



GEISERAL MEfiCHANDlSe - 29.431 ProduciS' All Types 
Lowest PTJces id ftet33l. Mai Order & Fiaa Market Seafers 
Wnti: CmstCQ-NB7C. 668 Mam St., Wiifwigtort, MA 01637 

8uy 39,457 RlODUCTS, DIF€CT frofn FACTORIES in 
Taiwan, HKong, Philippines. Mexico!., Save 500% - 900%' 
Echg, 739-NB127, Shalimar a 3^7M73S USA 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



9c MIH. LONG D. NO FEES NATIONWIDE INTERSTATE. 
Hm yitemaimal Can Cara§. BIG USERS GALL None 
Better/PriQven DependatHe Fibef Opfic, 800-5644346. 



CARPET 



CARPET'VtNYLHARDWOQD^HANDCAHVEO RUGS. 
FREE PAD wish 40 yC mjn pLi^chase, MMrecL Lowesi 
Prices. W^rran^ie® Ft^ Ouotes/Samptes ^-800^548^581 5 
Ext 7. OaWofi. GA. 

CARPET Save up to 50% & wm an rmpf brands. We also 
manufacture mr beautiful aiytes. For informalion & 
sampies. caH 1 ■800-^48-7747 , Ext 45, Dalion. Geofgia 

CARPET VINYL. WOOD FOR 25 VEARS THE TOP BRANDS, 
THE LOWEST PRICES, CHUFCH. HOME OR OFFICE WEST 
CARPET tNDUSTRjE5.0ALT0N, OA a00-g47.37D7 

BECKLER'S CARPET ''Sjnce 1^9" I^BOO^ECKLER. 
Carpel Vinyl, Hardwood Area Rlj^s Samples upon 
reqi^ Whol^te Prices Warranted CasiVCheige Card 
DallC3n,GA 



DALI 

from S ^SOO.IM) 
Call For Cataloi; 

l*800-999-DALl 



SILVERSTATE FINE ART 



COMPUTER SERVICES 



Cusic-vT'i Prf.igr^^jinmlng, Automate and StfeanUme your busi- 
ness" (XBASE, C++. Windows, Internet) F<rst consultaJJon 
IS free. 388-332-8455 www loe-neiwork com 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



SUPERCHARGE vOUfl SAL£S - ACCEPT CHEDIT CARDSi 
Lowest ratts. No monthly minjrTujrr^s, Unbeatable service 
Cash in on those hofJday s^xipper^ by caJlif^g 
800-981*2828 for FREE application worksheet 



EDUCATION 



Ph Os S149 U A s $1 19 75. B A s $89,75, 
FREE INFORMATION. caH 1^800-689-5102 or 
http :^^www.gmen(csncoJfege. com 

BARRINGTQN UNEVERSITY-Accredtied. Affordable 
degrees Distance Learning, Bachelor, Master, Dodofaie. 
c/eclit for wpri< d acadarrtc e)(per«nce. eoO-SSS-SSTB. 
wiivwBafringtonedu 

RmEGAL GRADED CUPRIGULUM, Apprcr^ hc^ne study 
Mosl aflafdable & oofnprGi-iensiTO. 100 yts, d lega) trainrfig. 
FF^EE CATALOG 1-800^6-9228 BLACKSTONE SCHOa 
OF iAW. PO Boat 701 449, Dsp" NB, Dallas. TX 75370 



ADVERn^MENT 



Mail Order Form To: 

Notion's Business 

1015 H Street. N W 
; Vlkshington. DC 3fJ062-20O0 

1 

! □ Yes! Send me Pniject KickStart 
! for Windows for $99 J5 + $7 s/h. 



Plan big and small projects 
T in 30 minutes! 

Project 
KickStart" 



Oniffi outa^ VR msd Qmada, juM fSSitfi pet pmduct 

□ Check eneloi^d payable to 
Natimi*M Bmimm 

Bill my: DVisa QMC DAmex 



CaiTl #: 



Exp, Date: 



Name: 

Comimy: 



City: 
Slate: 



ZIP: 




//ere\s the faste,st, easiest way to plan almost 
my pm^ect WhethQy you're launching a new 
pit>duct, ^sUiiling a buainess, orgimizing an 
event, designing a Web site, or pnxlueing a 
compan}^ new^^letta* Pi'oject KickStattwiil 
help you de\i^ a strategj^ to get the m^^ult^ 
you %rant, Thh-^ easy-to-itse pragnim helfxs 
e\'en the ncmee um* develop a cleai* ()ver\iew 
of the pi"ojec"t mt\ the nteps needed to 
conriplete it successfully. 

Computer <ilwk ( Wjnclrm'ii M/Z for :^8B HI at Ugh^r) 
jinrl 7r> jiBge JtifemiHi* guide. 



$99.95 



Order Toll-free 1 '888-333-03S8 
Fax 1-202'463'564l 



Nation 'iJ BiL^ineiis Det't-mbt'i' Ui<JT 



EDUCATION 



HEALTH 



m\U rOU BACHiLOB'a MASTEFTS fiNDlQ^ DOCTORAL 
degrae by distance learning No residency reourned. 
SouinwSJ Unsversiiy 22O0 Wmaps 8ivd , Kenner lA 
7Q062 (800) 433-5923 Fsx 504-46S^32l3. 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



HAmm EQUIP LEASlf^G - LOW 9% & UP RATES m% 
FINANCINGA3WNERSHIP ^ LEASE END. APPS BY FAX 
GET GRQWfNGIf ! CALL 1-80CM43r9604 MST 

PHOrNTE-A-LEASE: S5K'S150,000 "NoFinanciaJs Required' 
(Bigger Leases. No Problem!?) 4 Hour Approvals 
COTFKjtefs * Phone Systems " Wcb Mail " Trucks ' Cais ' 
Recyclyifvg Ep! * Cgnslfuction Equipment * Actirandack 
Leasing a0C>67a-7342 

EQUIPMENT LEASES 'jP to $1^.000. Appte^ Only. 24hr 
approvals First Credil Corp Call Bnan ai 1^32M1©. 
Ext 3 FAX 904-479-3891 We VVeteome Your ajaness 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the Seadiog coriajHif firm rn ibe country 
McGHOW CONSULTIf^^ [B003 358-801 1 



jhlse 

your business I 

Call for infarniallicir^ on rranchli'ng and 
"FFsnchlsB Vour BuKlnetp!" teminBri 
«tt»dul«d mrou ghoul thft countrv 
C^i%Wl^f%W l-aOQ-FRANCHlSE 




E3q}1ore all the options. 
For FREE fnforination call 
Theragencs Cancer 
Informatiofi Center, 

1-8004584372 



INVENTIONS 



FOR NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT assistance on your 
hdea or concept caH for a free infonnaijon pad<agt qullln- 
tng our sarvicss - 1-800^77-6332. 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARO^ $150, .ApgRcatior Preparatior S350 
Located 30 minutasfw US Patent & Tmdemafk Offte 
Attorney Jay Horowig^eOQ} 304a g66 

PftTEiviT S TRADEMARK ATTORNEY In Fori CcJIIns, CO 
provides quality paleni d trademark servKxss tor mdrviduals 
gc compani^ naticnwide via malt m atlofdatte luted 
f&es John Banagan 970407<y5eQ/Fax 970^07-0661 tor 
free info, atxxjt services 



MAILORDER 



'Ji| LJOf'JAlfiE Mailorder Expert Ra^resls Mcney-Matsfng 
Secrets' Free e»c>ting hour cassette Metvan Powers 
12015 Sherman :Rd. No. Holiyvrtxxl. CA 9T605 {818) 755- 
3618 JTttp//wwwnpowersooni 



Business Opportunities 



MARKETING 



HJ'.:-.: K. . .. ■'■HL^- ■ ./ . ,ron-ief loyaify - a\\ fypes at ccnpeti- 
tive pricesi ]■ icr I'n -iTrtossed. Mag strip. Bar code, 
Lase*- pfitniafijt^' ^jr^v] ,^<fs (Mlfax tor sanptes and tboas 
C>V^aFORM SERVICES 80a8g4-l62l - Fas 630a9l^y6 
JNCREASE SALES and communicate with pmspects, 
inv^of^ suppliers and employe Cysfom cofporale 
•4\cm productjon pad<ages Free oucaes and 6&m tape. 
D S Simon Prodijctipns 212-727-7770. tor Gfifie. 
nnp //wvw ci5srnQn.ccffTVcc3fp.hlrT^ 



REAL ESTATE 



USE ajR MONEY AND WHEEL AND D€A|. 
fle&ideniial. CorTTreraal Prcpefty AcquBrtions AND Operate 
your own matQag© oorpofatiori-Ejpanance unnecessary. 

Con^uttat)r:in fOini veitLjue, Credit bne. Wholesale fnandng* 



STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



?40% RETURN 
FREE TRAP" J ^ M "^RENCiES-BOND^ & P 
"CAL 908-251-5684 



TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 



TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT FROM BANKRUPTCIES. 
Save up 10 70% AT&T and cttTer brands Neiw & used 
Wan'anty mstallat^an & reparr availade Dan 80O8a6- 
6 7S8 , Eid W 



Use our new email address: 

clmmdXq nbftmgxwn 

For more information on advertising 
or to place your ad 



COMING IN JANUARY 




randilsing 

FINANCING YOUR 
FRANCHISE 

Call 

1-800-424-6746 

for information 
on how you can 
advertise in these 
special Franchise 
Guides 

NationsBusiness 

/ //( Suhill Bu^nu"-^ Aiivt^cr 



Earn The Living- 
You've Dreamed Of.. 
Right In Your Own 
Dream House! 



tJvc in A iituiinin^ KngteVs Ni^t homf witti dciign 
reaturei no I found dsrwhrrc at rwicr the pHee. 
Hlodcb at lew as S9.10 per square taot 




Earn up to S5,00« 515,000 per home... 

• Quality 

• Contcmpfimy / Trvdilicnta] Hocnei 

• Kc^ Prtscni Empfcyracnt 

All you need to gel started is a $5,000 house 
deponi for yotu own busmcss of private use. 

For a FREE Full Color Brochure; 

Call Mr. Naliani at 1-800^579-1079(24 hrs.) 

F^ (770) 720-7605 or write; 

r«oli»ii. GA iO 1 14-7971 

Visit our web site at 
h ttp ://www.e»gl esntsthotn esxoin 

CiitlB 1 1 on Reacler Service Card 



MAILBOX 
RENTALS 




im fwe 
catalog and 

Oft adding 
mailboxes fd 
yourprdaem 
bMirma 
or starting your 
own Private 
Pomi Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Can 24 hra. 

(BOO) 323'3t}03 (213) 232-B18t fax (213} 232 7021 



SALSBURY 

INDLfSTnieS 



1010 East B2nd StTeat, Los Angeles, CA 90001 
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Direct Line 



Experts answer mir readers* questions about 
staiimg and runriing their irusinesses. 



lijl Stephctf Bkih'ly 



GETTING STARTED 



ON 



Bringing In 
The l^undnr 

Tm interested in setting 
up a .self-service coin-op- 
erated laundr>^. Where 
can I find out about profitability, environ- 
mental requirements, and other matters? 
B,K, Bristol, Cmm. 

The Coin Laundiy Association <CLA), 
which represents store owners and is 
based in Downers Grove. III., publishes ;i 
free brochure that provides extensive in- 
formation on the indu^ti^'. To obtain a copy, 
call the CLA at r630i 963-5547. Its 
Intemet addres.^ i> it'»i'i'\niii/-fn.rfffu. 




Association membership costs $175 annu- 
ally for an individual; the fee for a com- 
pany depends on its size. 

The nearly 3o,000 self-serve coin laundiy 
stores I also called laundromats and coin-<»p 
laundries) in the United Stsitm typically 
range in market value ftiom $dO,0(X) to $1 
million, generate ca^^h flow of $15,(KX) to 
$200,000 a year, and usually are run by in- 
dividual owner-operators, according to the 
ClA The association (kscribea the stores 
as "unique small businesses in that they 
have no inventor)* or receivables and Ifewl 
traditional employees." Relatively few coin 
laundries employ attendants. 

The industry^'s primary market consists 
of an estimated 89 million people who live 
in rental housing. "Stores seem to perform 
exceptionally well in predominantly 
renter-occupied, densely populated areas," 
the CLAs brochure says. 

The industrj^ also is somewhat counter- 



cyclical in that its market expands dming 
recessions because home ownership de* 
creases and "more people are unable to af- 
ford to repair, replace, or purchtiiie new 
washers and dryer^r the CLA says. 

For information on manufacttirers and 
distributors of commercial laundry and 
dr>'-cleaning machinery, call the Textile 
Care Allied Trades Association in Fairfield, 
NJ., at (201) 244-1790. 

Keeping Medicine 
Out Of Children's Hands 

1 havf tk'^clojxtl a unique, low-cost design 
for a bottle that would be childproof yet eassy 
for adiilt.^ to open: it could be used for dis- 
pensing prescription drugs 
and other items. Where can I 
obtain the nea^ssar)' informa- 
tion to start up? 

id 

Qp Tlte U.S. Patent and 
DO TVademark Office in 
Arlington, Va., (1-800-786- 
9199) has extensive infonna- 
tion available on its Intemet 
site (n'Wii:mpiag(}V) about the 
process and I'equirements for 
patenting an invention. It's a 
complicated procedure that 
can take three year's or longer, 
and experts recommend that 
you contact a patent attorney in your area. 
Uist year the patent office fielded more 
than 236,000 patent applications and more 
than 200,000 trademai^k applications. 

Another information source you could 
find useful is the Institute of Packaging 
Professionals in Hemdon, Va. The institute 
has committees that focus on drug, phar- 
maceutical, and chemical packaging, and it 
runs seminars on those subjects. It also 
rxms PACK'EXro, a biennial trade show. 
For more information, call 1-800-432-4085, 
or check the organization's Intemet site at 
wfrn: fHH 'k i ! ifth li ftrld f )fy. I ndi vi d u al me m* 
bership in the gitmp a)gts S195 a year. 

Bill Pflaum, the institutes executive di- 
rector, notes that childproof safety ca ps a?*© 
regulated by the U-S. Food and I>nig 
Administration and that "it's a very com- 
petitive and ver>' crowded sector.'' He says 
the safety cap itself "is a vei^ small part" 
of the overall packaging product. 



The best way to market such a product, 
Pflaum says, is to contact container manu* 
fadurers or pharmaceutical companies^ 
which can be located through the institute. 
Success in this sector takes *Very tainted" 
marketing, he adds. 

Companies involved in so-called tmit- 
dose packaging of medicine or chemicals 
are represented by the Healthcare 
Compliance Packaging Council in 
Washington, D.C.; call f202) 828^2328 for 
more information. 



Getting The Last Word 

On Ciothing Witti A Message 

Fm inture.stwl in puLLiiig a particular 
phrase or slogan on T-shirts, sweat shiits, 
or caps. Where can I look to make certain 
the phrase is not being used, and how can 
I make suie tliat no one else uses it? 
MJi Kno,rvilli\ Te^f tL 

The Copyright Oifice in the Libraiy of 
Congress in Washington, D,C., handles 
these kinds of issues. To speak to a copy- 
right-in fonnation specialist, call 1202) 
707-3000. The office's Intemet site is 

Federal copvTight protection is, accoi-ding 
to the law, for ''original works of author* 
ship." Skip Strobel, a Copyright Office spe- 
cialist, notes that the law specifically ex* 
eludes coverage of titles, names, short 
phrases, slogan^* and femiliar s>Tnbols or 
destgfis, which likely makes it difficult to 
pniteet a slogan. For example, Strtit>el says, 
'you would not be able to copyright Tbday is 
the first day of the rest of your life/ " 

But Strobel adds that trademark pmtec- 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail 
or fax your typewritten query to Direct 
Line, Nfitifw's JUtsinmH, 1615 H Street, 
N.W.. Washington, aC. 20062^2000; 
(202) 463-3102. Or transmit your 
question to our CompuServe address: 
76436,1735, Be sure to include your 
address and telephtme number 

Because of the high volume of letters, 
we can answer only those that are chosen 
for publication. Questions may be 
condensed, and writers will be identified 
only by initials and city 



GETTING STARTED 



tion ii> possible tor unique corpora tje-rt*- 
lated pfirases or sic^ans such as tho8€ 
used by some pnjfessional sports teajus. 

Trademarks have Ui lie registered and pe- 
riodically renewed wth the U.S. Patent and 
TVademark Office in Arlington, Va.: call 1- 
8{)0- 786-9 199 for more information, or visit 
the oflBce's Internet site at awmmpimfm 

In The Market 
For Cool Customers 

Wf i^laji to o|X'n ;i wholesale-retail ice 
cream store. Where can we gt> for more in- 
fojtnation, and how can we find financing? 

Ammkite Edalex Gd 

The National Soft Serve and Fast Food 
Association in Waynesboro, Pa., repre- 
sents several hundred independently 
owned ice cream operations nationwide. 
The organization's annual meeting of- 
fers sessions devoted to helping start-up 
ice cream busineBses and lining up the 
necessary flaancinpi: call 1-800-535- 
7748 for more information. 

Chauncey Blumbaugh, executive direc- 
tor of the association, says the health-food 
craze that pumped up sales of finozen yo- 
giiit in the early 199€s appears io have 
leveled off. Consumption of rich» calorie- 
soaked "premium" types of ice cream is on 
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the rise, he Sates data also suggest 
that chocolate ha< oveitaken strawWiry 
as the nation's No. 2 flavor; vanilla re- 




mains king of the cone, (The Internationa) 
Daii7 Foods Association, based in 
Washington, reports that U.S, ice 
cream sales, growing every year, hit $10.7 
billion in 1995.) 



The three key issuef^ in ilu' act' cix^am 
business, Blumbaugh says, art* Icjcation, 
menu, and labor availabilit>^. The location 
should be a busy place but not one with so 
much tTEiffic that drive-by customers can^ 
stop- The menu should ofter other foods to 
help (any the business through the winter, 
when ice cream sales typically fall off. And 
there should be a sufficient lalxir pool; 
young and ix^tired workers are most ttim- 
nion in ice cream ix*tailing and can be 
drawn away from fast-fcMxl competitors 
with wages a bit above minimum. 

''Help is hard to getr Blumbaugh says. "A 
small business cannot e^oi'd to pay some of 
the wages and benefits that bigger ctimpa- 
nies do " 

Blumbaugh 's organization plans to 
change its name in January to the 
National Frozen Desseit and Fast Food 
As.s<xriation to reflect its membership's 
growing interest in ''hard*' ice cream, 
frozen yogurt, and other such desserts. 
Membership fees start at $75 a year. 

Other sources of infoimation for ice 
cream start-ups include the Philadelphia- 
based International Association of Ice 
Cream Vendors, which focuses on safety is- 
sues f 215-564-M84; meml^en^hip is $300 a 
yearl, and the National Restaurant 
As.s<x-!ation in Washington (202-331-5900; 
membership fees vaiyj. m 



ADVERTISEMENT 



Your Small Business Mentor 



M .A IL ORDER FORM TO: 
Natioirs Business 

Marketing Department 
]fil5H Street, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20062-20W 

Ym! Send me? Adams Stmim^- Small Business 
Starr-Up 

Book $l«.gfj 4- $4.50 (wli 

Cl:^RO^^ $39.05 + afh 

CA, rn -.'1 .1 ■■ •• ■ '■ 



Bill my: \^jin MC Ami^x 

Card # 



fix p. Date 



Si|Enatujre_ 



Nftm« 



Gompflny . 
City 



Stattt'ZlP , 




Only $16,95 

HiifidnxLi vfhfuHi, eonci^^ ami 
highly iUmtmkxi entries. 

Only $39.95 

CD-ROM 

The interactive gukif^ ir 




lu get instant access to streetwise 
advice on nearly every small business topic, iricluding: 



Creating a dynamic business plan 
Getting the financing you need 
Finding and keeping customers 
Positioning pmducts and semces 
Getting big results from low- 
budget advertising 



Tapping the power of dii*ect mail 
Bo<jsting sales with inexpensive 
marketing ef Forts 
Managing cash 
Mastering acaiunting 
Avoiding legal trouble 



Order Toil-Free! 1-888-333-0356 

Fax 1-202-463-5641 
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Niiliot\V BiL^ine^s Defen^her IINT 



An Excellent Opportunity To Reform The IRS 



Internal RCTenue Senlce abuse of taxpayei^, docu- 
mented I'ecently tefoi^e the Senate Finance 
Committee, alei-ted the Ameiican pubUe to a situation 
that has long been giimly familial* to small bu.^inesj?ies* 

Many such companies not only 
have stnaggled for decades with the 
B jTsantine complexity* and demands 
of the tax sj^tem but alt^o have suf- 
fered fiiora the debilitating impact it 
can have on s^tnigglin^^ films and 
from the IRS enforcement tactics 
that sustain that sji?tem. 

Business has long pi^essed for 
foims that would bmg .^implicit}* 
and fidmess to the vray the govem- 
ment raiises iwenue. Pnyspect^s that 
thesse goak uill be achievwl have 
been inereaaed signific^antly by tu^o 
factoid on the national jxiiitical scene. 

One is a congi'essional m^'ority 
receptive to such change. The other 
is the ovei^w'helming public sup{3oit 
for reforai that congressional heai*- 
ings and follow-up publicity have 
generated for oveiiiaul of the IRS 
itself PiTtixji^alj^ to do this ai^ em- 
boflied in the Internal Revenue 
Senice Restructaring and Rafonn 
Act of im iKK 2676). wtich the 
House of Representatives approved Nov: 5 on a 4264 
vote. This bi-oad measiuie twei^ management of the 
IRS, taxpayei^ rights, and congressional ovei'sight to en- 
sure that abuses do not iwur. 
Miyor pm\Tsions would: 

■ Cimte a boaitl that would ovei'see the IRS's admin* 
istration, managiement, cfinduct, and dii-ection. Eight of 
its 11 members would he private citizens. The othei^ 
would 1)6 the seeretaiT of the 'nmsur>; the IRS commis- 
sioner, and an IRS employee representative. 

■ Take steps to bring the preportion of tax returns 
filed electiTinically to percmt over the ne-xt decade. 

■ Shift from the taxijayer to the IRS the burden of 
proof on factual Issues in r lisputes that reach the couits. 
The pro\ision would apply to individuaLs, pm-tnershii^, 
and conwnitiorLs with net woith of $7 mil^on or less. To 
shil't the bunlen of pn3of to the <^ency, the taxpayer 
would be expectal to cooperate with reasonable IRS 




requests to exanuiie books, recoitla, witnesses, and 
documents v\ithin the taxi)ayer's Qontivl 

■ Allow taxpayei-s to sue the IRS for up to $100,000 
in civil damages when an IRS officer or employee has 
negligently disi^egaitlefl laws or 
regulations in eomiection with the 
collection of federal taxes, 

■ Enable taxi}ayei^ to make 
gimter use of agisting previsions 
entitling them to reimbiu'sement 
foi^ attoi'tieys' fees and other costs 
w*hen tliey prevail against the IRS, 

■ Reduce from 25 pei^ent to 9.5 
j jercent the maximum interest on 
un|>aid ta\es tor taxpayei"s who 
have agreed to make installment 
})iiyTnents. 

■ Requii'e that the Joint 
Committee on Taxation analyze all 
tax legislation as it is sul3mitted 
and identifv^ provisions Uiat would 
complicate or simpHly^ the tax laws 
significantlji 

■ Reriuii^ that a joint congius-- 
siomil panel repre-senting the tax, 
ap]>n)pi'Uitioiis, anrl gnvermiient- 
rA ei-sight committees hold ts\ o 
tinnual heatingK on IRS prpgiisss 
towaitl it?fonn. 

The Senate is exjx^cted to liokt more hemngs on the 
IRS and to act on legislation early next yeai: 

The general theme of the House measure I'eftects 
goals that business has jong fought for— fairness, 
taxpayer rights, sim}>lification, improved manage- 
ment and eftieiency at the IRS, and much greater ac- 
countability by that agency to Congi'ess and to the 
public. (To express youi- views on the IRS, see Where 
I Stand, Page 61) 

Even Presitlent Clinton, who initially fought miuiy of 
the key [iroposaLs for overhauling the IRS, rijcognized 
the overuiielming degiTC of public supi)oit behind the 
move foi' change. He is now committed to signing a re- 
foHB biU. 

Ov^erhaul of the management, atlministration, and 
operation of the ]>msent income-tax-collection system is 
a cnicial god that must ix.» achievefl. Taxijayei's — busi- 
nesses and individuals — ^vvill settle for no less* ve 
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Now You Know; 



The New Chrysler Town & Country 

What a penthouse looks like on the ground floor. 




The new Chrysier Town & Country LXi offers a whole new level of luxury. To begin wrth. it was designed to pamper seven. 
Inside. you1l find such luxurious amenities as leather-trimmed seating. Dual Zone Temperature Corttrols, an acoustically 
tailored ID-speaker audio system and available personalized heated front seats. All this, plus an even more refined design. 



makes the new Chrysler Town & Country a most uncommon lux- 
ury address. To find out more, call 1.800XHRYSLER or visit www. 
chryslercars.com. We'd be happy to give you a walk-througK 
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Natlon^Buskiess 



DECEWBER 19S7 



PubtishedBy 
: US. Chamber of Commerce 



U.S. Trade Boosted 




U.S. Treasury Secretary 
Robert E. Rubin, at dais, 
U.S, Chamber President atid 
CEO Thomas J. Donohue, 
and Secretary of State 
Madeleine K. Albright ui^ed 
swift action on legislation to 
grant the president fast- 
track trade-negotiating 
authority at a rally in late 
October at the Chamber*s 
headquarters in Washington. 





The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
was exerting an all-out effort, at 
press time to pei-suacle the 
House to gi-ant the pr-esident fast-track 
trade-negotiating authority before 
acijourning for the year. 



The Chamber views fast-track 
authority for the president as vital to 
creating ti'ade ojiportunities for its 
member and to U.S. economic gi-owth. 

Chamber lobbyists blanketed Capitol 
Continued On Page HA 



Chamber Targets 
IRSf Page SA 



Climate-Treaty 
Threat, Page oA 



Court Faces Key 
Cases, Page 12 A 



DECEMBER 1997 



■ Regulations 

Cost-Benefit Measure Is Renewed 



The U,S, Chamber of Com 

I merce heli)ed vnn renewsil of a 
recjuirement that the Clinton ad- 
mmlstration estimate and i-eport 
to Cojigi'es*^ the cumuhitive an- 
nual costs and benefits of govern- 
ment regulations. 

The measure requires that the 
Whit*' House Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget analyze the di- 
I'ect and indirect impact of federal 
niles on the private sector and on 
£;tate and local governments. 

The requirement was an 
amendment to the fiscal 1998 
Treasury, Postal Service and 
General Ciovernment appropria- 
tions bill enacted Oct 10. It was 
sponsored by Sens. Ted Stevens, 

II AIaska, Fred Thompson, R- 
Tenn., and Ben Nighthorse 
Campbey, R-Colo. 

A similar provision had been 
added to the IVeasury appropriations bill 
last yean 

In addition to measuring the cumula- 
tK^e effect of regulations, the new pimi- 
sion requires that the 0MB estimate the 
costs and benefits of individual mles that 
federal agencies project will cost the 
t>conom y more than $100 million annually. 

Also, the 0MB must recommend to 
Congress and the president which mles 




Sen. Fred Thompson, R-Tenn., left, talks with U.S. Chamher 
Director Scott Holmaa Thompson was among the prificrpal spon 
sors of a provision requiring that the Office of Management and 
Budget estimate and report to Congress annually the cumulative 
costs to the public of federal regulations. 



should be reformed or eliminated be- 
cause they are wasteful or outdated. 

The reports must be submitted to 
Congi'ess by Sept. 30, 1998. A draft I'e- 
poit, expected to be issuetj in July, mil 
be open for public comment. 

In a 1997 i-eport, the 0MB estimated 
that federal regulations annually pi*ovide 
to the imblic about $:^00 billion in bene- 
fits ai a cost of S290 billion. However, the 



Chamber noted in comments 
submitted to the 0MB that its 
estijnaLe did not include adminis- 
trative or paperwork require- 
ments related to the rules. 

The Chamber said the annual 
cost of preparing federal tax 
forms and related paperwork 
alone is between $15S billion anrl 
$LS3 billion a yean The Cham- 
ber's comments were based on 
reseai'ch by Thomas D. Hopkins 
of the Center for the Study of 
American Business at Washing- 
ton Univei-sity in St. Louis, 

The Chamber ui-ged the 0MB 
to develop a new dataiiase con- 
taining the estimated costs and 
benefits of each t'ecieral regula- 
tion. It recommenfied that the 
agency develop consistent 
methodologies for determining 
i-ules' cosLs and benefits and that 
the 0MB tinck the costs and benefits. 

Legislation introduced in late October 
by Reps, Thomas J. Bliley Jr., R-Va., 
David Mcintosh, R-Ind,, and Gary A, 
Condit, D-Calif— known as the 
Regulatory Right-to-Know Act— would 
make the regtdatory repor-ts a perma- 
nent refiuirement and estalilish criteria 
for the 0MB to follow in preparing the 
reports. 



Victory 



Purchasing Rule Killed 



In a ncton^ for small biLsiness, the U,S. 
Chamber of Commerce helped strike 
down a section of a fedend procurement 
law that would have put the fedenil gov- 
ernment in competition with small firms 
selling to mme entities. 

The fiscal 1&98 TVeasury Department 
appropiiaUons bill, appro\^ed recently by 
Congress and signed by President 
Clinton, repealed the ti-oublesome part 
of the law— Section 1555 of the Federal 
Acc|uisition Sti^eamlining Act of 1994. 

Before Section 15;15 \V2^ repealed, op- 
ixments had blocked its implementation 
by winning delays in its effective date. 

The section would have allowed the 
U,S. General Services Administration 
(GSA) to make its vendor-supply sched- 
ules for the federal government available 



to state and local governments, nonprofit 
organizations, and Indian tribes. 

These entities could then 
have purchased products 
on those schedules di- 
rectly from the private- 
sector vendors — by- 
passing the businesses* 
distributors— at the 
same prices paid by 
the federal govern- 
ment. 

Private-sector pur- 
chasers generally must 
go through a manufac- 
turer's distributor when buy- 
ing a product. 

Pnxluct prices for the fedei*al govern- 
ment typically are lower than those 



available to the general public. 

Sa}^ Jody Olmen dh^ector of domestic 
policy for the Chamber: "Section 1555 
would have placed the GSA in a distribu- 
tor role and put the federal go\'ernment 
in direct competition mih the private 
sector." 

Businesses not on the GSA 
schedule would be competing 
against those on the sched- 
ule — with their lower 
piices — when selling to 
stiite and local govern- 
ments, nonpn>fit cirga- 
nizations, and Indian 
tribes, Olmer points 
out 

The section likely 
would have put some 
private disU-iljutxirs out of 
business a^ state and local 
government!*, nonprafit orga- 
nissations, and Indian tribes or- 
dered directly from vendors using the 
GSA schedule, Olmer savs. 




■ Reform Urged 

Chamber Targets IRS 



i^mberB of the Senate 
are being urged by 
tht? U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce to fallow the 
lead of the House in passing 
legislation quickly to re- 
structure the Internal 
Fa^venue Service. 

The House overwhelm- 
ingly appn>ved a bill to over- 
haul the IRS by a vote of 
426-4 un Nav. 5. The legisla- 
tion, sponsored by Rep. Bill 
Arehen R-Texas, is similai' 
to a bill pending in the 
Senat*^. 
The bills would: 

■ Allow taxpayers to re- 
eover damages of up to 
$100,000 if a federal court 
rules that the IRS reck- 
lessly and intentionally vio- 
lated the law or engaged in 
unauthorized* improper, or 
t'ri'oneou.'^ collection actions. 

9 Make it easier for taxpayers to 
cover legal fees incuiTed in litigating dis- 
putes \\ith the IRS, 

■ Create an independent board to 
oversee the IRS. A majority of the 
boiird's members, apjxjinted by the pres- 
ident and confirmed by the Senate, 
would be frnm the private sector. 

■ Call for funding for the IRS to im- 
jjrove custnmei^ semce. 

The bill pending in the Senate, S. 1096, 
is sponsored bv Sen. J. Robert Kerrey, 
D-Neb. Kerrey aofi Rep. Rob Portniyn, 
R-Ohio, chaired the National Commis- 
sion on Reslrueturing the Internal 




Rep. Rob Pt^rtman, R-Ohk), recently addressed tht U.S. 
Chamber's Tax Policy Commrttee about the recoitiinendatioits 
of the national commission on the IRS, which he and Sen. 1. 
Robert Kerrey, D-Neb.p chaired. 



Revenue Service. The Chamber has 
been working diligently for passage in 
l>oth houses. 

*'This legislation thoughtfully ad- 
dresses many of the inherent inefilcien- 
cies within the IRS and represent*^ a 
critically imfjortant step in solving thejj^e 
pmblems/' says Chamber Pi^esident and 
CEO Thomas J. Donohue. 

The House bill moved quickly thi-ough 
the W'dy^ and Means Committee, which 
Aj*chei' chtilrs. in late October. 

CaU your smGiom at (202) Ml^-mi mid 
urge apprmml of IRS refonn legMat ioiL 



■ Upcoming Event 

Annual Meeting Set For Feb. 23 



Tht' annual meeting of the i:.S. 
Chamber of Ci>mmerce will take 
I)lace Feb. 2:^ at the Chamber's head« 
(|Uaitei*s in Wiishingt^m. 

The event, to mn from 12:15 to 2 p.m. 
EiL^tei^n time, mil be bi-oadcast by satel- 
liU- to Iwations naticjrnnde. 

A panel of meml)t.M*s of Cfingress \siU 
(liseuss the 1998 legislative and i>oliticaJ 
outhMjks. and the n)i*H national liontn^es 
in the Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative 
m]\ lie recoirniKed- 
The Blue Chip prognim honors small 



businesses that have o\'eiTome ad\'ersity 
and emerged sti*onger. It is s|K)nsoi^d by 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., known as MassMutual— The Blue 
Chip Company: the U,S. Chamber; 
Ntdioii'ft HmhimH; and **First Business," 
the weekday morning news show pre- 
sented by the Chamten 

For the heal ion ofthv mkdiiip domdhik 
iteareai ijtyu or for viore informalkm 
(itMmt the amtval meeling, call Linda 



» 

■ Technology 

Seminars Set 
For Next Year 

The 1998 dates have l>een set tor a se- 
ries of techno!og\^ conferences and 
expositions designed for small firms and 
presented by Microsoft Corp, and the 
U.S. Chamber of (-ommerce. 

Dates, cities, and locations for the 
events ai'e: 

■ Jan. 14. Seattle, Seattle Center 

■ Jan. 22, Philadelphia, Adam's Mark 
Hotel. 

■ Jan. 28, Baltimore, Baltimore 
Ctmvention Center 

■ Feb. 3, Minneapolis, MinneaixjLLs 
( 'onvention Center, 

a Feb. 10, Detroit, COBO Conference 
and Exhibition Center. 

■ Feb. 18, Atlanta, Atlanta Market 
Center. 

■ Feb. 25, Sacnimento, Calif.. 
Sacramento Convention C -enten 

M M,mvh 4, IndianaiK)lis, Inciiana 
Convention Center. 

■ March 11, Tkmpa, Fla., Tampa 
C -onvention (center. 

■ M;ot'h 18, Columbus, Ohio, Gimter 
( '( Jumbus Convention Center. 

■ March 25, Set?aucu.s, N.J,, 
Meatdowlands HiltJ3n Hotel. 

■ April 2, Milwaukee, The Wisconsin 
Center, 

■ Api-il 8, New Orleans^ Ernest 
Moiial Convention Center. 

■ .^|>inl IG. Pittsbtn*gh, David 
Lawi*onee Convention Center. 

■ A\ml 21, Salt I.ake City, Salt Pklace 
( -onvention Center. 

■ Apiil 29, Cleveland, International 
Kxp<>sition Onter. 

■ .May 7, Boston, Hynes Convention 
Ceriten 

■ May i;i Oklahoma City, The Myrid 
Convention Center. 

■ May 20, Norfolk, Va., Norfolk Smpe 
Cultui^al and Convention Center. 

■ May 28, Phoenix, Phoenix Civic 
Plaza. 

■ June 11, San F^ndsco, Concourse 
Exhibition Centei*. 

■ -lune U>, Houston, Astrohall 
Conference ( 'enter 

■ June 24, Denver, Denver 
Meirhandise Mail. 

■ June 30, St. Louis, Cen^antes 
Convention Center at America's Center. 

For more hiformttfiofh call rrent orga- 
nizerH KA hmHolnc at (201) *iiG-U22. 




Mass,, and a director of the U.S. 
Chambef, told a House panel that the 
North American Fret Trade Agreement 
has been beneficial to the U.S. econo- 
my and to small and midsize compa> 
nies such as his. Uebenow testified on 
behalf of the Chamber before the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee 
on Trade in mid-Septmnbei^ 



■ Chamber Win 

Nuclear Waste Bill Passed 



Electricity consuraerst aided by the 
U.S. Chamber of CommeiTe, scored 
an imiKJrtant victory recently when the 
House passed legislation that will enable 
nuclear waste U) he j^tared in Nevada, 

The Chamber wa^^ instrumental in per- 
suading representatives to approve the 
mea.su re, which was passed by the 
Senate earlier this yean 

The House vote Oct, 30 was 307-120, 
The Senate approved its bill April 15 by 
a 65-M vote. 

The legislation designates Yucca 
Mountain in the southern desert at'ea of 
Nevada as a temfK)rary sti)rage site for 
waste from nuclear power plants. 

The storage issue is particularly impor- 
tant to buKinesses, which ai-e among the 
iarge.'^l u?fen? of electricity. Viitually all 
electric utilities sell electricity generated 
at nuclear |x>wer plants. Those plants — 
109 in :M states— are quickly running out 
of on-site storage space for spent nucleaj- 
fuel rods. In 1998, 27 of the plants are 



projected to be out of storage space. 

According to various cost estimates, 
with no central storage site, utilities 
would have to spend $7 billion to S8 bil- 
lion collectively to expand on-site storage 
for nuclear waste. The expectation is 
that those costs would be passed on to 
consumers. Through electricity-i^ate in- 
creases, consumers already have paid 
billion into a fund to finance a centi-al 
stomge facilitj^ for spent fuel I'ods. 

If utilities cannot expand their on-site 
storage and no central storage area is 
appitjved, nuclear pianLs that reach stor- 
age capacity would be forced to shut 
down under current law. 

President Clinton has indicated his op- 
position to the legislation and Ls expected 
to veto it, but lax^miakers can overiide the 
veto with a two-thirds vote in each hoLise, 

Call the White Home ai m2) i56-UU 
ami urge Fnsidmtt Clinton to mgu tfw 
nuckaMmste-stomge bili into lam 



■ Federal Contiacting 

Chamber Fights 'Blacklisting' Rule 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
leading a broad-based coalition of en- 
tities that oppose a federal-contracting 
regulation expected to be issued by the 
Clinton administration soon after 
Congress adjourns for the yeai: 



The anticipated regulation is known as 
the "blacklisting' rule. It is \\1dely ex- 
pected that unrler the nih, a government 
agency will examine biciriei"s' records of 
complying vnth laws governing work- 
place safety and health, wages and bene- 



fits, equal opportunity, and union orga- 
nizing and bai-gaining before awarding a 
contract. The gtivernment would he able 
to jmnali^e bidders or bai' them from re- 
ceiving federal contracts if they have a 
record cJeemed "unsatlsfactoiy*'' 

The regulation is ex|)ected'to ap}}ly to 
union and nonunion businesses, colleges 
antl universities, public h(>spitals, and 
fjther nonprofit organ izati tins that ccm- 
tract mih the tederal government- 

The Chamber-led coidition against the 
rule is the National Alliance Against 
Blacklisting, which consists of businesses, 
business ^associations, and other organi- 
ptioiis. The gi'tHip says a new contract* 
ing rule is unnecessary because curi'ent 
regulations already prohibit the govern- 
ment from awarding contracts to firms 
and nonprofit groups engaged in irre- 
sfwnsible or unethical business practices. 

Vice President (J ore revealed the 
essnnce of the contracting rule in 
February during an AFI.*CIO meeting 
in Los Angeles. He n^itemted the admin- 
istration's supijort for such a regulation 
at an AFL-CIO meeting in I*ittsburgh in 
late Heptemljen 



Health Care 




ftfor M. Kelly, a member of tfie U S* 
Cliifnber^s Health and Empioyee 
Beneftts Coitimittee, testifiefi on 
behalf of busiitess a^lnst legtsfation 
that would expand medical- mal practice 
tiabrlity te employers and health^ 
insurance carriers, Kelly testified In 
late October before the House 
Education and Worh force Subcom- 
nitlee on Employer^ Employee 
IMrttons. (For details on the measure 
and efforts by ttie Gliifton adminlstra* 
tkm to impose heaftfi-care mandates 
on employers, see Page 10A,I 




■ Action Urged 

Chamber Warns Against Climate Pact 




The U,S. Chamber of Commerce is 
asking its members to urge their 
senators to oppose mtiflcation of a pend- 
ing United Nations treaty 
concerning global cli- 
mate change. 

Clinton adminis- 
tration officials up- 
jjeai' set to agree to 
the legally binding 
treaty, which is ex- 
peetecl to mandate 
deep cuts by the 
United States and 
other developed nations in 
Lhe use of fossil fuels. The signing is set 
for eaily December dunng a meeting of 
the world's industrialized countries in 
Ifyoto, Japan, 

It is expected that under the treaty, 
each developed nation wnH be required to 
cut greenhouse-gaa emissions by 10 to 15 
percent between 2008 and 2012. 
However, for the treaty to apply to the 
United States, it must be approved by a 
tvTO-thirds majorit>' of the U.S. Senate. 

The Chamber and other critics of the 
treaty contend that the mandatory re- 
ductions would substantially harm the 
U.S. economy 

In addition, the Chamber notes, the 
United States already has slowed the 
rate of gixiwth in its carbon dioxide (COp 
emissions, relative to its economic 
growth rate, in the past 20 years. A 
Chamber analysis of data from the 
Energy Information Agency from 1959 
to 1995 shows that the U.S. gro^^ domes- 
tic product has gi'own by more than 200 
percent while CO. emissitms have only 
doubled. iSeQ the chaJtJ Emissions [kt 
capita increased by only 28 [percent, 

■ Why The Iteaty Is At issM 

Gj*tH'jih(>ust? gases ai'c at issue because, 
according to some climatologists, they 
trap solar heat in the Karth's atmos- 
phere. These scientists theorize tliat the 
resulting "gi^eenhouse effect" will graciu- 
ally melt the polar icecaps and cause 
other climate changes that could lead to 
irreparable envinjnmental and property 
flamage. Other climatologists, however, 
maintain that climate change is driven 
lai'gely by natural phent>mena and that 
the climate Is subject to perio<iic wann- 
ing and cooling. 

Among the jirineipal sources of green- 
house gases, which include CO-^ is the 
burning of fossil fuels such as oil and gas. 



While the Chamber views global cli- 
mate change as a serious matter, says 
Stuart Hardy, the organization's man- 
ager for environment i>olicy, it opposes 
mandator}^ emissions ii^ductions and be- 
lieves that any solution should be voiun- 
tary and applied worldwide^ 
not just to industrialized 
countines. 

Only the United 
States and M other 
industrialized nations 




A Comparison 
Of U.S. Growth Rates 



Population 

(tn nit II ions} 


177 


264 


49% 


CO2 Emissions 

(In millions of lunsi) 


3 


5.9 


97% 


Gross Domestic Product 

(In trttliunsi 


$2.2 


$6.7 


204% 





are expected to sign the treaty. 
Developing nations, such m China, India, 
Brazil, and Mexico, are expected to be 
exempt from any meaningful ciu'bs on 
their emissions or to be given much 
longer timetables to make cuts. 
The expected exemption of the devel- 



oping countries prompted the Senate in 
July to pa^ss 95-0 a resolution expre?>sing 
its sense that any global-elimate treaty 
include developing countries, 

■ A New Tax Could Result 

The Chamber h;is concluded that the 
cost^ of reductions in fossil*fuel use of 
the magnitude being considered in the 
U,N. treaty could be devastating for 
the U.S. economy, sayj> Hardy. 
According to several studies^ 
cutting green- 
house-gas emis- 
sions in the United 
States by 10 to 15 
percent over 15 
years would likely 
require imposition 
of a broad-based 
enei^^ tax. 

Such an energy 
tax could result in 
a drop in the U,S. 
gross domestic 
product of 2 to 3 
[leiTOnt ami an an- 
nual los.^of(iOD,fK)0 
jobs, according to 



1959 199S IncreaM 



a study by DRI/McGraw-HiU, 

Call ijouT senatorH immediately and 
urge them to trppom the pending U.N. 
gtobof cftmate tmaiy. Lammikers cmi be 
reAidtt'd ikmiigh the Capitof mitciiboard 
at (202)224-^121 



Pblitics 




P)»ltti€4t jMillstm Ed Goeas and 
Celindd Lake prmiit«d th^ir vtowi 
an the fMilrtk^ dimate in business 
leaders i1 the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in Odobtr Goeas h 
presidefit and CEO of the Tarraitce 
Grmip, and Lake h president of 
Lake, Sasin, Snetl, Perry & 
Associates. The pointers betiero 
that the makeup of Congress will 
not change much as the result of 
the 199S elections. If opinions in 
autumn polls hold firm, they &aid, 
the puhUc mtW ml be inclined to 
vote out incumbents. In September, 
both President Clinton and 
Congress titjoyed publk -approval 
above 50 percent. 
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Leadership 



Donohue Details 'Growth Agenda' 



Noting that "major re- 
forms" in government 
programs and policies are 
needed to keep the U^. econ- 
omy strong, Thomas J, 
Donohue, president and CEO 
of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, called for a 
"gimth agenda for America" 
in a recent address at the 
National Press Club in 
Washington. 

The grouth agenda^ Dono- 
hue :^aid, must include: 

■ Res till ctiiring federal en* 
titlement progi'amF, such as 
Social Security and Medicare. 

Without changes in those 
systems, he said, in 30 years 
between one-third and one- 
half of workers' paychecks 
will be taken by payit)ll taxes, 
and pa^Toll taxes have ab"eady increased 
22 times in the past 28 years, 

M Modernizing the federal regulatoiy 
system. 

Donohue pointed out that regulations 
now cost bu.siness more than $670 billion 
a yeai: 

■ Simplifying and restructuring the 
federal tax system. 

Under the current system, the 
Chamber president noted, one-third of 
smaU, family-o^Tiecl firms, for example, 
must be sold upon the death of the owner 
to pay the estate tax. 




U.S. Chamber President and CEO Thomas J. Donohue called for a U.S. 
'growth agenda" during an October speech at the National Press Club 



■ Expanding trade. 

By 2000, said Donohue, U,S. exports 
are eiqsected to exceed $1 trillion annu- 
ally and to account for at least IG million 
American jobs. 

In addition, Donohue said, current 
workplace rules must be modernized 
and excessi\'G litigation cuitaiied, the na- 
tion's transportation systems and infra- 
structure must be improved, and crime 
and drug use must be reduced. Also, 
businesses need help finding skilled 
workers. 

"These are the key elements of what 



■ Chamber Home Page 

Speeches Available Online 



I embers of the U.S. Chamber of 
I Commerce can now view and hear 
selected speeches by Chamber execu- 
tive,^ and guest speakers on the organi- 
zation's home page on the Internet 

The \*ideo and audio material is in the 
membei-s-only section of the Chamber's 
home page. The address is 
nmmi m^dmmbe r. otyf mem ber/pamm)rd 
ktmi. Use your member identification 
number to mach thl*^ area of the site. (If 
you don't know your Chamber ID num- 
ber, follow the directions on the mem- 
bers-only page, and the Chamber \dll 
send you \*ithin 24 houi-s an electronic 
mail message with your number.) 
Information concerning other prod- 



ucts and services tjffered by the 
Cham her can Im* accessed fnjm the site's 
main page, imvmmchitmfmwiy. The site 
contains information on a range of 
Chamber activities and on the organiza- 
tion's position on legislative issues. 

Other topics include the Blue Chip 
Enterprise Initiative, a program thai 
honors small-hu.^iness people who sur- 
mount Bignificant challenges on their 
paths to success. The initiative is sjwn- 
sored by Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., known as Mai^sMutual — 
The Blue Chip Company, and by thi' 
U.S. Chamber, Natioif^H BuHmeaH, and 
"First Business," the Chamber's week- 
day TV news proginm. 



the U.S. Chamber sees as 
America's next agenda,^* said 
Donohue. **1 believe it is an 
agenda around which we can 
rally our diverse membership 
and win broad support from 
the Ameiican people." 

He said the Chamber's mis- 
sion is to '^vigorously advance 
the collective interests of all 
business — enti*epi*eneurs, small 
companies, corporations, and 
the i}eop!e they employ— and 
to represent them before 
I Congress, the federal agencies, 
the courts, and the court of 
public opinion." 

He said the organization will 
push aggressively for tax and 
regulatory policies that help 
small firms; will help develop 
new markets for American 
products and services through trade 
pi*omotion and the i*emoval of trade bar- 
riers; will offer business solutions to 
some of the most pri»ssing and difficult 
challenges facing society including di-ug 
abuse and crime; and will challenge 
'those who would suck the vitality out of 
the fr'ee-enterf>nse system." 

■ Privatization 



I 




Itp. Scott H(ug, R'Wis., speaking in 
September at a meeting of the U.S. 
Chamber's f»H^atization task force, 
asked business to lend its support to 
legislative efforts to turn over to the 
private sector some of the functions 
of the federal government. The 
Chamber is support Jtig such efforts. 
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Senate Measure Would Improve Regulatory Process 

Rule Makitig ShmM Be Sensibk And Rule Makers Accountabh Ckambei^ Says 

The Chamber of Commerce is hacking legistation to make 
the federal regulatory process more sensible and 
understandable and to hold federal ageodes more accountable 
for reguiatians they develop. 

The measure would also open the federal 
i^egulatory process to greater public 
participation. 

Titled the Regiilator>^ Impmvement Act 
(S. 981), the legislation the product of 
extensive efforts by Congress to nmke 
improvements in the fedeml regulatory 
process," says Sally Jefferson, the 
Chamhcfr'a manager of regulatory policy 

The bill is nponsored by Sens, Carl Levin, 
D^Mich., and Fred Thompson. R-tfenn, Co- 
sponsors are Sens. Spencer /\])raham. H- 
Mich . John Glenn, I>Ohio, Charles S. 
Robb. D-Va.. John D. Rot^kefeller IV, D- 
WVa., William \\ Roth Jr. R-Del, and ltd 
Stevens, R-Alaska. 



Key Elements Of The Bill 

The bill would make procedural changes m the way that rules 
and regulations are designed. 

It would require federal agencies to condud: regulatory 
studies, including cost-benefit analyses and, if re Want nsk 
assessments, when issuing "major" i-egulations Jhe bill defines 
such regulations as thfjse costing more than SlOO million or that 
the White House Office of Management and Budget determines 
would have a "significant impact" on the e^conomy. 

Aregulaton' analysis would have to include the anticipated 
costs and benefits of a pn>posed rule and any reasonable 
alternatives to the regulation. 

For a miyor rule dealing vrith health, satetv; or the 
environment, the analysis would have to include a nsk 




assessment and relevant infonnation about the risk, the 
assumptions and estimates used, and scenarir^ of comparable 
risks. Agencies that must act expeditiously to address an 

imminent threat to health, 
salety, or the environment would 
be exempt from the regulatory- 
analysis requirement^!. 

Under the legislation, agencies 
^vf>uld be required to allow public 
cx>mmenl and participation in 
developing risk am*ssments: 
independent peer review of cost* 
benefit analyses and risk 
aBsessments would also be 
mandatory. 

A risk assessment and cost- 
benefit analysis would have to be 
included in the rule^making 
record of a regulation. 

A federal court could overturn 
a rule if the analyses were not 
conducted or if the rule^-based 
on the entire nile-making 
record— were deemed unreasonable. Courts could not review the 
analyses themseh^es, however. 

Guidelines Would Be Established 

The measure would establish principles and guidelines for 
preparing risk asse^ments and cost-benefit analyses of 
proposed regulations. 

It would apply not only to proposed rules but also to eidsting 
regulations. Agencies would have Uy establish advisory 
committees composed of public and private interests, including 
small businesses, to identify existing mles that could be 
improved to increase the benefits U> the public. 

Based on the advTsory committees' recommendattoas, agencies 
would have to issue schedules for the review of their rules every 
five years. Failure to complete the review of a rule within five 
years would trigger a pnxress to repeal it 

*The Chamber iielieve^ feder^d R*gulations and standards 
should be based on state-of-the-art, peer-reriewed science,'' says 
the Chambers Jefferson. "Quality risk-assessment and cost- 
tenefit analyses must be used to set national priorities and 
target resources at critical hazards where the greater public 
benefit can be achieved." 

Although the Thompson-Levin measure is not expected to v^^n 
approval during this session of Congress, the Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee, which Thompson chairs, held 
a hearing on it in September The bili is expect*^d to be approved 
by the Governmental Affairs panel and sent to the Senate floor 
early next year. 



How You Can Join GAIN 



rri ' « issroots Action Information Network— 
I (..UN-enhances the ability of business pwjple 
to influencr government decisions that affect 
I heir enteiprises, Thn>ugh the network, U.S. 
Chamber specialists on legislative and regulatory 
issues provide activist business pc^ople with the 
timely information they need to urge their members 
of Congrej^s to east pro-ent«rprise votes* 

For more information on how to become a 
member of this network, call (202) 463-5604, 
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Chamber 
Invites 
Members 
To Serve On 
Committees 

Members of the U.& Chamber of Commera who 
wish to serve m one of ^ business federataoe s 
policy committees during 1998 are invited to submit 
their names for consideration. 

The Chamber s poljc>' committees help identify 
current and emerging problems, pro^ade 
recommendations to the Chamber's board of 
directoni regarding policies and positions on issues, 
and help implement policies. 

Each year the board chairman appoints Chamber 
members to the committees for one-year terms. 
Spedal care is given to asmire that the panels are 
geographically balanced and that a cross section of 
the Chamber's membership is represented Efforts 
are also made to ensure that members with diverse 
interests and points of \iew are represented. 

Tb serve on a panel individuals or their 
organizadorLS must be U,S, Chamber memben?, 
have sufficient background in the relevant issues to 
contribute to the panels work, and be wilting to 
oover all expenses for attending committee 
meetings, which usually are held two or three times 
each year In Washington, D.C. 

The a>mmittees are listed in alphabetical order 
Tb be considered for service, mntact the U.S. 
Chamber regional office in your area (See *Where 
TbCaironPageSA) 

TTiere is no guarantee that persons who express 
an interest will be in\dted to serve. TTie chairman of 
the board wHl approve committee appointments 
based on the needs of the Chamber, including the 
desire to maintain gei^phic, industry, and 
membership balance on each panei 
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Association Committee 

Thjjs panal recommends Chamber p<jlicie.s on association- related 
mw^. It ftlBO suggest programs ablated to asvsociations, fosters 
networking and c-ollahoraiion among associationfif ensures 
aj^sociation participation and involvement in Chamber ac-ti\'itiefi. 



Chamber Of Commerce Committee 

This pane! advises the U.S. Chojnbr^r an urgimi^ttion-relatd mnm and 
programs. Composed of local and state chamber executives, the comniittfe 
fosters a)mmunication among chambers of commerce and the U JS. 
Chamber provides an effective link between the U.S. Chamber and sitate 
and local chamben^ of commerce on programs, services, and policy matters; 
and promotes increased patticipadon by state and local chambers in U.S, 
Chamber prDgrams and committees. 





Council On Small Business 

This a^mmillet htlp^^ .^en e more fully the needs of small 
hiiirinegs members iif the U.S. Chamber. The council hclps^ small 
firms take more effective action on iegislative, regulator)^ 
international-trade, and political issues. It is able to bring to the 
Chamber board a attention any issue it regardji as important to small buainess. 



Economic Policy Committee 

This panel .^tudia^ and evaluau^s ihi' miplications of federal 
budget proposals. A prime contributor to the Chamber s overall 
economic-poliw positions, the committee also analyzes and 
develops policies on a variety of moneLar>; fmancial, and fiscal 



Education, Employment And Training Committee 

ms t5ommittGe directe Chamber policies relating to all issues that affect 
work-force prepanitian, including education a*form. adult training and 
retraimjig, higher cducationp and vocational and Uchnical training. 



Energy And Natural Resources Committee 

This pand seL^ Chamber polici^ on tht;- managtineiit, devf^]f>pmenU and 
protection of natural resoona^, such a5 5iel and nonfuel minerals and 
timber It is also responsible for f 1 ' s i n ta i n m g pol ici<^^ < m 

land use and exploration and m j ' a.^ wpI \ A^i m j ir v 

afecting the pmductian» use, and conservaiion ot energj. 



I 
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Environment Committee 

T1iis panel analya*s and ev akinu^s irtnsiative and regulatory proposal for 
managing the physical and \ ' , , ironments. It develops Chamber 
pol iciea outlining envmjrmif j ^ y < J>j«li vph. 
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Food And Agriculfajre Committee 

Ttiis ojimiiiltte ideniilii^s major chiingc.s iili'ttling the food and agricMltwal 
induBlries and proposes natianal polkjea to permit these industries to operate 
under a competi tive market system. It promotes improved caniiitionfi for food 
production and international agricultml trade. 



Health And Employee Benefits Committee 

This panel develops Chambr polio^ recommendations on all employee4)enefil 
issues, including health care, pension and retirement plans, and other 
Bnpl^^ver■pro\^ded benefits, as well as on public programs such m Social 
Seeun'tY and Medicare. The committee oversees the Chamber's response to 
enipluvWbenefit legislation pending before congressinnai coramitt^ aod to reguJatoiy initiatj\'es before 
administrative agencies. 

International Policy Commitlee 

Thw cunimitttM^^ develops the (^hainl:<ei' s intt'mational-policy positions and 
i-eeommendations on issues such as U.S.-China economic relatiotis, fast-track trade- 
negetiatijig authority, changes in various U,S. trade law^ and tnide-development 
prcgrams, and various domestic issues that affect U.S. international competitiveness. 




Labor Relations Committee 

TTm owmnitlee dt v-lop. i hamber plides and program^! on a wide range of 
labor and emplovnjetit jijsues. including labor-management relationR. union 
corporate campaign-s, rulings bv the National Uhor Helations Board, 

employment discrimination, the federal mniimmn wage and other wage-and- _ 

hour uisues. fjccupational safety and health, workei-s^ttimpensation. workplace pnvacy. unanplijyinent 
compensadon. woii and family issu^. and substanoe abuse m the woritplace. 

The ammittee guides and a^ssists the Chamber in its efforts to serve as a cwunterbalaiice to the 
Wa.shington presence ofor^aniKed labor and other groups advocating the ero^on of management righk 

Public Affairs Commrttee 

This ttimmitUH? ovena?t's the Chan ! ^1 programs, including the endon^ment of 

candidates for Congress, t he Spint h Award program for pm-bu5.nt^^ 

members of Congress, i-oter-registrauon edorts, meet-and-greet sessions with 
candidatef? forums with new members of Conp^, and li'ftr Tky V^M, the Chamber s 
annual publication of the vote nUings of members of Cx.ngress on busmess issues. 
Through these prt^grams, the committee stnm to influence public policy by working 
wi th. rm-Qgnizing, and rewarding pro-business memben^ of Congress and pro-business candidates kr 
Congress, The ccffiimittee ako recommends Chamber policies on such legislative issues as campaip- 
finance reform and oongressionjil T>^f3>rm 

Regulatory Affairs Commrttee 

Th'- pjinr! iir-vp|.i|b i \m*^^'\ i^^hru^^ un wimn ut lijf Scderal History 
pi»Hvs>. n-^;iJaUpn levii n-utaiutT information management, and other 
pmp<jsals for taming the growth of and ciising compliance with federal 
regulations. One of il^ pnmary function?? is to tt>mplement the work oi other 
Chamber policy committees. 

Taxation Commrttee 

This cortmutu'e r^mmmends (Chamber poUries on legislalive initiatives and 
changes to the Internal Revenue Code and U,S, TVeasur^^ regulations. The 
committee ak> initiates and rr i^s to promote long-term economic 

gnjwth and the international I less of US, business. 
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Where To Call 



Eastern Region 



Cf.tirmdwkit iJi kumn:, Disf rki of 
Columhia, Maim Manjlmid 
Mmaachtmii^ New Hanip<hh'ey 
New J erne y, New York, 
PeHtmiflmnm Rhode I,Hlmid^ 

Ejcecutive Director Gregory' WilsDn, 
1^-778^7262 



Midwestern Region 



Smdh iJakokK Wwcoftmn 
Executive Director Richard CaHtnen 



Southeast Region 



Alaba,m(K Flarkhu Grtrnjuk Nmih 
Cumlimi, Puerto Ria^ South 
Cawima, Virginm West ViTyima 

Executive Director Pat Gaiiiandt 

1.888*889-2736 



Southwest Region 



Arkanms, KanML% Ummmta, 
Mimoit }\ Oklahoma 

Executive Director Kris McKnight. 
1^800-833^9106 

Mimmppl^ NmvMt.^ffii 

Director Paul Stianz, 
l-8()(]-833-9KJ6 



Western Region 



Aloiika, Arizotta. (Mifitruui, 
Hamii Idnha Moniami, NrnfodOt 

Wyomhiij 

Executive Director Meg Jacobsen, 
l-S(MM52-8405 




Senate Bill To Update Species Act 
Wins Chamber's Qualified Support 

Calling it a m the right direction,* the US. Chamber of 
Commerce b backing a Senate bill that would update and 
extend the Endangered Species Act, but the oi^anization is 
urging further improvements to the measure. 

The bill, the Endangered Species Recovery Act fS. 1180), was 
approved Sept 30 by the Eniironment and Public Works 
Committee on a bipartisan 15-3 vote. At press time, attion by 
the full Senate was expected in 
November or early next year. 

The Chamber supports provisions 
in the legislation that wodd: 

■ Strengthen efforts by the U.S. 
Interior Department to restore the 
health of populatiom of threatened 
species. 

■ Rei^uire better use of scientific 
data and methods to determine if a 
plant or animal is truly threatened 
and to decide how it should be 
protected and recovered. 

A major problem with the 
existing prcjgram. .says Stuart 
Hardy, senior manager of natural- 
Fesources policy for the Chamber, is 
that dozens of sp^es on the 
endangered list, including the snail 
darter and the spotted owl, may not 
belong there. Hardy says that's 
because the sdenttiic methodology 
used to list species often is flawed. 

■ Reduce costly delays in government projects, such as bridge 
and highway construction, by forcing the Interior Department to 
make timely decisions on whether they can go forward without 
adversely affecting a protected plant or animaJ. 

■Provide incentives for landowners who voluntarily protect 
species and their habitats. Under the measure, landowners 
would recei%'e assurances that they would not be subject to 
additional species-act regulations and that they would not be 
penalized for actions that might accidentally harm a species or 
its habitat. 

Among the improvements that business is seeking in the bill, 
says Hmiy, is inclusion of language re<|uiring the government to 
comp^isate propert^^ owners forced to set aside land as habitat 
for endangered plants or animals. 

An amendment to require such language is expected to be 
propfjised during Senate debate on the measure. 

While the Clinton administration supports the bill cleared by 
the Senate environment panel it strongly opposes inclusion of 
any landowner compensation. 

No legislation similar to the Senate bill has been introdticed in 
the House, 

Clinton's 1998 Health-Care Plans 
Will Face Chamber Opposition 

The U.S. Chaml^r t iommiTit- is geanng up to fight Clinton 
administration health-care measures expected to be introduced 
in Congress next year 

The measures are expected to contain many of the 
controvermal provisions that were included in the president's 




massive 1993 health-care pj-opcsal. The 1993 bill never came up 
for a vote in Congress, largely because of widespread business 
opposition, particularly fitjm the Chamber 
The bill would have: 

M Required employers to pay BO percent of their workers* 
health-insurance premiums. 

■ Mandated minimum health-care benefits packages. 

■ Set up a government-run bureaucracy to regulate certain 
aspects of health coverage. 

Now, the administration is expected to try to achieve many of 
those goals by pursuing e nactment of se veral 
narrower health-care bills- 
Neil Trautwein, manager of health-care policy for 
the Chamben says this incremental approach "is as 
dangerous to our health-care system as were past 
proposals for government-run health care.** 
IVautwein saj^ the imposition of benefit 
mandates and other changes in the system being 
considered by the Clinton administration likely 
would lead to higher health-care costs and fewer 
employers offering coverage. The Congi'essional 
Budget Office has estimated that for each 1 percent 
increase in the cost of health benefits, 200,000 
people lose health coverage. 

The president's Advisoiy Commission on 
Con.4umer Protection and Quality in the Health 
Care Industty was expected to issue preliminary 
1 ^ commendations for ^'reforming" the natiotfs 
Jii alih-care .system in mid-November. The 
commission was established by Clinton early in 
1997 to cmft a consumer bill of health-care rights. 

Tlie commission is expected to propose many of 
the bureaucratic structures sought unsuccessftilly 
by the president four years ago. 

Clinton suggested his intentions on health care in a 
September speech in Washington, D.C., to the Service 
Employees International Union: "^What I tried to do before [on 
health care] won't work; maybe we can do it in another way 
That^s what we Ve tried to do a step at a time until eventually 
we finish this.'' 

Bills sponsored by Rep. Charles Norwood, R-Ga., and Sea 
Alfonse M. D'Amato, R-N.Y,, that take such an incremental 
approach are pending in the House and Senate. 

The bills would expand medtcal-maipractice liability. Not only 
doctors and other health-care providers, but also health- 
insurance carriers and employers who provide the coverage, 
could be sued for malpractice under the measures. 

The bills also contein several anti-managed<are provisions, 
including one that would undercut the ability of managed-care 
plans to set up provider networks. 

The VB. Labor Department has been receptive to the changes 
in the Employee Retirement Income Security Act that would be 
needed to implement the Norv^'ood-D'Amato bill. 

Peter M, Kelly, a member of the Chamber's Health and 
Employee Benefits Committee and an attorney with the 
Chicago law firm (>f Murphy. Smith & Polk, testified on behalf of 
the Chamber against the Norwood -D*Amato legislation. He 
appeared at a hearing of the House Education and the 
Workforce Subcommittee on Employer-Employee Relations in 
late October 

Ketly told the subcommittee that the Chamber stitmgty 
objects to anti-managed^re initiatives and the expansion of 
medical-malpractice liability for health plans and employers, or 
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Business Outlook 



Confidence Declines 



b; 



I usiness own- 
*ers' confi- 
dence in the econ- 
omy fell in October 
for the first tii^e 
this year, accord- 
ing to the U.S* 
Chamber of Coni- 
merce*^^ Business 
Ballot member 

The Business 
Confidence Index, 
based on the bi- 
monthly poll, 
dipped to in 
October from MA 
in August. How- 
ever, the index was 
still up from its 
April level of 5(5,4 and above the 
December 1996 level of 52.3, (See the 
chart.) And desfnte October*s decline, 
the infiex i^tands at its third -hi|?hest level 
since December when it was Ji5.2. 

The Business Confidence Index is 
based on responses to the three eco- 
nomic-outlook questions in each 
Business Ballot i.k)11. Tlie ballot dso sm- 
veys readers' attitudes on other timely 
issues, such as legislation pending in 
Congi^ess, 

In the most recent economic poll the 
peiTentiige of i^espondents who said they 
expected the economy to improve^ over 
the next sue months drapped to 31J per- 
cent from 87.1 percent in August. The 
j}ercentiige who believefl that the econ- 
omy w^ould worsen in the next six 
months rose slightly, to 1(12 percent 
fn>m 15 [wrcent in August. More than 52 
ix^rcent said they exjx^cted no change in 
the economy, compared vnth 48 percent 
who expected no change in August. 

As for the outlook for their own fimis, 
4f>.fi jjercent, down from 50.6 t>ercent in 
August. sai<l they expected sales to in- 
crease over the next six months. The 
percentage of respondents expecting 
sales to drop climbed to 13J> percent in 
October from lOiJ percent in August. 
ExpcH-'ting no change wei*e m.H imreenU 
compatvd \\ith :^.5 jjercent in AugiLst. 

On th(* employment front, 27 percent 
said they expecU^d to atlrl Jobs over the 
next six montiis, compaj-e*! with ;?0J per- 
cent in August* A larger shai-e of finns in 
October, 9.9 percent compared with 8 
percent in August* said they expected to 
cut jobs. Respondents expecting no 




change in the size of their wwk forces to- 
taled ii^.l percent, compared with 6L3 
Jjercent in August, 

Bv iture to reHpond to this month's 
Bminem Ballot in the plastic wmpper 
with The Business Advocate and 
Nation s Business. 



Electricity 



Deregulation 
Seminar Set 



Select Energy Inc. and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce will conduct 
a seminar Dec. 1 on preparing for the 
deregulation of the eiecb-ic-utility indas- 
try, w^hich Congress is expected to con- 
sider next year. 

Select Energ,y is the retail enei^-ser- 
nees subsidiary of Noitheast Utilities. 
Both firms are based in Berlin, t'onn. 

The seminar mil be produced by the 
Chamber's Quality Learning Services 
(QLS) Depaitment and will be broadcast 
by satellite from 1 to 3 p.m. Eastern time 
from the business federation s television 
studios in Washington, D.C. 

The seminal* will be available for view- 
ing in California, Connecticut, IllinoiSj 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey. New^ York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Verinont. 

For information on arranging a local 
broadcast dov\Tilink site or on attending 
the progi-am, call QLS at l'800-8;^5^739. 



Ballot Results 



Majority Opposes U.N. Treaty 



Nearly 70 jjei'cent of respondents to 
the latest Business Ballot poll of 
U,S. Chamber members believe that 
President Clinton should not sign the 
pending United Nations treaty on global 
climate change. 

Just 19.1 percent said that Clinton 
should agiBe to the U.N. treaty, 
which is expectefl to be signed 
by the administration and 
other industrialized na- 
tions in eaiiy December in 
Kyott), Japan, About 12 
percent of respondents to 
the October poll salfl they 
were undecided about 
the legally binding ti-eaty 
The pact is expected to 
call on the United States and other de- 
\'eloi>ed countiia^ to cut their use of fos- 
sil fuels* such as oil and gas» to reduce 
the emission of so-called greenhouse 
gases. Some scientists say the gases 
cause changes in the global climate; 
other scientists disagi^. 
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In an um*elated question, 5lXt) f>eix*ent 
of resiKindents said they support giving 
the administi*ation fast-ti-ack tmde-n^- 
tiating authority. Such authority would 
allow Clinton to enter into international 
trade agreements that would be 
subject only to a 
simple up-or-down 
vote of Congress; 
lawmakers could 
not amend the 
trade jmcts. 
Tlvirty-tiii^ie percent said the 
administration should not be 
given such authority, and 15.9 
|)ercent were undecided. 
On a question i^lated to 
the recent Teamsters 
union strike of United Parcel Service* 
ZA2 percent of respondents believed that 
organized labor was the winner in the 
settlement. Just 5 f^^'i'cent said that busi- 
ness won; 6.7 jK^Tent beiievetl that both 
sides were winners; and 54.1 percent 
were undecided, 
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Business Iiitigation 



Court To Decide Key Cases 



T he Supreme Court has agi^eed 
to hear alignments during iU 1997- 
98 term in four eases with broad 
significance to business and in which the 



The decision being contested was is- 
sued in May 19% by the US, Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit, which upheld ;i ruling by the 




The National Chamber Litigation Center, ttie public-poUcy law firm of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce^ 
receiitly hosted a me^tia briefing on importartt business cases to be decided by the U.S. Supreme Court 
dttring H$ 1997-98 term. The presenters were Clifford M. Sloan, at dais, a partner in the Washington \sm 
firm of Wifey, fiein li Fielding, and Martt Lewy, a |>artiier in the Washiir^on law firm of Howrey & Simon. 



U,S, Chamber of Commeiw's legal cen* 
terfilefl briefs. 

The court is expected to decide the 
cases before its teim ends naxt July. The 
term began Oct 6. 

The cases deal with union recognition, 
waivers of emploj^ent-discrimination 
claims, expert testimony, and environ- 
mental suiU^ h' ' ' 

Here are . of the cases: 

■ Union Recognition 

The case at issue is Allen town Mack 
Salfit Qtid Service, Inc. vst. National 
Lakir Rdatiom Bmtxi^ which was car- 
ried over from the Supreme Court's 
1996-97 term. 

The National Chamber Litigation 
Center (NCLC). the public-policy law 
firm affiliated \\ith the Chamber, wants 
the high court to reverse a lower court 
decision ctinceming an employer s right 
to poll its workers about support for 
their union* 



Natif^na! L'd\*ny fit-lations Boai^i against 
Allentown Mack Salt^s and Wennce, an 
AllenUmTi, Fa., truck dealership. 

In late 1990, seven of Allentown 
Mack s 32 empk»yees told company exec- 
utives that they no longer supported 
their union, the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers. Moreover, several additional 
workers rejKjrted that some of their fel- 
low employt^es did not want a union. 

The comf>imy then jjoUed all employ- 
ees to determine their sentiments, and 
the workers votefl 1943 against contin- 
ued union representation. KubsequenUj; 
the company withdrew its recognition of 
the union. 

The NLRB ruled that Allentown 
Mack's actions violateil the National 
Labor Relations Act, which makes it an 
unfair labcir practice for an employer to 
'interfere with, iTstrain, or coerce" em- 
ployees in the exercise of their statutor}' 
right to organize. 



In previous rulings, the NLRB ac- 
knowleged an employer's right to poll its 
worke!*s in a noncoei*cive manner to de- 
termine their level of union .^uppoit. 

The NLRB also allowed an 
employer to withdraw recogni- 
tion of a union on the basis of a 
'*good-faith doubt"' regai'ding the 
union s desirability amrmg a ma- 
jority of workers. ' 

The NLRB did not find that 
the poll of Allentown Mack em- 
ployees was conducted unfairly 
or that workei's were coerced into 
voting against the union. 

But the board i-uled that the 
company did not have sufficient 
evidence of opposition to the 
union to justify the employee poll. 
It based its decision on its own 
recent rulings that an employer 
cannot conduct a union-recogni- 
tion poll unless a majority of 
w^orkers have expressed a spe- 
cific desire U) quit the union. 

In its brief, the Chamber's 
NCLC says the NLRBV ruling in 
the AllentowTi Mack case is ai'bi- 
trary and capricious because of 
the contradiction in its rulings. 
Under the board's most recent 
decision, says the litigation cen- 
ter, **an employer i'^ free |mi1I 
its employees, but only when it 
ali-eady knows the results of that 
poll/' The NCLC also maintains that the 
labor rfilations board lacks the sUtutory 
authority to restrict noncwrcive jioiling* 

■ Discrimination Waivers 

Can a worker who waives the right to 
sue an employer in exchange for com- 
pensation renege on the ^igreement with- 
out returning the comtw^nsation? 

That s the crux of the issue in Dohrea 
Otdm VH. Eidertfii OjH^mfmm Inc. 

The NCLC is urging the Supreme 
Court to uphold a ruling by the U.S, 
Court of Appeals for the fith Circuit in 
New Orleans that favors employers 
under such circumstances. 

Oubre, among other workers at 
Enterg\^ Operations, which runs five nu- 
clear-power plants ownetl Uy EntergV 
Corp. of New Orleans, received a i^oor 
[>erformance ranking fn>m her employt*r 
in 1994. Oubre, an a.ssislant plant sched- 
ulen was given two options: Imprnve her 
rating or take a vfiluntarv seveninc*' 
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package in exchange for a release of all 
claims against the company. 

After consulting with an attorney, 
Oubre accepted the severance package 
and signed the t*elease. It covered **any 
and all claims, demands, damages, ac- 
tions, or causes of action occurring on or 
before the date of the execution of this 
release ... which in any way relate to my 
emplo.\Tnent by or my separation from 
the compan\;'* 

She later filed suit against Entergy 
for an alleged violation of the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act 
(ADEA) of im. She was over 40 at the 
time of her voluntaiy separation. 

The release, s^he claimed, was unen- 
foi^ceable because it did not meet the re- 
quiivments of the Older Workei-s Benefit 
ProtecUon Act {OWBPA) of im. 

The benefit-protection law provides 
that a worker may not waive a right or 
claim unless it is "kmmng and volun- 
UiW** Other m]uii*ements include that a 
release hp in writing, that it reference 
the age-discrimination law and that it be 
in exchange for consideration. 

But a federal District Court judge 
and the 5th Circuit ruled that even it 
Entergy's release did not meet the re^ 
(|Uirements of the benefit-pratection law. 
it would be valid fiecause Oubm kept th^' 

tTance |mckage. 

In iLs brief to the Supreme Court, thv 
NCLC ]mtm uui that under established 
principles of contract law, which apply 
a i-elease of employment claims, con- 
tracts may he voided only if they are 
quickly i-escinded am! if any considera- 
tion received for the contract is re- 
turned. 

Alloviing Oubre to keep the severance 
package and renege on the release of 
claims would likely '*rt?duce sui>stantially 
the amount employei*s would be billing 
to pay for releases " says thf* NCLC 

■ Citizen Environmental Suits 

in Tin Stii f (\im}MUiif rs. ('iiizrus Fifr A 
IhiUr tJHvhvnmenU the Chambers liti- 
gation center is asking the Supreme 
Court to overturn a lower couit ruling 
that alkjwed an environmental group to 
sue a comjiany (or past violations of a 
fedend envinmmental law ev^ h 
the violalifms wvre conTcti*d i 
suit was filed- 

The case is on appeal from the U.S. 
Court of Ap}R^als ftir the 7th Circuit in 
Chicago. 

The Chicago. based Citizens For A 
Heiu*r Environment sueri ITie Stet4 Co., 
Jdsn ofC^hicago, for its failurt* to submit 
l*apf>nvork retpiired under the federal 
^-JTh Planning and (;ommunity 

1% wAtaCErCIiAiThelaw, 



which is administered by the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, al- 
lows private paities to sue to enforce it. 

But under the statute, citizens groups 
must send a ''notice of intent to sue" to 
the EPA. to the state where the \iolation 
occuri*ed, and to the alleged \iolator at 
least (>0 days tefore filing a suit. 

In the case before the high court, The 
Steel Co, completed and filed the re- 
quired paperwork before the environ- 
mental P7TH3P filed its suit. 




Ttie Supreme CiMiil it expected to dedde 
whtther an employee wHo agrees in wrtting not 
to sue hii or her etnploi^er m exchange for 
compefisition can renege on the deal and still 
litep the compensalion. 

A federal Di.siricL Court dismissed 
the cai4e» s^ajinK that the court lackc^l ju* 
riKdietion bei^au^se there wah: mi irgury to 
the en\m>nmental gnm|) after the ^ioia- 
lions had been corrected. But the 7th 
ClJtuit UKjk the eai^e on appeal and mied 
that the community-right-lo-know law 
allows milB for past violations of the 
statute 

Savs the NCLC in its brief: "The 
plain lanr - v the EPCRA dti5Jen^ 
soil pnn . ^ 'i'^hes that (^on^-ess 

intended to lunu 

ongoing f»il""^^ i 
mjuisite rejiorUs/* 



The NCLC notes the Supreme 
Couit s nilin^ in a previous case that cit- 
izen suit^ may not be filed for im^t viola- 
tions of the federal Clean Water Act, 
whose citizen-suit provision is nearly 
identical Ui that of the EPCRA, 

If the Supreme Court does not re- 
vej'se the appellate court decision* says 
the NCLC, '^private plaintiffs would 
have a license to sue even where EPCRA 
violations were cured prior to the suit 
and [where theyl had been subject to 
EPA enf(*i*eement " 

■ Expert Scientific Testimony 

The NCLC l*^ ui'^j? the Supreme Court 
to reverse a ruling related to a court's 
decision to exclude exi>ert scientific te^^ti- 
mony. 

The ruling was made by the 11th U,S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Atlanta and 
concerns the ability of a|)pellate courti* to 
review tiial court decisions on expert 
testimony 

In the case* General EleclHc Ca m 
Robeii K, Joinen Joiner, an electrician 
with the city of ThDmasvilie, Ga., allege 
that he contracted lung cancer from ex- 
posui-e to a chemical in electrical trans- 
fomers manufaetmied by QE and other 
companies. 

A U.H. District Ccmrt judge excluded 
the testimony of an ''expert'* \\1tness who 
claimed that Joiner's exposure to the 
chemical caused his cancer; the judge 
said there was no scientific foundation 
for the conclusion. Subsequently, the 
judge dismissed the case. 

Following an appeal by Joiner, the 
nth Circuit reinstated the case and 
nilecl that trial counts should give pi^efer* 
ence to admitting exjjert scientific testi- 
mony and that appellate courts should 
apply a **|}artjcularly sUlngent standard 
of iwiew** to decisions to exclude such 
testimony 

Hut. argiu>s the NCLC in it^ brief, the 
Su|Ji'eme Court in a 1993 case, Dtiubert. 
rs. Mfrrell iJow PintnnacevticalH, 
''fimly l<Klged \*ith the trial court the re- 
siKinsihility for screening prt>ffered Bci- 
entific testimony in order to ensum its 
j^^levance anri nHiainlity.*' 

The t^hamher litigation center says 
the apjieabi court's use of a *' 'jiarticularly 
stringent' standard of review was im- 
proper and should be revenged liecause it 
fails to give due deference to the discre- 
tion and judgment of the trial judge " 

"By creating a standartl <*f review 
that scrutinizes decisions to exclude tes- 
timony more rigoroui^ly than decisions to 
admit testimony*^ adds the NCLC\ "the 
11th Circuit skews the evenhanded ap- 
pnmch retjuii^d" by the Ft»deral liules of 
Exidence* 
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■ Fast Track 

Chamber Touts Trade Measure 




Jtsofi Berman, Jeft. special counselor to President Clinton, and Jeffrey Lang, deputy U.S* trade 
represeirtative, discussed the rmportance of fast-track trade- negotiating authority at a recent 
Policy Insiders meeting at the U.S. Chamber 



C(yntinmd From Page lA 
Hill in late October and early November 
seeking to win laiMnakers' suppon tor 
fct tracks which would allow the presi- 
dent to negotiate with other countiies on 
trade agreements that woidd be subject 
only to up'Or-down votes of Congress, 
Such pacts could not be amended. 

The Senate cut off debate on fast4rack 
implementing legii^lation Nov: 4 by a GO- 
SI vote. It was expected to approve a bill 
by mid-November The House was 
scheduled to vote on a fast-track mea- 
sure Nov. 7, 

Among other efforts* to secm'e passage 
of fast -track legislation, the Chamber 
hosted U.S. Secretary of State 
Madeleine K, Albright and Treasury 
Seci'etar)' Robert E. Rubin Oct. M at its 
Washington headquarters to rally sup- 
port for the trade legislation, 

Albright called passage of the mea- 
sure the "single most important foreign- 
policy decision Congress will make this 
year," Rubin said that without such ne* 
gotiating authority* LIS. firms would 
lose their competitiveness in the global 
economy. 

The Chamber's president and CEO, 
Thomas J. Donohue, testifiecl in support 
of fast-track authority' at a Sept. :50 hear* 
ing of the House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Trade, Donohue told 
lawmakers that other coimtrie?;. particit- 



Ai press time, the U,S, Chamber of 
Commerce was continuing to urge 
the Senate to approve a short*term ex- 
tension of the federal law' that funds 
much of the nation^s transportation con- 
struction. 

Nearly hfiOO highway and mass-transit 
cofistniction projects ultimately ^ill be 
forced to shut dovv-n if Congress fails to 
enact an extension this year» accortiing to 
the American Association of State 
Highway and Tnmsportation OHleials. 

On Oct. I, the House approved an 
$11.9 billion, six-month extension of the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation 
EfRciency Act of 1991 (ISTEA). The law 
lapsed Sept 30. 

The Senate failed on three cloture 



lai'iy those in L#atiii America, ai"e moving 
ahead on trade agreements while the 
United States sit^ on the sidelines. He 
pointed out that sint^ fast-track author- 
ity expii-ed three years ago, 22 interna- 
tional trade agreements have been nego- 
tiated without the United States, 

Chamber lobbyists have noted that 
fast-track authoiity is important because 
most countries will not enter into tnide 



votes in October to end debate on a 
$180.7 baiion, ,six-year ISTEA bill. Mter 
those votes, Maj<jrity Leader TVent Lott, 
R-Mjss** i^^moved the measure frtim con- 
sideration and threatened to jioslpone 
further action until next yean ('ongi^ss 
was exjm'ted to acyourn for the year in 
mid-Noveml)er 

The Chamber b asking senatoi^ to ap- 
prove a limited extension of ISTEA — 
simihu* to the Houst* measure — this year 
to funit transportation projects that are 
in |)njgress. 

Without such an extension, the busi- 
ness federation points out, the U.S. 
Department of Transportation will be 
unable to release new funds to the stat(*s 
tor continuing highway and bridge im*- 



talks uith the United States unless they 
are certain that agreements will not be 
changed by Congiiiss. 

^*WTiat this debate boils down U). qmie 
simply, is eliminating costly restrictions 
on American products," says Bruce 
Josten, the Chamber's executive vice 
president for government relations. "A 
vote for fast-track h a vote for .American 
leatlership and American jobs." 



jects. highway safety programs, and 
transit operations, ISTEA sets trans- 
portation priorities and requests con- 
gimsiona! st)enfling to meet those needs. 
The actual funding msult^ from the sm- 
nual appropriations pnx-ess. 

The 1991 act authorized $ti7 billion to 
lie si)ent over six years in (h e iu^oad pro- 
gram areas: highw^ays, mass transit, 
highway safety, truck safety and trans- 
portati(m research, LawWkers in both 
houses wanted to increase trans(>oina- 
tion spending signtHf-sintlv irmler rhe 
ntnv ISTEA, but 
pn>visions in the i l , . , 
sun>s, including the frjmuda tor dividing 
transportatitju funds amt>ng the sUite?^. 
held up eonsideratitm t>f more-compn- 
hensive legislation. 

The Senate ancl the House are exi 
\ ' ' renew fleliate on multiyeai 
J - - 'ills early next year. ' j 



■ Transportation 

Highway Bill Pushed 



ISA 



■ Legislation 

Chamber Urges Action On OSHA Bill 



The U,S. Chamber of Commeree is 
urging the Senate to pass a bill ap- 
proved by the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee in October that 
would overhaul the Occupational Safety 
and Health Ad of 1970. 

The Chamber haK been working for 
OSHA refonn for several yeai^. 

The measure pending in the Senate is 
sponsored by Sen. Michael B. Enzl R- 
Wvo. Senate Majority Leader Trent 
Lott, R-Mi.ss., has sidd he \rill .schedule a 
Senate vote in Fohruaj*y 

A Houi^e hill similar to Enssi's, spun- 
soi-ed by Rep. James M. Talent. R-Mo. 
has yet to see action. 

Among other pro\isionf^. Enzi's bill— 
the Safety Advancement For Employees 
rSAFK) Act— -would: 




Sen, Michael B, Enz'u R-Wyo., is sponsoring 
legislation to overtiiul the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970. 



■ Exempt employers from OSHA in- 
spection's ioj" t^'o years if they have been 
iriBpected by a thh'd-party consultant cer- 
tified by the Depailment of Labor 

■ Allow OSHA to issue warnings 
rather than citations for some violations, 

■ Allow employers to establish volun- 
tary employer-employee safety and 
health committees, IJnder current law, 
the National Labor Relations Act, em- 
pbyei-s are forbidclen from setting up 
such labor-management committees. 

■ Require OSHA to submit pn:)poged 
final safety and health rules to the 
National .Academy of Sciences for review: 

Call If our Henat(m and urge them to 
sitp)MrH Sen, EnzVn OSHA-reprm bill 
Dial (202) m-^ 121. 
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Here are some of the most important products, services, and programs offered by the U.S. Chamber, 



■ From Time 
Management To 
Life Leaiership 



"Overcoming 
the Urgency 
Addiction; 
Moving from 
Time Manage* 
menl to Life 
Leadership" is 
the topic of a 
Dec. 9 satellite 
seminar to be 

Sean covey Su.r'"' 
Chambers Quality Learnrng 
Services (OLS) Department and the 
American Society lor Training and 
Development m Alexandria. Va. The 
society is a leader in the field of pro- 
fessional workplace training and de* 
velopment. 

The seminar, which will m from 
1 to 3 p.m. Eastern time, will be 
presented by S^n Covey, a vice 
president with the Covey Leadership 
Center, a leadership- and manage- 
mtfit-training company in Provo. 
Utah, 

Covey will discuss flow to say 
"no" to ijn important events, how to 
eliminate time-wastmg tasks, and 
how to increase productivity by 
focusing on ^'highest-leveraged" 
activittes 

For more information, calf QLS at 
1^800-835-4730 or (202) 463-5940 



■ Workers* Comp 

Supplement 

Published 

The B9/ supplement to the U S. 
Chamber's annual AnBiysis of 
Workers ' Compensation Laws is 
availabte for $8 for Chamber mem- 
bers arvd $1 1 for nonmemtiers, 

The suppfemem details legislative 
^^nges in woricers' comp laws of 
'the 50 states and the Dtstrict of 
Columbia thattoofe effect Jan. t It 
also includes midyear changes in 
siichliws. 

To of!*er the supplement, write 
Ithe U.S. Chaml^er of Commerce. 
tOofpestic Polcy Pubiications. 1615 
|H Street, M W., Washington, D C. 
^20062-2000. or call (202) 463- 
5509 Requesi publication No. 
0492. Checlcs should be made 



payable to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The 1997 edition of the Analysis 
of Workers ' Compensation Laws, 
which contains summaries of the 
various workers comp laws, is still 
available. 

It includes information on in- 
demnity benefit levels and contains 
charts on the various jurisdictions' 
income benefits, insurance cover- 
aoe. and legal requirements. The 
1998 version is scheduled to be 
available m May. 

The 1997 anatysis costs SI 5 for 
Chamber members and S25 for 
nonmembers, It can be ordered 
througli ttie same address and tele- 
phone number listed tor the supple- 
ment Ask for publication No. 0491 



■ Business News 
In The Morning 

'First Biismess." the U.S. 
Chamber's weekday business- 




^Fmsr 

BUSINESS 



news television program, provides 
information of interest to small- 
bustness people. 

The live, halt-hour program is 
broadcast by salelfrte from ttie 
Chamber's headquarters in 
Washington and is available in syn- 
dication through three satellite feeds 



beginning at 5 a.m. Eastern time. 
Updated versions are available at 
5:30 a m. and 6 a.m. Check your 
local listings for the time and station 
in your area. 

The show, sponsored by 
Massachusetts Mutual Lite 
Insurance Co.. knov;n as 
MassMutual— The Blue Chip 
Company, is also available through 
several regional cable outlets. They 
Include Cable Television Network of 
Mew Jersey. Atlanta Media I News, 
and NewsChannel 8 in the 
Washington. D C. area. 



■ Resource Guide 
Fbr Small Firms 

The Small Business Resource Guide 
offers advice on issues such as 
taxes and financing, export markets, 
legal costs and tees, and risk man- 
agement 

The publication was produced by 
the U.S. Chamber's Small Business 
Center and IBM Corp. U.S. Chamber 
members can receive one copy free 
for additional copies, shipping and 
handling costs will be charged. 

To order, call the Chamber's 
Small Business Center at (202) 
463^5503. 



■ Airborne Express 
Discounts Available 

Through a special arrangement be- 
tween the U.S. Chamber ana 
AirtJorne E^tpress. Chami:ier mem- 



Small-Busiiiess RBtitemant Plans 



The U.S Chamber of Cb 
ing a package of retirero 
beaccfissib'^ ,^f*nfi.i* i- 

The prii 
thafilOO v. - 



'finerce TideNr/ investments are offer^ 
fif pliins t^irj >*?r vices that are designed to 
■ ' ! -n venient for Chamber members, 
iv for t3usinesses employing fewer 
Keogh, SEP-IRA, and SIMPLE 



(Savings Inceiitive Match Plan tor Employees) plans. 
Fidelrty provides investment-management and record-keeping ser- 
vices as tf;eil as materials that employers can use to com- 
monicate v/ith employees about the plans. 
nMafffv Information, call Fidelity 

r8mnEy \mm at i ^-ret- 

Inuestments^ plan (1-888-738-7526). 



CI 



bers can save up to 33 percent on 
the cost of overnight shipments !o 
nearly anywhere in the United 
States and to the more than 200 
foreign destinations served by 
Airborne. 

The company offers round-the- 
clock customer service and comput- 
erized package tracking. 

To obtain the special discount, 
call 1-800-636-2377 and identify 
yourself as a U.S Chamber 
member You will be sent a free 
starter kit on using Airborne 
Express, 



■ International 
Directory 

The Chamber s inlernalionai 
Division has published a fall edition 
of a comprehensive directory of 




international government and 
trade-organrzatioD officials 

The WorM Tra6e sad Customs 
Directory, produced twice a year, 
contains Ihe names and telephone 
numbers of the trade and custom*? 
officials for more than 100 coon- 
tries It also lists Cabinet mcmbeib 
embassy officiais. and basic facts 
about each country. 

The Intemalional Division also 
offers a number of Irade-resource 
guides and directories for specific 
countries. 

To order the Wortd Trade and 
Customs Directory. wliH:h costs 
S399 lor the spring and fall editions, 
or to obtam a brochure ol other 
International Division publications, 
call (202) 463-5460. 



